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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION (1831). 

B* THE EPITOH, 


Let m fis onr attention upon the memorable year 1&5L 

It has been tin..' fashion in this generation, with ct^rLair. eager and 
utmost tors veil meaning people of the more asthetie aider; to sp;ok of 
** tbe nineteenth century ,s with scorn and derision. In nil ii* ihwtglits, 
words* and works, they affirm k to be inartistic and vd^ t mi this 
more specially —fcu.l to y— in England. Nothing th,T? ah i mates it. 
being good, everything that it produces goes inevitably to cjm bud, Nor 
do thus.' melancholy if estimable enthusiast* entertain at££reai hopes, 
oo ordinary ground, of the approuebing future. It is still EBproansii]-. 1 : ? 
and their simple ndvice is tliat we should call back to life other and 
better days. Accordingly, certain periods of die puai tofeta»a quoted 
for u revival 11 by this and tliat section of ihemailcmLlcixtSr sum litmus with 
fervour* always with confidence. I mi nn ion of course baa foflowtd Fmjh ; 
iLtal in literaLure^ in music, in jaunting and sculpture andnost i>f llU in 
amhisLeciurtr and its a Died arts, the efforts that luivc been made Ui cover 
tins nakedness nnd deformity of oitr cm with the cast-atf garniture id 
bygone time have Ixeen so vigorous, so earnest, and » -us nut 

merely to deserve passing irapeet, but to command the wane enduring 
credit that is due to uiiquestipiaibte success ; so that on tbe whole 
the achievement of reform lias doubtless gone far to justify the act of 
revolt. 

We need not* however* trouble ourselves for tho WKomfi with n 
consideration of these matter?. We may admit that the nineteenth 
omtttry baa many aim to answer for, perhaps too many. fesit k< m look 
nt the historlmi year 185L Nut only does it divMr iwddentiiJly 
one half of this nineteenth ceutoty from the other, but it luppeus to 
tieparak* a quite uld-fradiioued half-century from om of >n entirely now 
character—tttt old Imlf the fag-end of a listless past, the u©w half the 
cmmiieiicctueut uf a reaci limited future. Tile Victorian Ago of English 
Art, ns d period in which history will majntstionabh recognise very 
reimirkahlc qua]kits, bc^na with the IntemuLional Exhibition of i$M* 

No one wh&k! oyea arc open to the question will be da^^csed to deny 
you h t 
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that since that date the artistic sense in England has (mm steadily develop, 
iiijf itself in nil directions on new lines; and It may In; safely usseruri 
that a comspondirigevohition of n neiv feeling for Art lets been Liking 
plnce »H wer the civile world. There are those, of course, who sneer 
at. our (treat Exhibitions, their pufla, and their prows ; but this is idle. 
3lnre thoughtful people, ntid more practical, prefer to regard the 
celebrated concourse of i*f»] as the sueevssful commencement of a long 
«rid still continuing series of Memntmuil JnduatrM ConivenHmt, 
organised with entliusinsii, in all tin; chief cities of the world in 'prick 
BUix-c&ioti. with tills magnanimous ptirjose—the universal exjutiHion and 
improvement of the Arts of Industry, of every order equally, and alike in 
Lwiry hi ud. Surely it is scarcely too much to say that tio other enter¬ 
prise of such practical and palpable beacfluencc bus ever been utictujaeii 
in tile long history of mankind. Far from seeing the und of it yet, we 
are but at t hi; k-gi lining of its invaluable results \ undone of the jinrtcifoi 
of these results la to Ik discerned in n very striking movement, more ur 
lew conspicuous every where, for the jwpufarimg if A ft. On every hand 
thea* is, in one form or another, n loosening of bond*. Restraints of 
worn-out traditions are being cast off. Local mumo rann are living lost, 

I ‘.uiiiJin-patriotjc exchisivein-ss olid eriiicatkntiri prejudice tire di-up]- sir¬ 
ing under tile genial influence of world-wide intimacy and co-operation. 
1 lie genius of the fill lion i now at large, as one giwit ind List rial and 
artistic family, is everywhere taking up liberal [popular grim ml. And 
amongst the rest, the long-renowned furlmtridl Art of Aithiterlure, 
of the Industrial Arts, luis nut overlooked her mission. 

In this view of the ease, the most promising amine to adopt in miy 
attempt to trace the progress of Architecture throughout the world in 
the \ ktOriun Km would be to note its condition in each of the great 
communities at the year IMS I, and from thence to follow its local 
progress, with express reference to fm/tusbwt Art « t ttu>je, eomprehcii- 
aively, popularly. and non-(ictideini«illy. As regards England the 
consequence of sndi a study must be this. We soon leave behind ns 
the const mined und pedantic “Pine Art t*r Architecture” of tluj 
academical lamb, applying itself to certain accepted kinds of dog¬ 
matically glorified building and to nothing else. We find ourselves in a 
far wider Sphere of udtaaooa. The very’ formula of Boyul Academies 
—the Renaiasiinoe formula of “ Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
tun; "—changes its significance. Architecture, more especial !y, steps 
down from her academic pedestal, and welcomes to her embrace a whole 
family of non-academicals, “ Minor Arm” U what they have been culled 
hitherto, supplementary arts, alibi diary arts, and bo on, mere ornamental 
and decorative an#. Inferior arts*. common place hid list ries. ArrMfocfitral 
Arf now uabnioa them all, no longer of unequal dignity with herself, 
but of altogether eqtml and similar comeliness of grace. Hone of ht-r 
bone, indeed, and flesh of her flesh, they group themselves, as they iiave 
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til warn (lout;, around tin: unceistml central Art of Building, lint they sin 1 
constituent* now and colleagues, net poor rctaiwsa and tfiliordmittes. 
We have only to Lliink for a moment of die generous pMIawphy 'f tU* 
unity, and what must follow is precisely wh«t wc seo. lbe lin^l i>n 
architect of to-duy inis for lib Mows and follow-workers, no longer the 
dainty dilettante only, or the pious eeclesiologist, licit nil those popalnr 
handlers of the pencil—the same ]>cneil as Jus owiv—the deromtor, the 
colourist, the ornamental1st, the glass-painter, the modeller, the var^-r, 
tl,e statuary, the nwtal-w«ker, the furnisher, the tissue-worker, the c lay- 
worker, the plaster-worker, in short, the whole order of those designers 
who produce Art ArrhiMttnil. amongst whom lie is sufficiently proud to 
Ih.% as his name implies AfrhHrtti^ only, technical chief. 

Looking at tin hick ward condition of artistic taste in England prior 
w L ( )e tpoclc of 1851, mid the prominent position which the country has 
since assumed in the march of industrial ptogress in general, it is only 
iiatuml I lint tho cluuijte of prinaiple mid practice thus accounted for 
should iiiiuiifest itscIF more distinctly here than elsewhere. Rut at the 
Stine Lime we have now' w cti» with England on this interesting ground 
on more eqrtal terms than formerly, not only the sister kingdoms uf 
Scotland and I rekud, hut the whole of the Anglo-Saxon Empire. Cfliiiwbi. 
All st ml in. Sew Zealand, the Cape, India, ham nil felt the same glad 
influence in diifereni degiws and forms; and— what may seem ut first 
sight strange— the exceedingly independent United Stutes of America, 
withoum mmuent’s compromise of their self-confide ucc, Imve preferred to 
follow the ««na of English progre^wiih ttfiddityof kindred and indeed 
fiH H | filing that ifj tnMt interesting and fluttering to contemplate. 

On the Gout ineut of Europe we should scoreely expect to be able to 
dfean the mine development of free and IKipnlnJ Art: for the hw.Mss 
iif dua^ij hna hitherto 1«eh always nimv free and popular there; thicii in 
England. But nevertheless it is elwirly to lie seen that m I'mino. ill 
Itdgium und Holland, in (ternamy and Austria, in Italy, and even in 
Russia. I he invariable, Imtumte inertial*. utMoepm «f t.cierui.tiomi 
eompetitinn and rivalry has been to liberate and popularise ah Xiiduatruil 
Art whatever, and. omungst lice rest, to release practical Architecture 
more or less from cc feeling of academical restraint. Everywhere', in a 
word, during tho lust forty years, the thoughts of architects Iiuvb ben 

widening witli the progress of tho world,' 

Tbif liMofkul additions now nmk to our nilthor a work will Ik- found 
to turn upon the general idea thus indicated. There » appended 10 
various sections which dad with the severed nationalities sw-h Further 
historical matter Msmwira in ouch caw te tie neewauty wider the heading 
,if .• Stax* Architennre ; " mid it is hoped that the opptoprintioi. 
uliieflv to England and America nf the additional space at command wd 
be approved hy the reader, on account of the peculiar interest which will 
found to attach to the progress of the Art in the Anglo-Saxon lotion* 

it 2 
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of thi! world. Rut its repnls die orijniml text of the work it has been 
thought best to make tio uIteration whatever j and the Editor has i.!a*n> 
fore eon li mil himself to the task of introducing uccoeiunul comments, 
with the object, not of correcting the author, to it of accommodating his 
bold iiml forcible opinions to the modified dunking of the present day, 
iiid perhaps to the practical experience of the working architect. 
Fi'rgtisson’g text is therefore K-ft absolutely uh he left it, and the iriton- 
timi is that the added observations shall la- accepted and considered 
bj the reader always as explanations must respectfully offered to curry 
forward the views of a critic who, although far in advance of his ria». t 
him necessarily ken overtaken by the rapid progress of suWjiieiit 
events. 

The Editor has to record his cordial ockuowJcdinittints to the pro¬ 
fessional journals, as well as to private architects and to the Council 
of the Institute, for tlw additional illustrations which are introduced. 

It has to la* noted that in every case tlie Edtiorial Addition* are 
printed in Lhe same type jis the test, but distiugtiislicd by the use of 
bnirbt*. thus [ ]. So also iu the Irnhx and the Lit! a/ lltmtndim’, 
(.although nnt in the 'fable of Contents) the new matter is distinguished 
bjf the use of Hulks. 

The additional engravings luivc ken produced, with his usual care and 
intelligent®, by Mi 1 . Cooper, by whom tile whole of the original illiistra- 
tious were supplied. In nspeet of the choice or subjects, the Editor’s 
very difficult [ask has been to select from the overwhelming mass of 
admirable examples, nnt an adequate, but a manageable number, which 
shnald serve the simple purpose of indicating the lines of progress. 

TI tanks are opoiolfy due to the accomplished writer for tk Memoir 
nf the Author which forms part of the prefatory matter, ami none the 
h*i for Ids interesting postscript ; also to the’ Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society from whose Transactions the Memoir is taken. 

Robert Kerr, 

J>N^rrri, Ituirui^ IffiH. 
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THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO 'HIE FIRST 
EDITION (L8G2). 



When the 1 History of Architecture 1 was fml published m two 
volumes, in 1855, it was intended thnt it should hm been followed 
by a third, completing the history of the art from the earliest day 
to the present time. Various engagement* and occupations hove 
hitherto prev^ifced this intention from being earned into effect, and 
the concluding portion of the work is in conwqncuce now given to 
the public in snob a form that it may either be bound up as the third 
volume of the 4 Handbook^ or treated as an entirely separate work 
complete in itself. 

Even Independently of the lapse of time which has occurred since 
the lirat publication, the nature of the subject demands a different 
class of treatment from that pursued in the earlier portions of the 
History, For reasons explained id the 1 ntreduetion to tins volume* 
it is no longer possible to treat it as the ooiisot-utiTO history of an 
important art, carried out in every pirt of the globe on the mine well- 
understood and universally acknowledged principles Extraneous 
mattem and individual tastes and caprices have been imported into 
the practice of the art to such an extent, that it is at every page 
necessary to stop to explain and guard Ji^iinst them ; tmd this volume 
in ctineequeiioe becomes far more a critical essay on tike history of tin- 
aberrations of the art during the lost four centuries tlian a narrative of 
an inevitable sequence of events, as was the ease in Lhc previous parts, 
of the work. 

Notwithstanding this, the mode of treatment is the same as nearly 
as was practicable with such different materials, in order that the 
whole might form one work : so that, except the essential distinction 
b^ween the principles on which the ancient and modern styles are 
carried out, there ii little change beyond a slight variation in the 
nature of the illnstnitimis. These are generally of a much more 
pictorial diameter than those of the former volumes, the object Mug 
to reproduce the &zum picture as conceived in the mind of an indi¬ 
vidual artist, not to tnine the gnidtud development of a qnaai-natisnil 
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jin. In oonaeqnancc raf this, there are fewer plans than in Site * Hand¬ 
book/ and a smaller number of purely arehitecuinil il lust ml ion?. 

Where plans of dm rebel and ocher similar buddings are intro¬ 
duced which admit uf comparison with chose engraved for the previous 
volumes, they are nil reduced to the same scale of IbO feer to I inch* 
but. this hm liecu impo^ihk with palaces and many dvil edifice**, 
l bar extent being such us to rcqtiiife o sparer of three or four time* the 
dxe of a page of this vmluniu for tfrfli f display ; and the dimensions 
even of ismuy of the chorobBi are mzdh that it Iws k'en found iuipruo 
Uunhle, from the same cam*' + to adhere tu the scale of *“hi feet- to 1 inch 
for dilutions and sections, an wm the case in the prerinns voinmtsS. 
This is of infinitely 1 i*h iniportniuir here than it would have k'en 
when *|miking of tin* true styles, inixsiuudi as tin: plans of Reiuii*- 
Hinra churches are seldom interesting developments of any system, 
ami those of civil buddings are rarely of any mine beyond showing 
the general liimuiiBions of the edifice, while in (taliices and dwelling- 
houses, unless the plans of two or time storeys are given, the whole is 
unintelligible. Even when this is done* their complicated and utilita¬ 
rian arrangement isuu never compete in interest with the great internal 
halls of U 1 ill pits or churches* which are often iptire a* artistic and as 
mommienral as tla* exterior of the buildings which contain them. 

It need, perlmpo, kuinllv lx; uiciiiEoned that tlie [indent work by 
no means pretends to lie a complete history of the Reim.-AUEicv styles, 
iRo mi mu ran* are the examples that it would require three or four 
volumes to descTik them all, and more than a corresponding In¬ 
crease ui illustratlotss to render them intelligible. All that hm been 
attempted lias been to select the bedi and most typical specimens in 
mch country, anil this? only t and by mmm of them to [wint our tin* 
peculiarities and to explain the aims of each separate Hiitimmliiy : 
while, us u general ride, only snch buildings have been described at 
length as Irnva been uLso M Inst mind by the woodcuts, It would, of 
cotirMit have bwn msv to enlarge the text to almost any extent by 
enumerating or describing other examples - but a** ootlnttg tmti be 
more unintelligible than a mere verbal dwriptian of n building, this 
bus, Jin fur us pOBuhk'i Ijcvii avoided* and nil tluit hm been aimed Jit Is 
lo itsaigu to the blub ling* of the IkEinh&iitne stylus Llie same relative 
importance und amount of space lls i was given to those of the true 
stylus in the previous volumes. 

A work of this extent^ and with fflnsfcratiiflm of the size hero 
adopted* cannot make any jirctcnsimis to lx.* considered ur u Fcientibc 
treatise In the ordinary acceptation of the Lerm ? great joins luivc 
therefore been taken to avoid all technical terms or expressions which 
might Lie unintelligible in the general reader, lint the word " Order " 
wcora so often, and is used throughout In so technical a manner, iluiL 
it may be useful to detino exactly in whit sense it is employed. The 
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iwcicnks generally grouped LS l-g l l 1 d i fFenim etykw oF ornumc [station into 
three ulnsrai : the Doric, or that used by the pure Hoiliens, or Dorian 
Greek* ; U» I i.uik-, used by Use Asiatic 1 : reeks* and by the Pehtigh nr 
Arcadians, in Greece ; and lastly* the CormthiiLn t which, though prtdHihly 
invented nr burrowed from i3l-‘ Egypt Emus by the Gn&iks, was the Roman 
Order jwr taftsHenti* The two first new 
also used at Rome, but with ^nsidiTtible 
modifications* which, however, were any¬ 
thing hut improvements ; and the 1 tstlLtn 
%Btnnwtbt£ of the sixteenth century 
added the Ttisc&r^ which they erroneously 
illumed to lie only a simpler form of 
Dork-, and the CcmpD&kc, whidi wna only 
one of the hundred modi lieu! ions of the 
Corinthian Order a# employed by the 
Homans. Pa Had so, Vignola, and others 
of that school, fixed the dimensions, the 
forma and del ails of these Jive Orders 
by laws which Imvo since that time Iseeu 
considered immutable* In consequence 
of this, when Eptitkmg of nit Order In 
this work, it will always Ihl- understood 
a* referring to one of these five Glasses as 
defined by the architects of the sixteenth 
Century* In the sense in which it is here 
used, mi Older always consists of two 
principal ports,—ti vertical colunm and 
si horizontal entablature, The column 
always conaiite of three parte*—n base, a 
shaft, and a capital. The entablature^ in 
like manner, always includes an architrave, a friao, mid a cornice. Tip 
thefte the Italians often added a pedestal below and a balustrade ulmvts ; 
but these are not parts of the * Order,” which m always uudtraUKxL to 
include only the six parts first mentioned. 




['■luliuii fiirti nf flit 

“OnSni-."* 


It may add to the deanic^ of wlmt follows* if before concluding 1 
add one word regarding the posiLiosi naaigned eo Media} nil Ait in this 
and the curlier work* tliuiigii It may appear to lie more personal to 
myself Lbim is quite desirable* When the first two volume* were 
published, it was objected l\mt I did not appreciate, mid consequently 
did not admire, the Jhdhevul styles. It” the qiusiiun were only jxiT* 
sorm L it might be enffloiant to reply that a lifetime devoted tu their 
study T which might in the ordinary mm of the term have been far 
more profitably employed, ought to lx: a sufficient muw&t to that 
accusation* But the case, as I understand it* may be more clearly 
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stated l\nm :—No work of human hands is perfect t while it ^ 
tmti that few honestly dalHmifced productions of man s intellect arc 
wit! inill some peculiar merit of their own: ifflfl on comparing one vrith 
the other* it hlviei.h ;ia impossible to overiiKik the merits of tlii± one ns 
Lu avoid noticing the ini(.^rftctitJiLs uf the other* Then; urc few, for 
i iiataiice, but will admit that the Greek ylo of An-hitectunj ]H»s.settR7: 
a cer tain purity, an elegance, and a tebhnic perfection, which nre 
wholly wanting in the Gothic. The latter may !>e Infinitely more 
varied or riches m ; more poetic ; more sublime, purim]* that 

is not the question—each has merits of its own : but the nun whu 
Bee?? no beauty in the one style, and is blind to the ipiperfectmus of l!mj 
other, 1 = a parti.-uni, and riot u historian of the art, and looks nt the 
subject from a totally difficult pint of view from that to which l 
luivo always aspired to attain, Willie admiring, however, the true 
Meiiiieval Art with the iutensest enthusiasm, I cnunut without regret 
ehsj so much talent employed and >o much money wasted in producing 
imitafckms of it, which though Gothic in outward ™ 

ereetdl in utter defiance of every principle of Gothic Art. Neither 
can I took without extreme sorrow on the oblitcrulkm of everything 
that Is truthful or worthy of study Iei our noble cathedrals or beaofilal 
pirish chmclitei; nor do I care to refrain from csprahig tuy dissent 
from iho system which Is producing tittle dtfplombla results* 

If the ijuisrimi is raised which style hi most suited to uur prerent 
purposes ? that is a different matter alEogctber, on which it \s not 
i Y ^cmaj tii enter here, jis my views on that subject are saftieiiuitly 
explained in the body of the work ; but f must be allowed to express 
a hop that no architect or section of architects will consider that 
there is anything in the remotest degree personal in any expression in 
this volume, Mv conviction is ilmt the architects of the present day 
have shown, themadvc* thoroughly comjutent to the task they base 
undertaken, and would prove equally so to any other that curs be pro- 
prmed to them: ttud if they were allowed to eserciao their intellect*, 
mid not forced to trust only to tbdr memories, they might do ^iiiO- 
thing of which we should teve cause to te proud : I mil they are 
working on u wrong system and from false premia, so that surees* 
Kwnrt to be iinptwil p!o. Still, if the Gothic architect would cull 
themselves ** Archaeologists,” and the Grecians 14 Bohulaia^ I would 
bow with due respect to their science or their looming} hut though 
they might produce temples Hint would deceive lctiura, ur churdfcs 
that would mystify a WSnkfiam or a Waynfiete, that would not liter 
the state of the caw : for I deny tluH titter ArctuEotogjf or Schulnr- 
ship ift Architecture according to any reasonable definition of the 
term, or s cumtcqiictnLljyi that their repnkhietimis luive any claim to te 
treated aa a]admens of that art in a wart eajiecfolly dedicated to the 
Ee-thetic development of the Art of Budding* 
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fbcnt is another aspect of the question which in many respects 
1* nione sorrowful titan even this, In their iucQiisldexakv steal for 
Mijdiasval Art, tfus Archaeologists fire fust obliterating all traces of the 
«5i*aice timj m zealously cultfrutc- Thirty or forty years ago. ir von 
entered a cathedral in Prance or Eu gland* von ui once could guv, 
Tht#a airuhes utru built hi the aige of the Conqueror—that capital 
belOcigfi to tbo earlier Heiuys-—that window tniccir must have been 
executed during the reign of the first or second Edwnnl: or that vault 
during the Tudor period mu! so otu Not only could you Iik a date on 
every part and every detail* hut yon could read in them the filings 
nmi sispinu ions that in duo need the priest who ordered, or the builder 
or carver who executed thnUL All this is now changed. You enter u 
cathedra I and admire ssoiue iron-work m rude you are sure U must 
bs uld + but which your guide informs you has just been put up by 
Smith of Coventry, Ym sou some curved monsters so uncouth thut 
iiu modem intiiginatioii could concern; them— M Brawn of Cambridge* 
Sir ; ir —some pointed glos^ su badly drawn am) bo crudely coloured 
it must he old - 4 ' Jones of Newcastle.’ 11 Yon decipher with difficulty 
the archaic insc-ript ioh on some monumental bni&o, mid arc start Sid 
to find it ending in + - a n. Jsd* s 11 and so on through the whole church. 
It Is bo easy for people who have attained a Euperior degree of 
proMutH-y to imitate the arts of those of a lower stage, that the 
forgeries are pH-ftat and absolutely niidcti/irtabltL With a higher 
vhk&E of An this would Ir impossible ; but. the gnist rtcounneudnuon 
of l i oil do Arr is, Liu it it so rude that nuy jounttymim con succeed 
in imitating it; and they have dune so till ail out grand old bnildingo 
are dot hid in falsehood, while all our new buildings aim only at 
deceiving If this is to continue, Ardiileoturt in England is not 
worth writing about; but it is principally ii] the hop iliut a tricar 
expos itiou of the mistaken system on which the art k now practised 
may lead to some uiHdionitian that thk work has lten, written. How 
fur it may be successful depends nn thusi- who read it, or from ita 
study may be lead to perceii'e how falsa and mistaken the principles 
arc on which modern Ajuliituctuti- is Lhiiaed, and ki>» easy* on the 
contrary t it would In- to Him—i if we were only content to follow in 
Lhe^ime [mth which lias M to perfection in all countries of [he world 
and in all age* preceding that to which the history contained in ibis 
volume extends, 

[T If k; o r ALt f! va t id vs axi i att it r of i j f the A ituoil TI jure sire 
certain startling suggesiinns offered in the concluding paragraphs of this 
Preface which seem to rtHjlitre that the position nhd attitude of so 
courageous a critic should be at once more clearly defined, Tim reader 
will no doubt l>e fully prepared to understand that Fergmson was one 
of the most prominent writer* of his day upon the recondite subject of 
Architecture* In fact, in the public view he was the mart prominent of 
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hIIh And yet he w»a net a sUicuil aitrkUecL Now it niny ujifttiir 

^umcwhnt paradoxical* but it i> not, to M.y that Lis imri^fofi*,Hioiia| 

potitimi and h& non-professionaL attitude were ill it wry great degree the 

secret of bis suueess. ; for* in plain words* it was almost t&rciitiftl Ui 

such &ucM3 in England that he should be on imifltonr. No architect 

brought up to practical bnsirmss could find time for so much writing, 

nr imperially for so much r^L-arch* The loo technical style, uUo* of 1he 

writer who knows too iniicii of >udn u subject in not always actv] nnhk% 

whether to specialists who are well informal or to general rtu'kTS who 

are ill i L a An intelligent and cnttnied amateur, however, going lightly 

over the ground, may please all t the unlcarnni aro not mystiiud and the 

learned make allowanced. During FcrgU^on’a time there wen- a good 

many amateur* why were writing f truly on ineliiUsettire— R siskin* for 

example* Turkey Leeds, Willie* md any mimkr of local % 

and all were respectfully attended to, even by ptofesriuiml arriutacEA — modi 

more, indeed* than their contain[tururirs who ushI the pencil and not the 

pen. The reader* tkrefore* is not to expect to discover m Ferguson s 

writing's any sense of difiidenoe* nr even of deference to professional 

superiority. Bat neither ought the student to he (.filled upon lo wy&pt 

his dicta a& if they were the n^ults of a different kind of experience from 

that which he actually |kj^^-iL Moreover* ;lh Fergii^oifa opinions 

are exceedingly free, and bis language equally outspoken* we nmy ftilrly 

assume it to have ken one of the most obvious of hip principles; that his 

rvadera ahull think m freely m himself* mid esprit themae-lvt** if iky 

please, ilh plainly. It must k rmeinkrad, also, that Feign ason was one of 

the most. OTicoiMnunthlc and ini-on vim-IMe of men. Tb^-who recollu^-i 

the incident will never forget, the eon clarion which he arrived wt p and tile 

word* in which he expKtettud It, m the ontaom@ of his visit to dorusalciu. 

It had been pointed ont to him that his theories mipt'd.irtg the Holy 

Places were tha&i of one who 11 !md never ken there. ^ Yerv well, he said in 

* 

effect* now that I have ken there* what is the result : fii J have mahing 
tu retract: and nothing to add ! " If the same Stlf^uificieney pervades 
the present bool* as it dm all his Wiks, why should it not ? 
Hesitating doctrine tmiy appear to U- prudent* hut is it Found lo foe 
acceptable5* 

Tl* (ftji’iillar tprnlideations with which FeTguimn was endowed for 
tin: position he eventually nsframd m the author of liooks like i\m wetv 
the p-sf^tssiuii nf a '■ingnlurly pnwcrfril analytical hud led mid mi iwxideiH 
tul bnt Htroug inclination towards the study of architecture as a hubby* 
There is jfttitbing to lead as to kliovsthat h professional education weald 
have made Jiim u ■lifiti.iigiiislnd ppicrieal architect- The pcobaldUity 
|»erlaupe ip tlint lie would have drifted, like so many others, into the 
ik-eepi-nnce of ]*s\m with honest mercantile profit at any price, and Ilk 
hooka would never have !>eei.i written. But the voting merctuint isi India, 
jxispc-ssit! of ll fnir amount of Lestbefelo UiKie nnd ntHI inure of shrewd 
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philosophy, with ample leisure uml enterprise* fhr removed from the jntct- 
Lectiiul activities of Imme* and fLjEiiisitjg- himself with the oarfotEJ manifest 
tut ions that surrounded him, w r u& educating Mm reff miconsciou&ly fur a 
kindred career. The contemplation of the majestic remains of indent 
building attracted hi? attention* Study provoked iruvel, and travel pro¬ 
voked study. He was more and mom fascinated by the veueniblc repose 
of Oriental antiquity* and the quaint mid stolid simplicities of ion long- 
descended nnd «ti]| active hnrnlicmfis. He became a philosophical 
explorer of the Did Architecture of the Eiusi. Then, us he contenipluted 
the mysterious tetuples of Hindosteu, bis sj^eeulutiouB, by n not un¬ 
familiar instinct, ltd him backward to the long-lust Temple of Sacred 
Strriptmm, more umteriuiis still. Searching yet closer in lii*. isirin^tncss, 
the very du munis und essences of Art secim-d not inno&sdMe to Ida 
investigation ; and it was more than excusable if he dreamed of his return 
tu the profile West in the character of a new prophet for the criticism of 
the Architecture of ad I time. 

There i> on- ‘[motion, however, which may here occur to the exjicrt, 
Thais Anglo-Indian amateur would inf course have two subjects for study 
offered to him by those strung remains of building, He r-rmld jjivc^ti- 
gate either the problems of their construction nr the idiosyncrasy of their 
dasigti* h is enough to say that he devoted himself to design atone, 
Xo doubt he would see that Lb.- Art of Architecture is the clothing -if 
the Science of Construction; but it would I he idle to deny that* in the 
examples which he was sup assiduously exploring, this interdependence of the 
Art and the Science wa^ far from conspicuous. It is scarcely too much 
to say that decorative superticiiULon is almost the only mle of Oriental 
effect* the surface of the work dominant everywhere* the fiubcuteuecus 
structure never accentuated, seldom developed, sometimes not even 
permitted to R&seit its existence. 

We iiiU£t not. expect to discover, therefore* in hVrgnBaan^ philosophy 
fill that we might wish to find, or all that lie himself might wish to 
express of that particular kind of criticism which turns upon the 
structure&jue. Although a critic by mu are, he was nut a builder by 
practice. llnL be Jix-s not fail to see and ns teach tluit the architect must 
h‘ a Huilder or he be no true Architect, and that this is one of the lending 
doctrines of all advanced architectural wisdom. 

There is another point which demands a word of explanation, namely, 
the anxiety which the author manifests, lest it should lie thong) li he 
M did xml appreciate and conwittEDtly did rot admire the Mediieval 
styles." Mirny readers will require to lie rendmled that the famems 
Buttle of the Styles ,+ was at the time of writing 1 icing hotly contested, 
uikil that Fcrgtiasoii was publicly recognised as u member of “the Classic 
party." When lie at first Battled in London cm Ids return from India, and 
Commenced his career ns an architectural critic, hi 184o, the doctrinal 
system of Prufisssors Cockerel] and Donaidsoo was something like Lhu 
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following:—Tbe architecture of fhe :i indent Greeks was to be accepted 
dogmatically, tisof heroic* if doc of almost siquntmudanu origin, That 
of the Homans, although a deteriorated version of the Hellenic legend, 
whs still scarcely of this jioor world. A Spanish eoclistniiic laid 
declared that llte Five On lots were delivered to Solomon out of heaven 
itself; but this went too fur, Coming to the I lark Agt*. however, the 
less stud of Uttitn the letter; and even the Middle Agm were aa perveree 
in imb hot: turn its itt social oondttioiu mid religion, The [Inliarta of 
the siitounth century, however, hy u happy inspirulion ]«ul reverted 
to tile Roman remains. and their followers to the Creek ; and Modem 
Europe, led hy Frew-e, was stilt pdnsuing the revival of the antique, 
sometimes BUtwasftilly, son n;( inns not. This was ** I’Lassieism."—On 
the other bind, there had lieen reeentty growing' up in England a certain 
patriotic liking for the curious work of the Midi lie Ages, which, under n 
sort of protest, had to lie recognised, in this wny ** I lotMcism ’* was also 
being ** revived," and hud indeed I women rival to Ulaasickm. Sot that 
Classicists could admit the two to be uf equal rirtou j but they coaid lw 
liberal in coin me mint ion, catholic in criticism, and eoleetie in iiructiee,— 
Tints there were two ucmlemioal styles, the Cks.dc ami the Gothic ; mid 
in fact, having regard to the peculiar erolesisiitlcisTii of the time, and it* 
demonstrativeness artistically, there might Is.' no serious objection to tlai 
Gothic having a itiorwjjoty of t hunch work.—But, itniier the IwulcrHliip 
of I’agin, und before long of Bcresford Hope, this compromise was 
unlled la question, The Gothic eoci'^iuKiical practitioners and their 
pajiils began to hm uni it nte thuinscive* a militant party ; and. inasmuch 
us L'liureii-luiiJdiiig was acquiring still iucreaeiiig importance und 
popularity in the higher architectural |ai*eiiee, and its specialists were 
growing more and more enthusiastic, not to say violent, in their 
demeanour, the time soon arrived when the profession of urchitwtfl 
was tin the language of Sir Gilbert Scott) divided into ** two hostile 
rumps," regarding each utiier with «mutual scum." The Gnthii&ts 
indeed Incline so courageous us to press tlic question pkitdj why the 
whole dominion of bus Id lug-art should not be their own. For Classic, 
they declared, was effete arid anomalous altogether, nnd Gothic tin only 
true iiul living Style. I’Iiiik arose the u Secular Gothic” practice t and 
it wus upon this ground (for there was absolutely no other practical 
!«oint at issue but the supremacy of Secular Gothic 1 chut tire two [«rtirs 
proceeded to fight “ the Battle of the Styl^," WJKhin very few years 
the rival sellouts bod assumed such aaatiitade that, in t|» public com- 
jetition for the Government Offices in i«r,7. the pri»- bad to be awarded, 
for the sake of twice, to representative* of the two m.yk* alternate! v ; 
which was nt least ludicrous, Bat shortly after this, another opjN.rt unity 
offered for a trinl uf strength. A President of the Institute of Architects 
iud to be appointed by a vote or the Iwdy of Fellow,*, on the decease of 
Hirl de Grey who Lad boon allowed to hold the position as un honorary 
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pcmkr sum! patron for some-five-and twenty years, Cockerell, who had 
retired from active life, was persuaded to accept oflice for a few moutlis : 
mid in tile meantime the two factions were preparing to join iu battle, 
AH ttic excitement of u partiamcmniy election was then emulated'in 
tile fanvnasEiig operations of contending committees, and, when Benaford 
Hope was defeated by Tite, it whs by only so modest a majority tliat he 
sQoeecihHl on the next occasion unopposed, in forinul recognition of the 
equality of parties,—!Hina it was, therefore, that Fergusson. in ennse- 
ijneiiet' of his being known to be u Classicist in pemoiud tiv-tc, would 
obviously deem it necessary, as the author of a {mpulur historical work, 
expressly to cultivate impartiality between these struggling schools; 
ami so it will lie easily understood ihut any apology lie would think it 
desirable to offer, elh In- doi* here, would have fur its object to deprecate, 
on the part. of one half of his readers, the very nature] idea that lie •* did 
not appreciate, and consequently did not admire, the Medieval styles," 
I i-rliujfti it is correct to say also that ut that particular titne the claims of 
Meditevnl architecture wmild manifestly gain, utnl its admirer* lie nil the 
more pamfiod, by this recognition of the necessity for expressly allaying 
their ttppreliflpttioiis ; but there in, huwever, another guarantee of For* 
gussoii’i impartiality which must, curry still more weight than any such 
ussumuwj could convey. It lias to lie btinie in mind that the only atti¬ 
tude lie ever pniclicnlly assumed miioiigHt professional architects whs that 
Ilf a crit ic, Indeed, it is lib strong point as a writer that lie Imd no 
educational predilections, and Ho persons] interest* ns an active man of 
business. He was in every respect a free-hmee. The student-reader 
rimy therefore trust to lib guidance with perfect confidence^ He amid 
imt jiwsihlj lie & Classicist like Donaldson ; nor a flothkist like Pugin * 
nnr even uii Eclectic like Dighy Wyatt: lie was entirely tin outsider. The 
Hattie of the Styles him now dial out : it can scarcely lie said to have 
iieen fought out. The prwt i«il contest was between Secular Gothic and 
Vermicular European ; uud both alike luive lieen supplanted for the time 
in popular favour by n new cum promise. Academically, of course, the 
Vermicular European remains Intact and pmctinilly the “ Flemish 
KewUsttace" of the puffing fashion is the successor of the S enior 
Gothic! but if the render insists iqsm knowing which is tile winner, 
there are many who will answer that for the present hath seem to hare 
lost—a result by no means tin known in other kinds of warfare (bun this. 

The reader tuny therefore be all the more- pleased to find that, even 
in flitch circumstances as these, our Author's courageous criticisms eouie 
uut of the crucible of his shrewd and candid intelligence with such 
indisputable imjemiality and integrity. The questions which lie under¬ 
took to examine were not the traditions of scholastic dogmatism, but 
the merits and demerits of cominon-isensitile Art-workmanship. The 
architect of his ideal was neither ('lassie dilettante tior Gothic fades t- 
ologist; neither plorbling prosaic nor dreaming mystic ; but 11 scholarly 
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H-nifM-tmtia, devoting Iii- Um L*ru_*ririt^ to Oh Imimrt imd inunk 'X-ivL-: of 
ri]^ji'-:l judgment m pr-iotic-ul ik-iguim;t st-lf-taught in thi hhiIkj, mid 
sdLmutk on tlics building ml her thain drilled in the lhimIvioy ; relying 
much upon intelligent rcfia^unu urn] very little Ligmu pi.dtLmiu oon- 
tmvvrey : trailing t-> insight Hither lIi.lcj prudent p mid Li> uj-tittulu toe re 
tluiu rule: mill tlimkiq^-otit fur himself, with every cmv mad every 
irntilkk-rirc, the pleura nt problems of life tongue* tndecl mul itdminahle 
An, fur i In- stke of k* m-kirnwledgeil rind his own 
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THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION (L873). 


Cv prep^mg for the press tills New Edition of the s History of the 
Haleru Styles of Arch licet are* 1 List! whole test has I u cardaUy 
mvised* not only to correct imperfwtL&na, but also lo admit of the 
knowledge gained during the last x en years \mng sneur- 
E° mf °d in it. This revision h|g nUo enabled the author to engraft 
on tin- body of the work the osperieiiee derived from a tour made 
tOirough parts of Italy and Fiance, during the spring of last year, 
with the especial object of verifying or i^ravling first Impressions 
Kgurding amny important buildings which urc the subject of com- 
munt in the following pg<*. The death* too* of seraul eminent 
British architects bsia admitted of their works being described in 
tliisi Hew edition, which* on the conditions to which the work in 
limited, could not he done when h was first published. 

With these additions and improvements, It is hoped that the work* 
as it now Htanda. may be cnrrridemJ as supplying a want which Inis 
hitherto existed in the literature of the subject of which it treats; 
ua modern work of the same scope being known to exifii, cither in 
English or in any foreign language, which gives a condensed ami 
popular account of one of the most- important—even if not the most 
perfect—of tli© stylos of ArcliiLecture in use among the civilised 
mu ions of the world. 

AA huu this work was first published, in 18G2* it was intended—ns 
is explained in the Preface to the First Edition—to form a sequel 
to the 1 Handbook of Architecture/ published in 1&5S. 

The materials of this Handbook were ufterwaida nhamm^l 1 and 
enlarged, so as to form the History of Architecture* 5 in two volume 
published in 1807, when this volume still occupied the same relative 
position as the third and concluding volume of the History. As now 
reprinted, it is intended to form the Fourth Volume of a new edition 
of the whole work, which is passing through the press* and which it 
Is intended shall take the following form. 
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It Is propp'd m reprint the two volumes of Use A Hktoiy of 
Arelutoctnre, 1 with snch corrections and additional matter m may bo 
requisite to bring tlkem up to the knowledge of the present duy, hut 
leaving out of them all the chapter relating to India, The genera) 
bktoiy, without India, will ihm form a separata work, in two volumes 
of about 000 juices each, and with not leas than 1000 illuMnitlcm?, 

The Indian chapters now occupy 800 pages* with 200 woodcuts. 
It is proposed to double the extent of the text, ami to add at kest 100 
nm 11 lustrations. It will thoR form a volume similar in extent to 
the three others, ami will be sold separately. The concluding volume, 
as before, will be the present one* which brings down the history to the 
present time. 

By this armugatnent, those who pusses the ongiiml work will 
not And it superseded or its value destroyed by this new edition, 
unless they fed specially interested in the Indian brand) of the 
subject, and In lltat case they can obtain the Indian volume sepunudy 
without the necessity of purchasing the whole work. On the other 
hand, those who feel an especial interest in India may obtain all that 
refers to that country in a single volume especially devoted to the 
subject* 

It is intended that the first and second volumes skill lie published 
in November next year, and the Italian volume towards the end 
of 1875. 


20* L* it. tjftii m Flam, September, I STS. 
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JAMES FEItGUSSON: 

A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 1 

Bv Wuluh 11. White, 

Stcnfary </ the HoyiJ Institute </ hrititk ArehittctK 

Jahes FERorasoy, C.I.E.. D.OX. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., F.R.8., 
F.fi S., Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society, it Past Vice- 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, a Member of the 
<''>iiiu:il of the Itoyal O n-graphical Society, a Member of the Society «f 
Dilettunti, and uf other learned ixxlies, mu l».m at Ayr in Scotland, on 
the iiud of Januaty, l*n*, Hia father, Dr. WDIiMtt FergiBsop, author 
of 'Notes otid Recollections of a Professional Life,' was a man of some 
mark, who hud seen service in various ferns of the world, having been 
findent on the Flag ship at Copenhagen in Hjui, principal medical 
oiliisr at the taking of 0|iarto, in the passage of the Dnnro, and at 
Tulnvcra; and who, after serving in the West Indies, went to live at 
Edinburgh in the year lai,. James, the younger of Dr, Fergus&ou’s 
two sons, hurl consequently the opportunity of beguming Ins education 
at the High School of lliai city. He entered Sir. Irvine's first class 
there in ldid, and in the following year was in the second class. Dr, 
PtTgusson, however, left Edinburgh in 1821, aad at the invitation of 
H. U, Jt. the Duke of f! touccstcr, on whose staff he hud acted in France, 
settlcrl at Windsor, where he ultimately obtained n large and lucrative 
practice as n physician, 3 The subject of this notice was then sent to 
n private scliiml at Hounslow, and as he was destined for eiiipluvuient- 
in the (inn of Fairlic, Fetgasson, utid Co., uf Calcutta, with which lira 
family I tad been long connected, and in which Ids elder brother was a 
jstrtucr, his early education was neither academical nor classical, On 
the contrary, it was of a very ordinary character. The firm, however, 
felled noun after James Fttgnsson’a arrival in India, and he became an 
indigo planter. He also, in conjunction with his brother William, 
started an independent bouse of bnatness in Calcntu, from which he 


* Tliis notice vu Ural published in I Society with additions by the writer, 
tin- Attblml liijur! for ISSU of the Royal ’ ScO Dr. Ffsr|'UiifC»’« * Molts gad He- 
Aeintii: Society, and fri Lciv n.-printod bj edUftcUEitu tif :i Profraaiocii] Lift:/ cd|£cd 
tfae kind iXimwint. Ujfl Cciimui! of ihfli by Jalut^ Ftfiniaacm. London, lS4fiv 8vw, 
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fortune to spend the bvi yua» of toy life u country vten Art. (hmi Ji 
old and decrepit, sail follows the suae path that led it tutt-ji-L. t-- r * 
faction l,i the <l;i vb of ite youth and vigour, anil, though it umv l» effete, 
it i, not insane.' In the East, men still n*e Ob* ™«»° m 
urt and their common hi* in carrying Llivir views into tffect. I hey 
d0 !10t , aa i» modem Europe, adopt strange hnllttrinntim.s that can only 
luad to brilliant failures : and, in tiawwqOMtt, tUoogb ** nmj 
ine Uned to despise result they are perfection itself com^ud with whit 
W e do when we take into account the relative physical and mural men'* 

of the Asiatic and the Angto-Sami.. V c,)tlret uf ^ P™™ 

among the predmtB of art tl«mselvre in this manner I have found for 
inure instruct iiw than isooks of theories are or perhaps ever can lie . and 
1 kllcve all would find it so if they could follow it in Sl Kh circumstance 
as would prevent their faring influenced by the errors of bod education, 
or free them from the trammels of the stereotyped opinions of the ll ge. 
The Iselkf that St has been so to me induces me now to publish the 
result of my experience. 1 believe I ft» the path which other and 
cleverer men huvt mistaken; and a? the veriest cripple who FOgres^ 
in the right direction will beat the strongest patarinn who chooses 
a wrong i*th, I trust to king able to instruct even those before 
whose superior knowledge and abilities I would otherwise bow m 
silence," 

the end of the same preface he tells hew he had even then put 
ashle entirely the subject of that volume to give every thought and 
even’ spare moment to the pcfence of fortifiemion, Ids head king wholly 
filled with 11 walls of brick ami mounds of earth of the most murderous 
form mid moat utilitarian ugliness,” In 1KM he published Ids‘Pro¬ 
posed New System of Fortification,* the main feature of which ibe 
jiroposal of earthworks in place of masonry—tbeu a most unfaatuoiuible 
doctrine, though now universally adopted, lie further illustrated his 
ideas by printing a pamphlet entitled ‘ The Perils of Portsmouth, nr 
Prenuh Fleets and English Forts,' the third edition of which appeared 
in l*;Yfi T wburcly he forcibly directed public attention to the dangerous 
insecurity of that great military and naval port; and this w:is followed 
ip iisiS hr a sequel entitled ‘ Portsmouth Protected . . . with Notes on 
Sebastopol and other Sieges during the Present War.’ The reputation 
obtained from these works caused him to k appointed u Member of tire 
Koval Commission for the IMomaes of the United Kingdom. 

’ lie contributed to the * Transaction*' of the Royal Inatlturo of British 
Architects. papers of great value, nuroely, in 1*1 ft, on * The 11 (story < f 
the Pointed Arch in 186ft, ou ‘The Architecture: of Southern India :* 
in ler.J, on ‘The Architecture of Nineveh : ' lii 1861, on * i he An hi- 
lecturnl Splendour of the City of Hijapur,’mid ‘ The Groat kune of 
Muhammad's Tomb, Rijn pur.’ During the following year Appeared his 
* Illustrated Handbook of Architecture,' in two volumes, a work under- 
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biliitii J>y hint lit tint request of Mr, John Murray, and afterwards 
enlarged into four ataaly printed, profusely Utustrated octavo volumes, 
tsmfuiniug the 1 History of Ancient itnd Medieval Architecture ' (2 viik), 
tin- ‘History of the Modem Styles of Archileotme * (l voL'), and the 
* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture ’( ] vol.), the last one bearing 
the date of 1K7U ; nod It may be added that. of all the many volume* 
wlileh Ijhb- Fagnsaon’s rsntnc on the tkle-jwge, these are perhaps the 
only works from which lie derived any emolument, the majority of his 
wrirings having been brought oat iit IiLh own cost fur the edification of 
u neceaaazSy small number of reader?. 

All Important characteristic of Ferguson's Inlxmiy lay in tin coinage 
with which he maintained the opinions lie hud once given to the world. 
All fir most of his su-ealhd theories were started early in life, and the v 
were seldom if ever withdrawn us untenable, though capable, us lie often 
admitted, oT obvionH modification. In lit* first great orchitectonil eifort, 
‘The Principles of Beauty/ Ac., published in lBln, } M; devoted a portion 
(pp. 3!SS> to the mode in which the undent Greek Temple were 
lighted, Jt seemed lo him, even then, ahmiid to suppose that while the 
Egyptians had been so long familiar with the “ clearstory," by whidi lie 
tr.mslattil the word oiralDv, the architects of undent Greece should 
linve remained in ignorance of it; and he contended that they were too 
linistir, either lo shut opt the light of day from their temples, as sonic 
thought, or to expose uu ivory statue to the atmosphere even uf Athens. 
“5 the text of Puns mins interpreted to Imply. He treated the sniu- 
subject on a similar basis at u meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in Z-Wfi l ; and liuving prepared u largo model uf the 
Parthenon, complete, with its roof uiul *• clearstory," ua he Miev. il it 
originally existed, he wrote an Me us JK83, ‘The Partlmnmi : an Essay 
on the mode by wliieh light was introduced in Greek ami Rrnuiiu 
Tern jilts’—a subject of the utmost interest to architects and artiste, us 
wvll ne tu Wchnsdogists, luit one which, during all the year? that jMsst-d 
while he was writing alwut it, failed to elicit anything like enthusiasm 
dtiier from theoretical critics ot from practical men. On other ground 
further east FergnssonV perseverance was atieiuh.il with man immediate 
success. Ii; in 17 he published a Work in large octavo form entitled 
‘An Eswiy oil the Aueieiit Topography of JetuKilejii,* grounded mi the 
plans and uuasnremente of Catiienruod, Aranda le, and Bonomi who by 
sc singular elmnrv had I teen employed by the Tnrks to re|*iir the *i- 
«ilhtl ” Mu'. (He of () marin Jerusalem, and hud seized tlm opportunity 
to make complete drawings of the edifice. In this rutimrkublo ts.mr he 
contended that tin: present Church of the Holy Sepulchre does not cover 
the true buriiil-ptui* of our Saviour, bat that (lie true site of the Holy 
Sepaldire is the “ Dunns uf the Rock," where the Mos^nc of Umar" 
now stands, which building lie lolieved, from the evidence of tk archi¬ 
tecture, to k tlie identical Church twhl liy Constantine the Great 
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0VCT the tomb of our Saviour at Jerusalem. The wort ftJL to mu Lis 
DW n word, « sUBboni.” But in an article appeared m the 

Minima,h Etmw, on “The Church® of the Hblj Land," and 
FergUSBon replied to it, the following year, with a iwinphlet entitled, 

4 Notts on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem,’ m w hich lie 
rtjtiiied his eon tent ion and concluded with expressing his belief that in 
u very short time it would lie generally acknowledged that be Wps right. 

A storm of opposition to this theory was thereby raised, hut at the 
»mttr time tin? idea of making an flee unite survey of the H oly t it v was 
iuduecd by the novel views lie advocated, and camcil out at the cost of 
Miss (now Lady) Burdett Coutts hyOipt. (now Sir) C. W- Wilson, R.E. 
At the flume time his personal influence was rapidly increasing, and his 
views gained adherents. 1 have it on the authority of Sir Ceotge 
Grove, Ida colleague at the Crystal Palace, Ms oollaborateor in the 
Dictionary of the Bible, and bit intimate friend, that the Palestine 
Exploration Fund had its origin in a remark of FcrgiiswnV. addressed 
10 him during the hailditig of the Assyrian House in the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham, in the year LBS^-a complaint that there was no 
exhaustive and accurate Concordance of the Prop® Nan its of the Bible, 
Xor did he confine himself to influence. H» pome w ait open for the 
prosecution of his favourite investigations, when he had confident* in 
the investigator. The first large map of the ffirrnm Arm at Jerusalem 
was drawn at his coat. In u letter to the 7¥m«, published on the iTth 
of January, 1886, about a week after Ferguson's deatii. Colonel Sir 
c. w. Wilson, K.K., wrote: “It was Mr, Ferguson who enabled trie 
to make those tentative excavations at Jemalcm in 18115, which led 
the way to the lie tier known, and much mom extensive excavations 
which were afterwards carried out hy Sir Charles Warren for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. In forwarding the necessary funds Mr. 
FcrgiLssi.il, with characteristic fairness, wrote, 1 Dig wherever you like : 
you cannot dig anywhere without adding something to our knowledge 
of Jerusalem; mid if you want more money, yon tan have il.’ It is 
also no secret, I believe, dint Mr, Fergus*m was prepared to i»iy ihe 
cost of certain excavations in the H a mm Area, oh the re-uit of which 
he acknowledged his theories must stand or full, mid tiiat the Jjeifiistent 
refusal of ilie Sultan to aDow excavations to foe made in that ansi alone 
prevented him from putting his theories to practical test." His views 
on Jerusalem topography and on the Temple are given in a condensed 
form in two remarkable articles ill the * Dictionary of the Bible,' 
vols. i. and iL 

FeririL-wm continued Ills biquirka into the subject with onuhiitcd 
jerslntciH-y, mul in 1*7* published ti work of more lliun three hundred 
.pwrto j«igi&, fully illustrated with plates and woodcuts, on 1 The 
Tempi us of tile Jews and the other buildings in the Hamm Aren at 
JeriLs.dein.' in which he maintained his original opinion* in respect of 
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the Mosque of Omar, m luring the original ehureh rreried by Con¬ 
stantine* and l3',-vi.-Io]xmJ them by I earned and minute historical 
refinances. 

The fuel?* linmglit to light by tile publication id the Milnpib de 
Vugin}'hf bunk DE 3 * Hrrie Ciuirmle/ funned a sulij^t of intent interest, 
to ]u tiL. »im 1 through hismflLitijn. 1 the I Joy u] iSolti Medal for A rchit*;tnn? t 
which has been given annually M48 by Ult Majesty the I Jut.™ to 
some architect or eimlii of of any country, was offered to uni 

Lu.repEcd by the Marquis in 1879. Nor is it nny secret that tin: reeotn- 
jiictidnLiattt fur this honour* made by tlio Koval Institute; of Brkisli 
ArehUeets in 1888 on behalf of Mr. Penrose, and in 1885 on buliivlf "f 
Dr. Hdilietuanii, wens brought about by FergussEm’s earnest utlvowiey. 
Home years previously, in 1*71. he Jmd received it. Jiim^-lf for juJ lent 
hi hi zealous industry,, and power* ms an architectural historian, uni for 
the faithfulness ability. ami truthful lit 1 ** with which hi: had fulfilled 
hia the words lined by the late Thomas II. Vyntt, when, m 

Preairkiii, lie presented the Royal Medal Xu Fcrgiisnn. 

In 18G7 FergttEson de^rik-il to tht: Royal Asiatic ftnkty the 
Ammvati Tope in Ganttir, and illtglniLul his mbjwt, with the aid of 
photographs and -easts. This w as thi; year of the f Irent Exhibition at 
Paris* wb&rB, with the consent of the British Loycriiment, si torgeeolto!Urn 
of jihotogruphs of Indian Architecture, mclndiiig the Tope, was Icing 
exhibited in the Indian Court, and the facts connected with the colleo 
rion are ao identified with Forgusson ami Ms method of research, ami 
an; also &i mtmfitiiigi told us they nre l*y himself, that they should hnd 
a place in his Memoir, Having jim completed the "History of 
ArehincuireC and enjoying* iiou^-qiU'ntly, some leisure, be ueecpud, ms 
the hii^istiiKi of iho Ian; Sir Henry Ode, da- task of uirangliiga nuutkr 
of photograph* of Indian ArehiieeLiire, for the I Vi* Exhibition, mnl 
he proposed that some casts of senlptaiv or some arohlteotaral fragments 
should lv added, id enable students to judge uf tile merit of the objects 
from ucjtrud HjMiiriuiexus of the work. Hut the nm^sity nf making such 
casts was obviated by the discovery tliat portions of nn Indian monu¬ 
ment—the Amruvnti Tope—were then in London, These marbles had 
own cxftivutod m far both as 1845. mil %m to Madras, where tiny tun) 
lain exposed to wind and min for some ten or twelve years. They hud 
then Iwen sent to England, and no room having ten found for them hi 
the India Museum, they wore deposited at Fife House, in u dkusod 
coach-hytitta, when* Fergusson found them. The marbles were thcti 
ph<itogmjilbcf] t Hse photogmphi were pieced together* arid thereby two 
elevation** of ilu- outer R»il T and oue uf the inner Khl 3, id the Amruvuli 
To|ie T were olmiined. + ' During the three or four months," to we his 
own words, "which I had sp-ut jjoring over th^ 1 photographic 1 had 
not only kirome fmmtkr with their fortna P but luLrl laNjiiin-^l a anr 
^idendde Amount of urua pouted knowktlge of aueienl Iialiins art el nil 
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□ijthoIoRj tbe greater port of which* he afterwards adds, wua ifniio 
new to Lius. 

These inurhles and photographs, and the Paper respecting them 
contributed to Lite Royal Asiatic Seek' L y. wow the prelude to a work 
which was purred by Ferguswm under the auslmrity of the Sasreimj 
of Stuie for India in Council and puliiahed in ISOS. luirody, 4 Tree 
a riil Serpent Worship; or Ilinstraliuitf of Mythology tmd An in 
India, id the firai and fourth centuries after Christ, from the Sculpture 
of the Buddhist Topi ^ at Sandhi mid A mra vati/ I a>nl l d durtci gh* t 1 sen 
Kir Stafford Nortkcote and in office, had uuieivd wumdj into Ttitgam*** 
TieWB on this sub}and Lhe rotinci! had granted permission* and also 
the necessary funds, to publish all the mfomiatbu then po&s&d 
regarding the Amravoti Tope; moreover Fergus ju, in the eoune of Jds 
investigations :it the Library of tl>e India Office, liod lighted on a 
beautiful Berk* of drawings* of the Kamchi Tope made in lsSj p and at 
the Kinte time there arrived from India ft set of photographs of the sanne 
monument. The molt was* eiuiueutly gratifying to Fergowotu A 
very valuable work, upon u subject which may ultimately obtain farther 
el laudation, was tin is placed at public disposal for a comparatively' 
small sum—a work to which General Cunningham mid others con¬ 
tributed important apjendieea* * 

The perplexed questions connected with megaUthic remains nest 
oCtmpkd Fcrgossou^ attention, nil hough the subject was nut iinfELmilijir 
tii him, seeing that ho bud written an article on Kroneheiige. which 
appeared, in July 186ft, in the Qimttfig Jfrrutr. and another in the 
same Mtvim in April IS70. which was entitled "Non-ULlorie Time*/ 
H is contention with regard to these singular and inexplicable remain* 
was that they ore by no means m old a» iintiijililrito wish to Mk-ve, and 
bis * Ihide Kume Monuments in all Countries ; their Age and Pscs/ 
trented of remains known to exist not only in Europe* bat also hi Asia 
and America. 

Prior to this, a new poet had been crated at the Office of I fur 
Majesty’s Works nnd Public BmhJiuga, with the- avowed object of 
wearing Fergiisson’s services there. In January 1S€0 he was uppoiiated 
by the then First Commissioner (Mr. A. 11. Liynrd) “ Kecrelaiy of 
Works and Building*,” but tlbe busiuL^s hu was expected to do was nut 
to 1 m taste. A Committee was conKjqwmly Called together, consisting 
of two Treasury officials and the late Mr. Austin, who stated in their 
Report simt the First Commbffimncr required the aid of an officer mi- 
Termnt in a high degree with art'Ldtectura, in reference to ijiu^tiooi 
connected with existing or contemplated bulldlug^ and on their advice 
FcrgCBSOO'B new title wan altered to “ Inspector of Public: Buildings and 
Motmuicnia/' His reornmncndatimis, however, were not adopted in one 
hnportant instance, munch’, that of the rmently-crectad Royal Courts of 
Justice* and be retired at the first opportunity which offered, The fact 
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was* much to t*> regretted. not for EeagOStoJi’s, but for the country's 
sake, and n Memorandum (11 March, l*ttt), on the subject of the 
appointment is in the highest degree instructive. In it Kir A. H. 
Lisyani wrote that the office held by Fergussou was one imperatively 
required for the public service, and that *■ had such mi officer been 
connected with the Office of Works, many thing* which linvc brought 
discredit on the Department might have been avoided.” 

Fei’jissoti was often consulted oil architect nm I questions by 
Biitliorilies of various kinds, and buildings were erected from his tiedinis. 
notably the picture gallon’ containing ML* North’s wonderful pannings 
in Kew Gault®*, in which he put into actual practice his life-long 
theory of the mode of lighting Greek temples. He was also an active 
member of the several committees engaged in the difficult task of 
completing St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Uetwwii his first and second contribution to the Journal of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society a gap of years intervenes. These contributions 


lljlj - - 

Vul. VIII. (Original Juries) Aft, II —On the Roek-cnt Temples of 
India, roud flth December, 184S, containing 1« plates. 

Vol. in. (New Series) Art. 7.—Description of the Ammvati Tope 
in Gant dr. read 18G8. 

Yol. IV. New Series i Aft. II.— On Indian Chronology, read 15th 
February, 18t>9. 

Yol. YL (Sew Series) Art. IX.— On Eioucn-Thsang s Journey 


from Puiuu to Bahabbi, 

Vol. XL (Now Series) Art. VIII.—On the identification of the 
portrait or CL os roes II, among the paintings in the Caves of 
A junta. 

XII. (New Series) page 105.—Remarks on Mr, Robert 
Scwelfa * Note on Hwwa-Tfasang’b Dhauakachekn.’ 

_ Art. IX.—On the Sake, Sam vat, and Gupta Eras, being a 

EUpplement to the authors paper on Indian Chronology. 

pige IS!).—Notes on Balm IfajendrahUa Mitra'a paper on 


Vol, 


the age of the Caves at A junta. 

Dr. ILijemlmlala Mitra, whose name Ls last mentioned, is the author 
of many papers connected with Indian Arehseology, ns well as of two 
eonsiderablo works, one of which (on Huddlrn Gaya) was published 
under the orders of the Government of Bengal, and the other (ou the 
Antiquities of Orissa) under those of the Government of India, he 
buying been attached to an orchiedogical mission which, in l ; ! >•. 
visited the Katuk Cam esimined hurriedly by Fergnsson m I ^7. 
The result not being satisfactory to the tuner, he urged the desirability 
of tending another expedition to these Cam under European guidanoe, 
uud offered to pay the espouses of it should the Government decline 
to bear them. This led to a controversy of somewhat aenmomoua 
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crEiunir-tf-r, and the strength of FergtissmiV; cutivEci inn* was often 
expressed by linn with on almost isriittrcKSiiiy of language, 

which TuriiVp however, lie largely excused on account of the personal 
character of many of the with which he was assailed, Irritated 

find indignant, he published, perhaps unwisely, in l,ss| t fi paixijihk't 
entitled * Arditeology in I ndm* p m which, us he wrote in the preface, 
he took an opportunity of giving a few last words m some points of 
that subject which recent stiviv had midered clearer to him ilmi they 
were before* find I>r, Ihtjemlndah Mitra’a works Ijoeume ei cfftivcukiit 
peg on which to hang bis observations. But in such diBcni^ioiM* 
csjh-hmllQj ujion Indian matters, even his opjHjnents were hi? del flow, 
Feniusaou, by bis individual efforts, without u jut of encouragetiiont 
hom rise Government* with no existing criteria which could enable him 
t'i form ii judgment of the litre or style oF the buildings he was studying* 
rliLsstficd iliL-tn. and Said the &oliil foundations of un urL-bitaciimd 
dirosmlogy for [lindiLsten, Undoubtedly some nf the most mnurkalik 
edifice* of that- ouEEitry liiLil htwn visited and putinUr deserikd, both 
by ihe iilnstrimu Fmmpas Bernier wild hy other travellers French and 
Ed^Mi, of the* seventeenth evutuqr, as well ns hy Inter write]*. among 
whom Helper may U. prominently mentioned : and these edifices hud 
been even drawn, though Imperfectly, by Dimicll and others. Bat until 
FcrgoBfitm began in sj^teiraitbe the result of his hi tor ions examinations, 
and to publish his sun Isos of the historical monuments in stone and 
marble scabteftd over the face cif Indnn the mass of these imd their 
jrmtrnil nfliniile* were like r* scaled lwjok ]■■ the learning and intldluzvm-c 
of the work!. It Is not eoo much to assert lliut i\ui present votaries of 
Indian rasenrdi owe to Mm the nivim? of checking historical tradition 
Sky easy reference to the snMraniiiri nvonh with which, primipulk 
through his work*, they ate now fund liar. 

It would not lie right to terminaio a memoir written for the Royal 
Asiatic Society without mentionin': the Paper which Fergu^m con¬ 
tributed to the Quarterly d onrmd of the Geological Srnrietv* For Au-Tisr 
] HC;b on iA Recent Chuugig in the Delta of the Gang?*/ 11 He had resided 
as a planter for five year* on the Umk^ of one of the most active of the 
Bengal rivers, and had been a witness of some of the changes he 
described. When, as he states, he first became aware of the disinrluuco 
that was taking place around him, he get himself to nu-ssnra and ol*in> 
ft'liiit was poking, and In IStffl made n sketch survey of the Lower 
Gaages and Bmhmaputfa fr*-m Jiffiergunge to the sen, Thia vam 
published soon afterwords rind his Paper rend to th. Geologic] jiodet r 
wiu4 illustrated with a map Of the rivers of Bengal shewing the dimm* 
si'i ico Roiineira survey. ftnch wide versatility of genius wjis ul\ the 
more remarkable from the fact that his view? on subjects of the most 
varied nature requiring study and ability of the mm distinct 
diaracter, and infannution from sources totally opposed to arul distant 
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fritm each tuber, were neither superficial nor cursory* but cm the 
omt-mry wert carefully thought out and illustrated generally with direct 
evidence of aMU and learning. Besides those enumerated, be Ini.-? 
written article* For periidieuls, and letter without utid which have In jeu 
published in 1 lit n^wspiun^ and hid lust contribution of this kin-i 
upjxjured in thi- Xw^mfh Ottfttrtfi for Xo vend >or 1 **5, on " The 
G^tomtiou fit WeatnaiiirfttT Hull* 1 Seized the following mouth with a 
second at Uu:k of pahtlvshs he died on the &th of January, I K.% t in die 
serenLy~cighLh jtsir of his age, 

"Thos% M sap nn old and intimate associate* 11 who only knew 
Feipissnu in ft business. or an official eiipwity, and thus Game into 
contact with his rough exterior alone, can have little idea of wiuit a 
Terv affectionate and even trader side there was to his cUamcter, 
To tlnae whom he loved he was devoted, and the number wa* greater 
titan iniuiy would suspect. As a mi and a brother few equalled him 
in tin wearied care and thoughtful attention : and besides relatives, there 
atm ninny friends uf all classes who would gladly testify—if such riling* 
Avon 1 not too sacred for open testimony— to the charm of his friendship, 
riie firm attachment with which 111 - had inspired them during a long 
intercourse of unvarying pleasantness? mid their dt-ep sorrow at his 
dealt Il tt 

i * i i * * • 

Sisi r E the fomroing notice was published* extracts from sume of the 
lector* written by Ferguson to Ida sister ft.be wife of the Rector of 
Ru-hy), during hi* travel* in India in the years U^4-ft9 Slave anhurisl 
in tlie * Journal of Proceedings 1 of the Eoyul Institute of British 
Architects; and when it is remembered that his earliest stucbvsp whic h 
were to lend to the production of ji History of Architecture, were made 
in Bengal and the North AY Provinces, eke menial pruxTai** by which 
lie arrival, .it hist connhuinns—now partially rgvtsilcd’— become iritcuwL-ly 
interesting. Hie first visrit to [tenures, mnde in 3*o4, minified the 
enthusiasm w[t]i which in those da™ lie was plentifully endowed. Arriv¬ 
ing lute at night on the bank of the G u litre* opposite the Holy {'ity, he 
had his palanquin put down by the water 1 * edge and slept there, m iliac 
before daybreak he might, La use his words* “ watch the at j Fteoling out 
of dartre into si nudum: nod l:eauiy.’ F The InicU in wiiich he crossed 
the river was “ tt proper clumsy one/ 1 mid the boatmen were an hour and 
a I uiIf netting her over, though, wrote Forgtiason, “ l could have wished 
the passage ten times ss lou g w as it gave use an excellent opportunity of 
rating leisurely all the principal ghapte of the city, and of suing the 
whute under various points oF view*' 1 Everything ac t first visiii 
appeare “much finer and more magnificent *' than he bad unfeiripftted, 
hut lie Is “dazzled ” with Auni Inter oil, when “the entbiidi^in of buy- 
hood" hit writer* is naUmal to him. In l^S T during the mins* 1^ 
devoted three week* ton trip to Orissa, journeying sevuri hundred mites— 
a holiday (rip during which he slept twenty out of the twenty-one nighta 
in his palanquin ; and ilic same psftr be tiiule hts third visit to Bennies, 
returning with fed in-- of dkii^Jointmctit. It iv:is only then, he adds, 
“after hating studied Far more deeply than I luul hitherto done the 

m h ^ 
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architecture of other natbnfl, and above all seen the gigantic and feuiitifiil 
temples of Orissa* that J now fed what Benares wants/ 1 The flame year 
be was at Lucknow fur tha second time* struck with *‘the maplficencti 
of the moving mass, the numerous and splendid swtarri [the honseioen* 
elephants, and follow™ generally of a great man] that at all bourw of 
tile day crowd its ihonmgh fares* In the Company's dries there k no 
flpkrtdoLir of equipage or dress, every one goes on foot and in plain 
ninslim * . . At Limknow, no man with any preteiaiiuns to respecta¬ 
bility go«s out without half a dozen of footmen in gflj liveries moving 
alongside, and &n many horsemen w ith spear* and matchlocks prancing 
Ikrfore and behind bis palanquin. . * * Theft at night, when lie by the 
flare of a thousand ioititos— how WiiiLiful i Allthi* may be false glare* 
and hide much misery and opjircs&ioii beneath it, hot who does not love 
to read of the gay pigtmisis of our forefathers when in the same state of 
advancement as these j*opte sire- ? or who does not love to gaxe on the 
poor imitations of ilwm sometimes vou got up at eoroimtimiB or civic 
feasts ? 11 After that III- wua at FuLtdij>oor Kikri. at Decg* at <h «vcnlhms, 
in Bindrabnn, at Muttra* as his letters show 3 and it k only in hk liso 
ntibUabed letter dated 16th March, lM9 f that he tells of the kind of life 
he often led in these journey a tlirough India, il I wish you had seen the 
peat and wealthy Mr, Fcrfrei&san," he writes, ‘"carefully untying some 
bn miles of hay and exercising his taste fa f luxury in lSlc manner in which 
he arranged, lib blanket over fcbein in the corner of u mint: ruble hovel 
which was his abode. Everything is done by himself, down to making 
his own bed and cooking his own dinner—not that these are nperarmns 
of tuui' li difficulty or mystery, el* the former consists merely of a frame 
with a blanket over it, and a pillow with a sword under il; and the 
latter consists, generally of scones, which being tlie food of fill his 
follower as well as of their lord, an? always procured in abundance." A 
perusal of thens letter* suffice* to show that Ferguson, the indent and 
explorer, wan a warmhearted* ini press [unable obsemr, not 11 mere 
arehttccfiiral statistician, us many of his critics would like to duh him* 
lint an anient lover of the Ifcantifuh whether of form or colour, and 
capable of appreciating it from a high critical standpoint. That in hi* 
ultimate judgment of architecture and its montirncuts he leaned rather 
1 * the technic than the irfitlietic side is only guying that in this be 
followed the example of Vimiviua, Palladio, and Pvmnlt, and even of 
the practitioner Wren; but thru the msibetlc sense in him w;ig 
originally deficient nr undeveloped k disproved by his early writings. 
He certainly regarded Ihsign in Architecture an something higher than 
a mere mutter of picture*pie grouping or scenic effect; and a short time 
before his death he expressed to me the Mtitfaction he felt at having lived 
long enough to witness the beginning of the end of that fieriod of artistic 
Unreality which had endured during the greater part of his life. 

W* H. W, 
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iSTHODUOTtOK, 

n'ur. Scheme of the AuthOB.— Xft the stadtiit of Arclu Art 

this prefatory Essay may be specif ms anmw&d tot r«nbag. 

It IstheauOMir's preliroiimiyrfntoracut of the torn*] w» 
tmitiee. and is intended to establish at thu outset no understanding mU* 
the reader, which he intends to 1» never lost Bight ot-* ontH^ l^rgaiit 
between the two in which the reader lms to du hi. port .f their connect-on 
into prove satlsfectwy. “ In this Hifitttry fifth' Mi^rn Styles of A„ 
UdmT ™ «*" f*n*7 tl:e author to be saying, “ I F^^ingto yoa, 
in, i a mere book of reference in which you are lo discover the date, 
dtsmptiom end authondtip of one edife* and another, ns 
reoilire or enrioaity dictate i not a mere dironalogusil record of events 

. ..with boililin^r which yon are to *H*m -rdv « 

ite accuracy end vtmfrteH* s not a ranLions <md, ooWUa* ***** 
of «bct«d facts, avoiding the controversial gn ; nod - opinion 1*><™ 
,iud [ should hill out by the way i hut a certain philosophical *■' 
the snbjtrt whhh is my awn, ft doctrinal theory of PJJgWjjt™ . 
pataps (loD-progteMiou—development or mm-dci e opmtii 
mv Xeet to work out by Wostmtion in my own way. and whirl, it. th * 
rntrotlufliviu T. will iiowpr'siced to explain. ArexjiduigJ, ll j| ,irH 1 
work (see preface to the First EdHiau of the «/ Archer/), the 

aether expresses his motive in the following significant o/« oi/tn. 

“ | L wjis my good futniur to Is; able to devote many )vnn.o . 
to the stmlt of Architect ure-hs a fine art—undrr ■tnffdiir y awtim^e 
. nut only was 1 able to extend my P-*«w* 
to the examples found in almost all the vonntm* hr ween te - 
the Atlantic sM* tab I lived familiarly among a penj*- 
nnutiKTiE their traditional art oil tin- same prun-jples >** thus win 
guided the treble of the Middle Ages In the l"**^""* 
but mrnnh more kaintif.il or more original works. ith ilm ■ 
i found myMdf in pratfri-t of * cwnU-nihU; ainoiint «-f 
information regarding building* whidi hml net previonsy 
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dincnTred, and—who, t f considered of more value— af qij insight into 
the theory of tin- art., which certainly ms oven more novel" 

Ii was therefore. he goes on to mr, that tm wrote fcu esmy «>n Tm* 
/ fittrijttrx Iif Jttwtfi/ tn Aft, Tin. 1 L"«>k, he [illicit*. was a fail tire ; tint 
his siil>sei)tii.'ii( striis of historical tnutias, of which (In* present one is 
the last in order, must In* taken as a mitwtitutt* for it, another version 
of iliiil very work in cxpMt&d form. It would take “ fifty volumes anti 
twenty thousand woi«)euts ,T at the Ic ist. hi* adds, to accomplish what 
lie Ii.oI in his mini]—f ir lie was n iuun of bige ideas—lint he would 
content himself with these four volumes ; and not only so. hut he would 
have preferred at one time to designate the whole series us anh -In 
Uist*rit*l iMurthn tlx Study »f Arrhitrtur'i famidtttd »* a Fin* 
Aft; und »• we luive volumes the tin* and second as a bhton of 
Ancient Architecture, volume the thin] us a history of Indian Archi¬ 
tecture, nnd tin's volume, the fourth, as a history of Modern Architecture. 
In a Jengtliy jntrodnctioii to the first of these volumes, he reproduces 
the argument which had n institute! I lit* “ Tear Prinnjfo,,” systoiuaticallv 
s.t out ; in like inn..nor, ai ini introduction to this fourth volnine, lie 
now clenches the old argnment l»y eijKwing the paittenlur form in 
wiitih but nr Ptinfipl**, as he thinks, have id wars dominated, and still 
dominate, the designing of modem ardiitects. Thus it is t hat the very 
0| return; words of the present “ Introduction ” are these ;—** The styles 
or Arehitecture which have been described in the previous fsirts of this 
*" 1 ^ 1 luwl,1 ' ll f? the three volumes of history applying to tire Ancient 

U dHiJ uiul India i “ tire those which may lie railed the True Styles 
Those that remain to lie examined " (meaning- everything thul lias W* n 
done stact* the establishment in one country after another of “the 
ftetiataiuHre" or the revival of the Anti.pie) - may i n like manner Ire 
ihMglinted Lire Copying or Imitative Styles.” This is the text of his 
m riiiou the en initiation of his leading prepetition, the thesis of his 
discourse, the essential point, of his Itistorleul argument, and tlm purpose 
of iu* ilhi&niti-un. 1 


In plumer w ords, all Modem Architecture, be seems to say. is onlv 

An \ f{nt of t! »«- reader tuny form his own judifment of 

an allegation so remarkable.—En.] 


I.—True Style.*. 

The Styles of Architecture which fore been describ'd in the mvitm 
jaru of this work,* are those whinli may Ire willed the True StvU 
(Imaethat renmin to Ire examined may in like manner Ire designated 
r. ypyuj? «r Imitative Styles of An-hiteettinil Art, and differ 
fn»"i tin* Preceding so essentially, that it is iwibpcnmble the distil* 
tton should Ire dearly appreciated iitui always l wrnc ITI fj) 


’ T1m toW * oh " Arrhi ectu™” Arut the Mrehitcctun* of India.* 
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order that any jiist or reasonable judgment nmy k: funned ^ to their 
relative merits. 

All tlic buildings bckiuging to the lirst clusa were—without mi« 
single exception—arranged solely for the purpura of meeting, in the 
must direct manner* the wnnte of those for whom they were designed ; 
and thy ornamentation that WQA applied to them either grew naturally 
rittl of the construction, or was such as was united to express Llit! 

or objects to which the building wua to In: applied. 

The immediate itfafiraqumicc of this is tlutt. whether the construe- 
tlon uf n building of ihk class is medhfliiicallj correct or not T or 
whether the onnunaata an." either elegant or well designed, there 
k nlwaTH a pLirj-^-'-lihc truthfulness li knit it which can never fnti to 
lie pleading; and thus, whatever its other defects may lrt ^ ^ ^ 

necessity poes&w some of the iuu&t important elements of arehirectninl 
excellence, 

A further consequence of this truthfulness* is, that we can reason 
with regard to hail dings of the True Styles with the same certainty, 
and according to the same rules, which we apply when >|H.iikiiL_ 
of the works of Nature. Man% vre-rka. though immewMirahly inferior 
in degree, an? puns of the same great scheme : and when they are 
prodOlfed by the simple eaenrise of man's rcwm + they are m distinctly 
natural as any of the instinctive functions which can 1^ performed 
either by man or by any of the lower annuals: 

Tt follows front this that we contemplate the truthful products of 
trtuti k luiioii with the same pleasure which we expenenw in studying 
the works of nature, and derive from their contemplation the same class 
of gratification ; for, though they do not emanate from the isuue high 
intdligenee, they are the results of the same proctss m so far a- it 
U given to us to undcretand it: their form is tht= same* while they 
npi>eii! more familiarly to our own feelings, and gratify even more 
directly our own desires. 

The buildings in the Imitative Styles, being designed on a totally 
different principle, produce, as might he expected, a totally different 
class of reauM It k + jwrhups, not too much to say that no perfectly 
tnitlifui architectural building hew tXtfUl erected in Enrr>[*? since the 
licformnthm. Mere utilitarian buildings are truthful of counts but 
the moment ornament comes to be applied^ or an attempt ■> made, by 
anv trmtigemtent of the pans of a building, to obtain an arebitectiinu 
effect, the new element is incvjfeibly introduced. In xnodeni deigns 
there h always, m effort either to reproduce tin- *fcyk of sohm Tordgu 
conntrv or that of some by-gone age s frequently 1 lie Untn \ 

the building* is more or less taouMW according to these forei^i 
elements^ while the uniiuiientatioti, Wing nlwajs kjrrewed,. scrota 
express the coustmdion* and scar tly ever the real truthful object*, 
to which the building k applied. 


4 HISTORY (?P MODERK ARCHITECTURE. 

Thu first L'tmseqnetKS of Oiis is, that, nnfce we know the history 
of a i niildi from some extraneous sources, we mo tm *r be a tire, 

either from its farm or from the style of its ornamentation, by whom 
it was erected. II may have klonged to the t; recks or to the 
Romans, or been erected by the Mediievul arohiUntts, The highest 
{muse that can lsj l*stowcd on a modem building is, that ite details 
uro so perfectly copied from some other style as to produce a perfect 
counterfeit, such u wcxdd deceive any one. if its parts were considered 
separately from the locality or choir position in the buildiug. The rihms 
and arrangements being aLso generally designed on the same system, 
ao can rarely guess from its external appearanoe to what use it was 
marled any given building should be applied. It m*T 1* n dniroh 
S hall, a dwelling—anything, in short. fill within' the kst few 
years the object of a design was not that it should look tike anv ot 
t n^ tilings, bnt that,it should resemble some building of some Inner 
micennr ngt> with which it may have no ronmvahJe connexion, 
Is.yund elm idta* that the old building m beautiful, and that con*- 
■jUeutly it was destnible that it slionlfi k> ntpradttcod. 

From tins it is evident that, whatever the other merits of tandem 
Unit ings may be, the element of truthfulness is altogether wonting. 
H - , 1 eUtr * or l " aV * ** Eonarn buildings, though affecting 
SI ekssical Style of ornamentation : mid even the Walhalk or the 
Madeleine me only more emdie copies, without attaining the im**- 
si do merit of being Creek or Roman temples. So, too, with 
■utJm- faduora, i Uir Parliament Houses are not medieval, notwith- 
standing the booty or ^tness of their details: nor do any of our 

l “!- Ill0 f uri1 ‘* mtl|e8 “ tlMn to 6™** tmttiifulj,^ OT originality of 
dwign than exists in the Wnlhalki or buildings of that dU T| )0 

^ ™ n*v« look upon them with the same' satis- 

faction as we do rat buildings of the True Styles - aafl we never dara 
to draw condiwms from either their style or their farms its to the 
agt id which they were built, or the purpose* to which ttiev may 
have been dedicated, nor urn we ever fed aura that the constLiou 

see is • put of the design. an.. put there 

m raetlupg like it was placed in a similar situation for some other 
purpose m Mane other age. 

All this not only destroys one half the pleasure we experience in 
contemplating the buildings of a more truthful style, but it degrad- , 
arohueeture from ,ts high pwition of a rpiua'-nMund production to 
that of a mere mutative art, In this form it mar U, J* commit 
testify our tinjuw nr,d fcdiogMmt mu never eppj to onr EJ 
inttlJw tiiul faculties; and wimt . night to bo the noblest aud^ihe 
grandiait of the bine Arts, sinks lielow the level of PaititiiiEr miri f 
ftculptiuv ; for, though these last are Oatmallv inferior they retain 
“ tl« ]« % «.«* of , lu „ tral ,.Ww, „i Wl t| , u 
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and. though now generally ranked with them, in rvnlitv Architecture 

excites less interest tluiii they do, , . _a _ 

Ifeii-lus this loss of intelkctnnl value, the art has afej. ’« 
times, lost all ethnographic signification. It may I* asserted with 

M • nillgl" fdific" erwtui 1“ “"““I tb “ l ! lM " luW J° ' 

reptodoctiou of airr buMag of ft preceding <4^- wt one that was 
boCwed or adopted from any foreign country or i«oplc, or 
their ptodiiction^^t*|it in so far as iu buiUkre wore k,r blood, 

or .«*««**d a community uf filings or interest with tbe P^jJ 0 ™ 
whom Lbcv were borrowing, On the other hand, there an pc up* 
a gjurfe building of any architectural pretension erected m Europe 
ItThe li JLtiou, in the beginning of the B i f .nth 
wMd. is not more or Ires ft copy, either in fmm or dated, &» « 
building either of a different dime or different age from *«■ 
which it was erected. There is no building, m b'Ct, the d»igu of 
which is not Iwcrowed from some country or peope wi i 1 
ol ureociutimts are those derived from edition alone, ahoflj 

irresnective of cither blood or feeling. 

it, tmpktelv is this the n* that few are mure that such a 

science exists as the Kthnogrephy of Art, and that tl*^ *£ 
Shifting fashions have uot always prevailed as those that now 
wilder tlie architecture! student in modem Europe. . 

UhJSL that two forms of An b,scd on sock *»-«* 

oppreit* principle, sod aiming * such 

/very different mode of criticism, and k judged of 

verv different codes of icsthetic bws ; bnt it does not Mow i -it 

cither is worthless, or that, tlic ,i,ie '* u 

other must be wetwadlj bud* It is tree we out no f “J\* 

few details of an “Order" restore the whole wul. 

and by the same pn^ which ^>les a ia«^ “ £*3 

mente'of kmc to rehabilitate the wuwd to which they «me 

mean no longer, from the ion of two or 

with certainty the Torni of a Mg edifice.-nod ^ 

which it was originally applied. We oumot, frem ihe frertnun o a 

Cothiu iiier tell the ago when the building was erected, nor whether 

;rt„ nXd«; «»*. ~i.«“ *» * r" "* * 

church or a li»H, a pnlane or a castle. ^ , u i ial 0 

All this is 90 strongly fdi that, though uiim^ _ ubassEiaa 
been written during the hist fifty ye*™ f° 1 lla V . lLcsc the 
and Vedi.nl style*, and m«* UMH ^ 


KBS- 2 "-a »*—*«< ^ 
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tjjptim, the Indian, tie Chinese, and every True ritvle known, t\m 
III! fetnji abort abat tin year i n » f !ir al ^ u E *; 

coiKsrnv'd. .We ventral sureas the forbidden boundary „f t 1 ]e 
, », that t»tb th. Bmiw. J,, ^5 a a 
" 7 ”" ■„ IWOilt Utncs. So « „ n,,, 1 

n,mU ^ '''■ " “ iU Principle,. w7„ 

T 1 criucma, aiwapting to estimate thoir vat* E v™ » It 
..»!,] bo found SiJta* to do this afth «rf« ftj “f “J* 

tr „ ” isra;: t '"* 7 “ ^ * s-i.x 

1 7 , U| Alt in Enrnpo has naubed its m.*.,.* 

More tfaatt tins, it cannot possibly Imj ttnintei^t&g to sttjk , iri j 
■ rnpurtuni form of Art. us it hits Ijeen practised dunnt' tlm * ’ 

*•«p—** * ht SSmS^SmZ 
Z'X SJTJ: *“ ■* -ta. 

di-hlrer.,tc-ly adopted MJ form of Art, it is f^tatmraTth^Lere 
. ’* far it : or if they have fife ?Bto k fl l ! ffl 

g rr* ft “ £tm K; t., k,n,« hou-”£ 

fono 'f W r “"V "™' ? ’ iL ' 3 ° JI| - V V tfecoughly knowing iie 
urm ° f that a «» be prescribed. Tin J * i 

?™’ lh f 'W ■***■*<»* i tiffs stage '/rC 

SJZZZZZ ST,‘t”±t “rS? 

ssr- ,,f -**■ f - ttzrz 

Jn ofe to understand what follows, it i» so essential fk, h,- 
difference should be tlnronghlv appreciated that ittST 
?** V** Ante to point out, L di2 * "■"T* 

JBRwdmi atttn-in wb,t thev nX ZLlT * T‘ 
rules or standards they rniwt be measured ™ ^ Wtat m ‘* 

IL-EmVIL ov CLASSICit, LlTHIUTCtt. 

Tile nifst rtTnarkuMe! nmxirimu* ran^ M *U n i t 

?*•» ia Aruhitcctuml Art is one that h™ }<„J t ” ' tmV 
inquirer. It m from the revival of dS , r V, °™ l " ev ^- r 
Eunjpe alwut the middle of the lifteentl. T]!' 'V'^T 

whole of the Middle Ag» the great bulk 



introduction ; the revival. 


Latin with finality, *ud so could way -i taity : but *> com V \*te 
ten to of to Itek Asvn.Lkrt.tW, toy ttetotel 

,|» «-..nK t!» wntitovbtB of lie dutoil tote* f“ ,,d “ b '*" 
svmputhv in the Leans of their readere n» «t offcta tounajuna 

;.'r ffibiirata dots in that of a modem povtf-**d<£ 

Kada Tin'll through a Christian gh», ^ ^liongL famiimr wuh Li 

2 b >X ~#U u to. to » tof-to " T* “ 

tho inetaphvtsittil fsditsolma^ in liifi . * ■ 

to w Utort* Pftodiog to « «• '"-nfc.tUS 

dto~f to mt Ihtouw "f 0w» to*“ *■"“ 

BtaTOb; Dill when Petniroh and BoocflCCio hnt Iwm 
with^a twauties, they naturally haded their d«»rery u» *b sklwJ * 

3 £L£ to*. A, o.,.. w to tod 

S\£L to btotoMd - tot r ovc, to 

and llfcft*. h ^ WW with u)l the eath^y. «f ^ 

coverv, and became the literate of the day. Hid *« ^ddle 

any ligature of tlidr own. th» -onld not We h™tho 

!..,, to t be ffiine esto.it at least, Bat lather m S-^ry QOT m P™l 
I n sdenco hit in Mik-M the Dark Ages 

could for one moment «ted » ^ We' romnt ,L- 

r r ||i,,ij ..f (in t-k and Boneiti cmliuftLion- w« mimoi. com. 

»* .**. * - ^Tto ss 

JSES^JS Applied u. to* - " * «"“■** 

was only strictly applicable to one. litratuml 

I, Ll to. b ten. in mind tot to teW™ 

Art lock iu. rim- fit™ in into «nd topco,.Uv »l *te» ■ »*“*”“ 

2 -InL -1 ... i, Ind .«* ten to inqwnul, =l«n of BteJ.- To 

to Stan it «• »* to dtatef ..r » rtiwige ... *«»■«« J 5 . 

WrA-.t 37»3 

* by ndwation rtitl. »l--r.Un. te te ttel to*™. 

to todte li'.nntn on dnoov.no* |to JJ ' • „ 


■ 1 1L i Kouwaon ,SA — } - nmi 

' Iri » «te. rtid, M ten tote* niton to jnlb »t t*J£ 
Lvo oily.... to MOB. n» .«*.!» 


native city, or the teeumss " luv “. ; "7 wU teh have im- 

thu gugeotu hit gloomy jnetores o imi* 1 - ™. ... M Ma*fore his 

mortoiw the I'idiicu Ilf the ceaara, whose t*mn» *in«D»l wwt '^ 
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gtvoa Infra to the world, and over tbit city which had beon before 
imd was then, the greatest and most illustrious of tic nnraffly j n 
f ,r “ lvas conomied, the Roman had daily before his 

T * ^ Ttmpl ° ° f 1W ' 1,10 S«B«w® «««m of 

?* 'ftxmn and of the Palace of the C«sai* ; the portions of 

innumerable Temples were then standing, and the Flavian Amphi- 
theatn-, mure pwf«* then than now, was known as the greatest 
atebitectaral wonder of the world. 

Compared with these, the great Basilicas 0 f St. Peter and Sl Paul 

dSUjT? ly i ™ kt T d U,tUI ' !U ti,e ]m de ^*< mid '»*™nl|y 

' * * lie ^*7 thej ponaeed was derived from the Miima of 

cu iijnij* separating the aisles, which were borrowed from the Udld* 

Stf ^ ‘"“"5^ is, not that the Romans di- 

carded at ono- what little of Medi^Lm, they ever had Copied, hut 
t at t^v had over nested or bad falfoi away frem the *Z 
classical models which mot their eyes at every turn. 

From Rome the contagion spread rapidly to there* fJ f Italy There 
111 Peninsula which was not wlowed’by JZ 
memory ot Reman great ness, not one that wns 1]( ,t even then ibr.^1 
hyjrne mmmwrent that culled hack the memory of Or, and 

I ” E 'T ‘r; ™ Htifnl «* «*• * ^ da^i ^ h*d 

’■ . , T«tr^ti«n which is non stirring the depths of the Italian 
nm.d IS bet n faint reflex of that eathmriasni with which Italy in the 
Ifuernh centory radtimed the mliL-ritom* of the Oassu* : and, in 

Sf Tn “* T * xlaaa *! ia * “F*™* Of the world, which am then 
l^and. Sf 'Mtd of her great capital, she claimed for her 

language and her arts their pre-eminence over those of n ]| other 
tatiortv. Then, as of bto, she strove to drive hack tin- borons 
Tedffle. who had ladled so fatally in | lor nffsi]nj . ^ jf (bc md l 

Jin wmld have obliterated every trace of their hated inflow jf 
the pest COflld not in- washed out, lb e future at feast WH , f |t , r ^ . 

and Roman literatim^ Roman art, and Homan memories were them** 
forward the watchwords of the Italians, 

Fn>m ludy the revival soon spread to France : partly m miJ ^, 

qiteBCe “ f th " d,rect ^^rfereuec of P* J. wjth h [ U an ajfe fa . 
more certainly from the influemre of the ,.| mrr * waira, bnt 

more or loss directly from Rome, or either visited it 

the,r loader ami model in nil things, Spain too was rip- f., r u ebj L 

1^7^” It M fmm «^a,tho'd^uveryift: 

*- “» ... W a. 4 S* 

anil btvratttre of u divided and atrqggling rioonb • their n p 
fretmg* threw them Mindly into the arm* of Rom' and Dmv 

llc ““ * -ta,iMm •* b -*“ ««r 
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] u England the progress of the revolution w* far riowor. A 
data® took m the »p of Elizabeth, but s.-ativly in the dirtrtion 
of Hi mum art Even the t *dunl J»m« could hardly obtain a 
design, and it remuim-d for the foreign foiling* wd refiwd UiH ^ of 
Charles I. to fix fairly niton ns the spying pmunples winch had tag 
lie fore Hint time taken Wbt on the Continent 

The Gomans eirly aUntiW un art they had never ^ ^ 
datoL stud, with pedantic affectation, ** *^ul the study of the cteac. 
Their indnstir took, however, a lit- mry more llum an artistic fvm, “J 
thus their arebitectnrel effort* during the sixteenth and seventeen 
centuries sire poor and contemptible in the extreme. The revolnuon 
hud, however, fairly taken root in Eawpn; by degree H W&* ■* 
Scandiuavta, and even into Russia, and now has occupied the Nett 
World with strenge deformities, and is spreading into **£»*•*£ 
country of tk world. China and some of U- h~ ^; h J d . ; 
Gangetic countries are still free from the contagion, hut it is 1>J 
means dear how leap they are to retain their immunity 

rr m m„,.khn El nootAN &rrui is 1L pwablt. 1C1 ™ «*®J 

roeiinf scientific colture, that tah a revolution in Eaw^t. ?**** 
that which took ,** in the fifteenth and sixteenth -*»£**; 
fail to develop a corresponding revolution in un And kw " 
lyissihle that this should he developed otherwise than mitimdU 

ct^SlVa- - — '■«*““ u “ "r fc « 

»„ i S.i,,liLV b0 0 VO» for «* «bi«M0 i» X 

how is it possible that in onr own subject -f Anh u. - 1 . 

designated 11 is tor v in Stom—the new development should he in an 
— f otherwise than the direct mid coincident «*M<qoe«* ° f tW 

a. a*. - «—> T " ‘gg M 

Hi-iiorv should not predm* its owu new style of Arehitecture, w « 
££2 a ^eutific absurdity; and even to -y that this could lie 

«».W o< tb«»»« *»«.*• “i * •*? *• r* ^,. „ * 

^«~l?iSKs3£ 

mother If it was no Italmn style, it waa not mr i<- 

all the modem (or Italian) world-tor all w^ waol lands, m turn Ji the 
empire of Italian culture should hold its ^tward £ 

demerits, these, alike with its merits, could no 

characteristic effects of the <*««» m ,f l4 J l " * rf 

n^reiiig to Old Rome, was it not tanMt all artnits. and d \ **u 
ZrmJ were reverting to old Romo ? Modem Europe could not m 
£ rireamsuncta avoid taking up the clue of civilisation.wk*» 
Euruiie had dropped it-«t Rome, Centime* a “J 

intervened : viciituOes a good many had tmtopM. “i*» lt * 11111 •*“" 
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it was for tilt! taking up lignin : null it vrtw taken tip ugniu. What 
better con M Lave been done ? What ol» cuitld have been iloue ? 

Rut what of the “ shaw ?" Tlic answer is llmt tlu-ro win no sham 
iu the initial principle. The execrable shams i f Modem Architecture 
cume out of that pried pic, we may admit * hot it ms in Lln.-ir own why. 
Ami what uf the “ i-iipyiKin ? " It is quite a mistake to say that the 
kalian Revivalist* inertly proceeded t<, copy the Roman temple*. Tilt 
temples were not at all the point at which the undents relinquished their 
I'oi-esa uf development ; nor were they the point at which the modem* 
t-t.k up tldra. It hub in smell example* an the Flavian Amphitheatre 
that the Antique terminated t and it waa with precisely similar designs 
that the Revival resinned. Granted die lesthetic dmrt-comtnga of those 
old examples—tht confusion, for instunre, of [urge-stone forms with 
small-stoni 1 constmctiou t is it not all the more significant when the 
student of development finds Unit the new examples at once accepted 
that very practice as it stood r They proved themselves to is- j u a 
natural position liy their very error. But why did they accept, for 
instance, this pnrtimljir idea r The rejoinder is ; Why had the aueleiiLg 
accepted it ? There can he only one answer. The conditions of the ancients 
its Ualy, and the conditions of the modern* in Italy, wi n. dr nlifec, 
that what was done by the one was done for tht oilier ; and how far it 
was in merit or in demerit dues not matter. 

The actual Roman manner which was thus revived was the applica¬ 
tion i.f the colonnade and the arcade, in BUjx>rimp!$cd ranges where 
nec^siry, and chiefly in the way of snperfieintion ur sitrfacc-art i.m a 
im ih The " copying " was the accejnance of the lent antique details, 
Ifcsmse they certainly were, us they still ore, not to it easily improved 
iifioti. 'I'hc “authority of antiquity," m an lusa leu deal formtilii, 
yi!Lf 11 IILIly followed. Hut the whole uf this scheme uf “imitation,” fur 
us it was ii counterfeit—or u “sham," if the phrase miret unwmlavs I*- 
ueoc|Ued—could only be so called on much more phi!usnphioal grounds 
thin) have ever been the rule in practical ivstln-tio. SnperfmiEUiuti on iln- 
same principle, ami even less intelligently handled, Hits common every¬ 
where in Europe during the entire cm of the Middle Ages : it in to U 
found also in ufl earlier work throughout the world ; tho higher 
criticism Hinst :iflinit that even the entablature of the most severe 
furni of the Greek temple is u cm* in point. 

The radical elements, then, of the Nw-Claasfe, I Lai inn, or Modem 
Furojwui] style of architecture are these ;—first, the wall -colon nude, or 
M attached order," ns distinguished from the open colonnade or portico, 
which was the basis nf the Greek; and secondly, the amide, w hich wan Urn 
lasis of tlic Inter Roman and of all the niedirevnl modes. < ibeerve, fur ex- 
ampk, the generality of the illustrations throughout Book I.. referring to 
the actual works of the Beoumauvc on Italian noil. 11,.w, then, wore the 
cioquocentiste tu superfldute these fuatuns ? Of course, it is easy for 
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ns to say, offhand unwwLiys, that tlift attacked cokHmadi* and ***&& <* 
the Fkvwu Amphitheatre mil other wiiitetnponuiBOai example* were 
fal#e are ; but more scientific criticism k afA m luisty >u ««* amclusiatis, 
ami there are two considerations which it will not overlook. IF. in < 
first place, this ambitious tnsfttmeut of a null surface can l" he[it wit siii 
the limits of actual Meeptahh construction, and if, secondly, that a, tun 
construction can be achieved without lining violence to ils owu principle, 
wliut becomes of the false art then ? Surely it is idle to <lemfti.il mi 
wall-work a theoretical perfection of ftlwolutcly mmOmpromiM* 
structnref design ; for this would compel us to tie siiusfied with mere 
fenestration so meagre and archaic, and confined within such a u ' r .' 
narrow range of variety, that architecture as a fine-art would cause to 
exist. It has been discovered long ago in all things human, tliat advantage 
must lie paid for; and it is a mere mathematical truism, therefore, that, 
building-work, having per v no essentia! gr-iee, must Iks P«*udt l " ® 
endowed with grace at the price of a compromise. All that can ue 
reasonably contended for is tlu.t this price shall be the smallest, and 
payable in the most convenient coin.—Ere] 


III.—-Refouhatios is Religion. 

The great change just alluded to was wronght in Eiireyo siuml- 
taneOBflly with the Reformation in religions naXen, not sis a sep arate 
thing, hut, in fact, ns a part of the same great awaken,ng of the human 
intellect. The invention of gunpowder, and the consolidation '« lhe 
larger empires, had necessitated ware being carried on on a g«***J 

Bcalu than heretofore, and so mired the nation* luore- together, .. 

gave thenI larger and more correct ideas of the relative positions wd 
power of end, : while the invention or printing had mded m the dif¬ 
fusion Of knowledge to an extent previously unknown in the history 
of the world. These, nnd other causes which it is not uMBWrty to 
enumerate here, lod to the mWt of all the Tcutomc races of to*** 
from the Church of Rome, and to that coumpient ereuemeu nnd 
spirit of inquiry which characterised the great in 

mat tern. With us it gave rise to that freedom of thought and action 
to which we owe *i much. but accomi-mied hy a wuteropt for all 
things Mediivval and a Inured of wen thing that sftvmiTcd of »£* 
foding or domination. From nil these cause* Reformed nntiMiJH 
were led to repudiate whatever belonged to Christian Rome, while they 
blind I r adopted whatever hud befringed to its Tacun predecessor. 

t>e„ in then countries lo which the Reformation did not e«cnd, 
a revolution took place scarcely less e vie nave or important. Though 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Pope, and mlheruig nomina y 
Lo the same forms, the essence of the Roman Catholic religion "•<> j 
longer in tlte sixteenth what ii hud bwtt in the thirteenth century. 
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The enlarged views which the revival of clnssiLail literature utid art 
It'd introduced, the progress of Bdenue, and tie genenil enlightenment 
ot mankind, niirktd ti silent reformation, almost n» eiwosivt; us tlmt 
violent one to which alone the name is usually applied : nml if the 
countries which remained Papal did not iturn to hate, they at least 
teamed n> despise the works of their forefathers. Tin y siw the m -t 
Ixanitifnl (.iotliic churches full to decay with us little regret as if they 
lunl been followers of Knot or Calvin, or they lieuiitilied them with 
classical details witlj its touch relf-sutisfitcticui ;us could have Ijeen felt 
by the most orthmlut churchwardens t>f the OttHgiun ttn, 

One of the first <iMutetjuei inert of thin revolution in occlesuniticat 
a (Tains was the iiltuosi total tvssitiDn of church-building throughout 
Europe. Those countries especially which Imd thrown off the Papal 
yoke unit dissolved their mon asteria. found themselves overstocked 
with etclssuustieul edifices, and even France had so far eliaugwl in 
fetliii" that tins buildings she already pOssased iimn: than sufficed („r 
her wants ; and, except from the increasing tiuignitutk- and [gfioence 
of the capital, she probably would burdly have erected u single im* 
iMirtunt church daring the seventeenth and eighteenth eeutorics. 

In Spin the exist was slightly different. The enurriiiUts influx rrf 
w«ikh in the sixteenth century, conse jticnt on her connexmn with 
the Indies, led her to spend a large propniou of it in a manner so 
congenial to the strong religions feelings qf tlm country ; and we (ind, 
in comuqueuce. jit Spain, a considerable number of churches in the 
Revived Classical style which are deserving of attention from their 
fltW and rich news, if not for tlieir Art. 

In Italy, however, church-building reuiiucd its previous pre¬ 
eminence. I he end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sirl<eiiili 
centuries were the culminating epoch of the P&]«1 power and wealth, 
and saw ill consequence in lire commencement of Si. iVu-r'n [he , Ul ^ 
daring and the most magnificent undertaking .if its rdr-uft- in Etm-iv, 
or perhaps it may tie said in the world. St. Peter's tns far from 
Ixiing a solitary example, for throughout all Italy nomberfe* flvw 
‘"hiirelies were commenced and old mire altered mid restored : linme 
itself, ns well o» Venice, lie non. Florence, and Milan, are enriched with 
churches of the sixteenth tenuity which vie in sptimdrmr with the 
work- of the Middle Apr, whatever may he said of their taste; and 
the Jesuits carried their peculiar style into every country to which 
they bad access, mid promised it with tliat ciuknmts of richness in 
ornamentation which t-lniractorieea their diureitea everywhere. 

frem these causes it will hg easy to understand that I lulv became 
the leader in the revolution, cud not only .set the example \i othftr 
nations, I,at actually forced on the World the adaption of the Hmdrnl 
rtyleof Chnrel, Architecture which Imd sprang up among the da^ieal 
remains of aneient Rome. This new style won moulded by the .-cuius 
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of th<«c great artisw who attached ilmmaolvcfl to the Papal Court at 
that jieriod into t imw shape, and was by their influence fixed, for a 
time at least, on Lite attention of Europe. 

Although ilie countries on this side the Alp* abandoned almost 
entirely the practice of Eoctkuastical Architecture, they made up for 
it, in extent at least, by the erection of civil ami domestic buildings, 
on a scale hitherto unknown. It is i[uite curious to observe in the 
works of the period how completely the change had taken place in 
routes minds. The great work of Ha Ceram, for instance, published 
in l&Tii, contains illustrations of thirty of ** les plus excelleiis Itisii- 
mens de la France." hut he does not include one single church in his 
collection. In Marietta's famous folio work there arc plans and 
details of one hundred palaces and civil lmildings, hut only very 
imperfect notices of eight Parisian churches; and the six folio 
volumes of our own 1 Vitruvius BriUmnicoa ’ contain short notices 
of only three churches, hut have full and complete details »f one 
hundred and seventy-five civil edifices. It may also it' added that 
fmt for the accident of the Fire of London in LfiCG. which necessitated 
the rebuilding of the churches, wc should hardly possess any ei 
amplcs from which we could learn a hat the Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of this country really pretended to be during the last two centuries. 

This supremacy’ of l tomes* io over Ecdesiastinit Architecture was 
nearly fatal for the latter. However grand or magiiific nl a paliusi 
may I**, it must possaa domestic offices and apartment for servants, 
which no art can hide and no taste ran dignify. The architect-. <’] the 
Renaissance tried to divert attention from these by placarding their 
buildings with the porticoes and details of the Templar Architecture of 
i!lc Romans, but they merely succeeded in adding incongruity to the 
inherent defects of the subject, and degraded the I-mowed feature, 
which were beautiful in themselves, without elevating the building 
wht.ee deficiencies they thought they might thus lie able to conceal. 

It was hr no means necessary tluit this should to done. The temple 
and the pnlore are in themselves »* essentially different, that, by 
treating each areonling to its kind, all interference is easily avoided. 
Ncvtrtlielew, during the last two centuries, when civil building 
occupied almost exclusively the attention of every architect aud 
absorbed nine-tenths of the funds allotted to Milling purpose*, it was 
almost impossible that the church should escape the influence of the 
Domestic style, la fait, EcctesiaaLiflil Architecture become Itouwtic 
without haring the power or influence to react on the Hated style, 
and neither was in con serj Deuce able to elevate itself, or to shake off 
the trammel* of the imitative system into which they both had mak. 

Another circumstance very detrimental to real architectural pro¬ 
gress arose (pun the hurt that the (.'lirisliiiti ritual is essentially an 
internal form of worship? and makes no use whatever of the exterior 
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of its churches in tlte performance of its services; n ditruiustnnpe not in 
involving uni? difficulty, as (in iuterior may lie mode us fine* us 
nn exterior, when honestly treated f but it became n source of immerouB 
inoougTttttitB when the details of an external style mine to be applied 
to internal purposes. It is well known how cleverly und how well the 
(•otitic architects got over this difficulty, kit at Oonstonlinoplo, and 
more especially at Rome nod Ravenna, the exteriors of the enrij 
i '1m relies were entirely devoid of ortiAtueut, apparently on pnrptiste to 
distinguish them from I'ugmi temples. The comsctjncnou was, that, 
when the Italian Architects were called upon to make the exterior of 
their eh urelu» as omumentul gj the Gothic architects hud done, thev, 
huvititf nu style of their own, could think of nothing better than to 
stii.iii.nt. it 1 uguii peristyle. From its tisiiltssness Lhey dared not go 
fonher than a portico, and that genemlly of semi-detached colnmns, 
hut for die flanks they were content with the employment of pilasters, 
which, it must !».* confessed, is one of the most useless ns well im least 
constructive media of ornamentation that could be adapted. This, 
added te the other difficulties enumerated above, gave u character 
>>f unreality to tile stylo, and betrayed that continual striving after 
imitative forms which is its lione and fatal to any tiling like truthful¬ 
ness of effect. 

It is not necessary at the present stage of Lius Inquiry to attempt to 
assign its relative importance te each of these svjierate dements of 
design, All that is here rstjulred is to point out the difference Iwtweeji 
an imitative and a true style. In the latter tile architect had oulv to 
consider, first. how he could contrive the must convenient and appro 
printc building ; secondly, how he could arrange this so as to be most 
ornamental with the least possible sacrifice of oouvemauc: and, 
thirdly, how be could accentuate and ornament his construction so ns 
to make it most obvious and meet elegant. These three prepositions 
contain in themselves all the elements of design, and ought never fur 
one moment to be absent from the mind of the architect. 

In modem times he has, in addition, and Loo gimendlv in HidstJtn- 
Lion for these, Pi try and make the building look like something it is 
not and cannot he, and has to apply a system of ornamentation which 
is generally inappropriate and almost ulivms iim'Il-**, Thk prwiire 
arose out of the enthusiasm mated by thJ rediscovery of *n ^rlier 
Art, and has Iwen continued because the true Art nf architecture 
perished under tlie iiiflucr.ee of the false system then intarimsd. and, 
m tins art at least, no living Terms king available to which we can 
resort, we are still compelled Lo ding fur models to the [met. 

[lamriox ixu CousiEmrr is IJudeks Arckitbctore —h it 
mdJy the fact that modern architecture, ns the author a*ms to Suggest 
is all a slum ? If it was so. or dajmhlc to 1# called so. when in 
the light id w|jH;h he formed his opinions at the period at which tic 
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Trns writing, is it Mill so, or still so dcsmblo, in llic light in which 
we must now make Ids doctrines useful, whether to the earnest 
professional student or to the Interested general reader—Imth of whom 
ought to lie to lake a lilsiml. iiiit Jin illiberal, vioir of a 

recondite art. if tiler are to find intelligent pleasure in its contemplation, 
and not needless dissatisfaction ? Do we not still hear tw> much of the 
” utter du Ijiisement] 1 ' mid what not, ol all luodcru art, nsnl esjieeiaQv j.if 
all art in England ? Is it not taere common sense to suggest that, if 
this lie only an impulsive generaltsatiout an affectation of self-denial, or 
a dogma pardonably exaggerated to make it piquant i inte philosophy 
science 1 —is never piquant), then such a doctrine, however impressive it 
niav le, or however salutary In some circumstances, is but a fallacy, Rnd 
ulniust a vulgar fallacy. If even there should Iw only a reservation to 
make, is it not on the face of the matter a Ldwirdous thing to ignore it, 
to disguise it, to compromise it ? il heu we Lave strong doctrine, 
therefore, we must not forget the reservations. 

At the time of “the Revival of Arts and Letters"—so it has been 
argued amongst us a thousand times—a movement having in it 
something' of the nature of an arbitrary act of academical choice was 
originated in Italy, and eventually carried over Europe at large, whereby 
architecture, instead of being allowed to take a couise of its own, wjls 
forced into a style founded upon the uoccpUuiee of antique models for 
direct imitation. The adherents of this system (it is added) call it in 
admiration “the Renaissance; ” the artistic mode of the ancient 
Romans was bom again. But why (.they go on to say) should this have 
been brought ulmt ? To make the style of Lhe Roman Empire by a 
stroke of the pendl the style of Modem Europe wits a sham, was it not r 
And if it has proved the fertile source of shams iiinunieraUe, what else 
could we reasonably expect ? So runs the argument. 

It cannot he denied that the features of the ancient Roman archi¬ 
tecture wore faithfully copied at the period in question, mid that the 
whole of Europe gradually accepted the rule. If so. it surely follow* 
that the Modem European stylo of that day—if worthy of the name of a 
style—would lie this system; hut is it worthy of the name if a stfle r 

Various classes of deleters Bay it is not. 

Again, if the mind of modem Europe were tints artificially perverted 
from the course which natural development would have dictated, Lius 
..ration can scarcely be avoided :-Vhat would that worn have been ? 
This inquiry lias seldom Itfcn instituted with proper scientific intent; 
and it certainly has never been answered with any scientific precision. 
Wo have been told in one wuy or another frequently that the architect* 
of this or tliat individiml nation wold, and, if left to themselves, 
pixmiiiiiitaly would, hftYu found ft style imtrmil U) the s\hI >7 i u siEiipt" 
expedient of reverting to the mode which had prevailed with their 
predecessors ; and it is suggested that they must have been allowed. 
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of course, to u jsefecfc” that particular “period" which would ir their 
opinion lie the most meritorious or the most suit a Me. Bnt the scientific 
or Logical objections to this ecmnLurion are obvious* To speak of 
selection in whatever sense is instantly fetal to the argument : fur it 
euii only signify a direct interference with the virtue of that prqcros of 
natural development which it is the von object of the argument to 
preserve tti its integrity. The suggestion of it is at the test but 
the substitution of another artificialLiv for the one that is con¬ 
demned j it puts aside a revival here for the purport of taking up & 
revival there. The only question that could lie at oil scientifically tiskod 
wwdd In.-— why the local Architects of the days of Reitd^mce could not 
in each eiiBt: have accepted without di^riniiiuitirm the nuxLiferal modo> 
or * periods” of their own country m Mar, allowing Lha Attest to survive 
of itself : but the answer manifestly b that even this nieu&aie of 
“ select! uu 11 would not te (.’.'.insistent with the laws of natural develop- 
meuL Then wlmt was really the condition of European architecture at 
tlie gn-at crisis we are dealing with ? Surely this—that the whole 
eccleffisstical system of the Middle Ages hud gone to decay, and il< 
architecture with the rest. Like all other things, it hnd had it-i bright 
morning long ago* its robust midday, its riostu-tium of ease* iiiduk L Uce f 
Injury, and enervation : and now eventide bud come with weaken and 
weariness. To supjjose, as many seem to do, that the classic revival 
supp1aErti.il everywhere, or anywhere, even u setni-vigureus condition nf 
medieval art, h i|Like at variance with the facts of the wise. To 
suppose that esotie iufiueuet* fought mill conquered native iiiAuetit^ b 
equally wrong. Tin vueinie* of the great IJinm-h were in i'- own 
honseliuld [ die revival of antique taste, with antique leammg p wus the 
act of kerned and ui^mplMmd mm in the monasteries, not of agitators 
iu the streels. The inmuN.-ripl* of Vitruvius tho others wore 

not picked up at the WkHtiUla, bat taken from the shelves of the 
eon vent libraries : not published in the mnrkei place, but studied iti the 
chaster. None know better than great churchmen of that iky, that the 
scheme of European stm-iety must pass ineviishly into a new form— that 
it was their own fate to be horn in the winter, from which, however, 
other but not tetter men would at® a springtime arise,—R d.] 


rv,—PAUjrnNG AND $0UlifTUttK. 

The estmordinary development of thti Indian School of Painting 
in the course nf the fourteenth and fifteenth mitartas was miotbut 
idministuiK-c which hud almost us much inflinwrc on tin- form which 
the Rrmti^anct- style of Architecture Look, e* the revival nf diuuiuu} 
literature, or my other of the dreuuwtaucea fiointed out abum 

It is sesreety necessary to do more here than allude to that wonder- 
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fnl School nf Art which fina took L'OUsifitence under Clmabue 1 ami 
GfottO* in the thirteenth century, almost contcmpi>mB*Oii«ly with the 
perfect devcluprauiib <if the Pointed style in Northern Eom|u\ and 
progressing suwlUy and earnestly pari j*tmu w reached its culminating 
point about the year 1500 in that galaxy of great Painters with who#! 
tintucs the public urn .40 rami I Ear. 

To the Italians in those ages Painting always was the art }wr 
rswUtnr*! and they cultivated it with the same and rai* 

daily which difltinguiuhed the ds*Alpine nations in elaborating their 
I*';m li fill Style of aidutecture- In our btuldlngfl Painting was always 
kept in strict suhmilnation to rfructural ufccessitks i with the Italians 
the structure was generally considered us km important, and never 
thought to be complete or perfect till the Painter hud covered every 
available space with the pn Auctions "f his art. Even iu so esse lit tally 
TcdescHi a building as the f'himrh of San Francesco lit Assisi„ the 
painting* are thought, not only by she Italians, hub by mc^t modem 
critics, .is more admirable than the very beautiful Pointed Architactove 
of the church itself. While this is not the case with any known church 
011 this side of the Alps. 

One of the most complete and perfect examples showing htnv pre* 
eminent Painting was considered by the Italia ns. is the Chapel of the 
Arena lli IVlun, painted by Giotto. The nave is merely a small 
rectangular apartment* covered by u simple Pointed waggon-v^uki 
uli^iLuteSv without a single andiitectuiul im adding of any sort T and 
pienv.1 with a range of narrow Printed window on one side only; the 
object of the whole arrangement being to afford the greatest paasilda 
amount of plain surface fur Painting, If they canid have lighted it 
front the roof it is evident they would Imvc done so? hut the art of 
gh&iug wits not then sufficiently advanced to admit of this. 

On the left band ns you enter, the whole wall is divided Into rect¬ 
angular compart omenta separated hy painted andiitectural borders^ and 
in each is il Scripture subject, poiated in Fresco, 1 hi the right hand the 
gama jin xle of treat meat is followed, but interrupted by l he windows, 
and less perfectly seem because of their light interfering. Over the 
doorway is represented the TjirL Judgment* and opp:^itc this Is :i small 
octagonal upsC with arehiteeUiml mouldings, hut also richly painted. 

T b e effect * 4 tl I'- w h 1 ■]v is so | dcasi 1 ig that a vund i il critic wiII hi^i- 
latn 1 hofura assertiug that lhis little inexpensive cell will net Hand 
a fair rnriiparisuti. with the glories of such buildings as ihc contem¬ 
porary SaiTite Ohapelle at Paris, or even St. Stephen 1 ® at A\ cstmiuster. 
Wonderful SI* hbm were as Works <«f All. there is a purity and simpli¬ 
city and a loftiuere of aim ahuil thi^ little chapel whicdi far to rival 
their splendour ; and it is tpicstioimblfi whether lit this direction *"uatv 
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tiling even loftier and grander might not have Imui attain wl. Pine* 
timlly, perhaps, the real objection to the dependence of Architecture 
on Painting alette, liu* in the fart that we cannot always command 
Giotto* ; while we run lie always sure of obtaining tamjtcr-bmldcrw : hut 
more than tlib t it is evident that the effect of even Giotto's frescoes would 
have been heightened by aroWtettttml mouldings being intcrspen&d 
with them. As ostial, the truth is, that perfection lies between the twn 
extremes. The Italians of that age despised architecture m an internal 
decoration far ten* much. We, on the contrary, neglected pointing, in 
order to display our mechanical skill; and the consequence is, that* 
though we produced miracles of moaonry, our buildings want nt times 
just that touch of higher Art which would render them sublime. 

This distinction between the Italian mid Northern styles lies so 
completely at the not of the whole subject that it may be well, before 
preceding f urther to ad vert to another mure celebrated exam phi, 
the Siaitnc Chapel (Woodcut Ko. 1), which Is not only decorated in 
the same manner 00 the Arena Cha[Ktk Ifflb, from tin- accident of the 
time when it was erected* and the fame of thoac employed on it* 
exercised immense influence on the future development of the Art, 

By comparing it with the contemporary chapel at King's College, Cam¬ 
bridge ^ Woodcut No. S) t we may |nyrhaj«. arrive at some clear idea of the 
distinctive modes of ornamenting interiors on the two sides of the A I]*?, 
The Roman chapel was rommeuted far Pope Sixtus IV. by Baocio 
Pin Loll i in I47tt ; the painting of tin? roof was completed by Michael 
Angelo in 1508, and the Ijist Judgment In 1541* Externally the 
chapel is as devoid of ornament os a barm Internally it is an oblong 
hafa less than M feet in width and 140 fact in length. The walls are 
nearly plain to a height equal to the width of the chapel, where a 
coved ceiling in plaster of very ordinary design springs from a string 
course which is cut through hy the round htadft of the windows—six 
on each side, and originally two at each end. Above this string course 
all the arehitectnral im addings are merely minted on the flat surface of 
the roof, anil consequently generally appear m false perspective, Jfebw 
the bottom of these windows another string couth supports a slight 
pilaster, to carry the pilaster* from which the sin-lies of the cove spring, 
and a third lower down uepamtes the whole wall into three nearly 
«|Uai beU& The lowest of these, within the sanctuary, which occupies 
two-thirds of the whole length of the chapel, WBS to lie adorned with 
the t4i|«*3trica for which Raphael made the cartoons now Eit South 
Kensington, The next, or prim-ipal belt, was adorned, ou the left* 
hand of the nltiur, by types from the old Testament by Signorelli, 
kcwelli, and nthcra* and on the right-hand hy their antitype# from the 
New Testament, by Foraging, Botticelli, Glurkodujo, and uthen. Tin? 
AMt-nsioq of the Virgin wns over the altar; tbe Nativity, and m type 
the Finding of Muses, on cither hand. 
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The third belt was occupied by tbn window's, with the figures 
between, nnd over this Ctttue the famous soiling jointed by Michael 
Angelo j the core occupied by By bib ami Pruphefc^ uml the well- 
known groups which till up and enrich tbe whole; the hat juirt of the 
ceiling by subjects beginning with tbe Creation at the kind next 
thfe Libur T and e nding with the Deluge at the end next the entrance* 
The original design of the lower put of the chapel ana afterwsnb 
altered tav Jlii'lmol Ang ela, who obliterated the two windows over the 
itluir, and tbe c-oiiipartinenLs which occupied that end* ami filled the 
whole with bis great tiutfiLerpIsfct^ the Last Judgment* 

Although King's College was founded by Henry VI, in 1141, the 
S uildiug of the Chapel wait not seriously undertaken till 147*h and 
was not completed ill till essentials till 15S0- It is a little less in 
width than the .Siatine Clnqvri being only 4f> feet wide i but it is 
twice as long, being 2i)0 feet internally, and divided into twelve bay* 
instead of sly. 1l is also higher, being 7B feet to the ajn. i x of the roof 
instead of GO- Ttaoughout, from floor to keystone, its derations 
are as essentially masonic ns those of the Si stine arc pictorial; the 
piiinhjtiofl at Cambridge lieiug as suboidinito to the architecture nts 
that is BulKirdioiite to the pictures at Koine. In liotli the subjects arc 
the same,, and similarly arranged ; the tyjics froul the ^ld lesLaincnt 
l^iiig arranged in the windows on one aide of the chapel* and the 
auhjecta from the Xtiff Testament opposite to them on the oilier j but 
at Cambridge they are axil on glausa, and filled in between the srehi- 
tectund mullions of the window, so that no moulding w constructive 
feature id broken or interfered with by the pointings, but, on the 
contrary, the pictures are cut up and sometimes very seriously inter¬ 
fered with by tin nrebiteettue. 

Waiving for the present all criticism on the merit of thu paintings 
wide]i jidoru the Bisiino Cliapeb and assttming only that they were 
carried out ns originally designed by the artist* who punted the 
pictures ou the wall, and waiving also all quest ton as to whether 
King's College Chapel is or is not a good specimen of Gothic Art, the 
comparison of the two buildings fairly raises the question between 
the two styles, in m fur ut least ns interiors are concerned* 

Is it better that a building should be ornamented from floor to 
ceiling with painting appropriate to its destination* or that it should 
depend on constructive ami architoctund details only for its erna- 
niLututinn ? Ik it expedient to apply tbe rtaounres of the highest of 
the ;esthetic phonetic arts to this porpttw, or to depend only on an 
aytbetlc form of the technic art of architecture to accomplish thin 
object ? 

Theoretically, it is easy to answer that the first is the highest, and 
con&equeutly tbe best: and if the Italians had fairly carried out what 
they so sueceaafdDy commenced, It is tolerably clear that the question 

c i 
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wonii] never bare been afterratia rod dint and that 

ttloue, would hare been applfed sis the highest dasu of internal dtw>- 
rjtirjn, The inlrrxlsieLion, however* of Inappropriate damAn *I jirehitee- 
tore into their interiora, imd the uhuodimiiiijst in n gp&it measure uf 
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the pirn'll* «a on whitth the Aram and ife Sistine CLaptli. were 
designed, hiw fie. vEtinM the f |U«ltiqn llmt ft it not m easy Hi decide 
it now. It. the nemnriiilft it will probably be admitted tlmt * anil 
d.v..|«l mb, coini Hr tiuei.tH, and adorned with danga* for 
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tlie place they oconpr, is n higher etnas of umaioenutioii than can 
obtained hr any mere Btmctnral form- The cove of the Sistme 
Chaw1> also very heawtifuDj and very appiuprmtaly omaniaiusl ; 
bat the flat part of the ceiling is certainly a mistake. K depends 
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oil your position* standing tit ihe nit ar or at the entrance* whether 
von see the figures upside down nr not. It h always irksome \nwl 
PTiplftnaing to look up at fiEtnfit immediately above yon, and it is 
jmpottble to get rid of the feeling that they m&j or ahooid tumble 
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out of Lfidr places, It is, twjsijes, an offence ugul lust cd&itnictioEL 
ff a wall is sufficiently and is fKMpendIciilarp liie eye requires 

ini suggestion nf tsonstrnction to lie satisfied of its* >tuliijiiy: but with 
it roof it h different, If of stone, the most ehdmmte n uifcri vaneq* 
must l>e reported to to .AitiHfy the mind of its stability ; if of wtmuL 
the f raming ought to 3 *j riiown s and if of any oilier material, 
coffering or panelling, or mm? other ixfedieut, most ]* entplnved 
to Bugged to the QjiDd that the inherent difficulty of the nmatnietioti 
of ll horizontal covering has ken successfully mTontphsheil. Then- 
arts iwtsttpieiitly, a thousand ways by which it can l-*e enriidusd or 
ornamented either with colour or mouldiugSt hut it nun- safely K- 
asserted that it should never lie bj figrire*ptkieating. Km thoroughly 
imbued, however, were the Italians with the idea that figure--(a intin^. 
and that only, was Lite appropriate way of ornamenting interior*, that 
they set a fashion which was followed iu every palace and utmost every 
church of Europe for the following two or three centime^ Every 
one can call to mind the sprawling gods and goddesses nr saints and 
angel* who cover the ceilings uf the palaces and dmrrhc* of that'style. 
It was n mistake when *o used, and b hu t It was the abuse, not the 
tise + of painting, coupled with the ahnpse of classical orders, which pre¬ 
vented the inttnor^ of the Henjdssance churches from rivalling those 
of the Gothic ngev 

Almost till these defects were Emiided in the Arena Chapel* and 
might easily have been obviated in any budding specially designed to 
he decorated by painting*. The rircu instance which redly rendered 
the system & comparative failure was the siinqJbumius introduction of 
the dussEeal orders as interior dectinUaons, These cut the building up 
in such a manner nu? to destroy nil unity of effect-, and left the jkiiinter 
to tit his designs into such spaces m the architect left him* It also 
rendetvd the hitter supreme in currying out a design which was neither 
meant tocsldhit ornamental constnicl-iun, like the Cambridge example, 
nur to afford unlimited scope for the art of the painter, like the Arena 
V]mj*'] r nor even bo combine the two, like the Sktme - the object being 
to produce a domical in ten or which might to some extent represent 
construction, lint which if adorned with painting must lie in due 
subordination Uj the cku^ical detail*. 

The treatment that midi a building as the Swtine Chapel ought M 
have received externaDy is obvious enough. It ought to Imve Ijcen 
T-lain ashlar masonry , peehaps slightly accentuated at the augks, tip to 
the string wmnw at the bottom of the windows Tbwc ought to have 
fc™ enriched with appropriate mouldings and onioimitte, and over 
them them ehonU have I man cum j cion- of sufficient projection ami 
™ JuK » whkl]l Wfmki ktfe completed an appropriate and twautiful 
whole? suggesting the interior and the pttrp<«e for which it was nwd 

Any architect who knew his husmes* would have felt the euomioit* 
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advantage of getting rid of buttresses and supports of all softs, and, 
having do constructive ditfkuttii/s to cuntend with, lie ought cosily 
to bnvc Biirpu^d the complicated construction of E-Siq Middle Agea, 
where beauty is always dbiiged to bend to mocbwkiil ncct^Jtiea. 
This wbb not, imforinimtely* the way the Italian architects looked 
at iL They were bitten with a mania for cl topicality, ami, with 
the Amphitheatre and the Temples before ikdr eyes, thought it 
indispensable to beauty that every building should be covered with a 
network of pilasters and arcades, and lumped with cornices one over 
another, in deli once, generally speaking, of either architectural beauty 
or coofitnietive uuct^iliv.^ 

If it had happened that the Italians had developed bculptsire on 
the same truthful principles and with the same energy which they 
applied to Painting, the history of Architectural Art might have been 
very different from what it has been. 1%™ is no argument which 
applies to the use of Painting internally which dues not apply w^th 
equal force to the employment of the sister art externally* The two 
are, in fact, when properly applied, tike highest and opt legitimate 
modes of ornamenting buihliugti* But this ls only the ease when they 
adhere strictly to their own principles, and are each carried out in 
their own appropriate forms. The two may be, and ought always to 
be, linked together by the intermediate art of Architectural carving. 
But neither of the two principal arts ought ever to be allowed to 
Interfere with the province of the other, or to transgress on that of 
the think or harmonizing art, which is in itself for Architectural 
purposes scarcely letas important titan the others Vkhile plaster, with 
which the internal walls innst always be more or less cohered, affords 
the best possible surface for painting, sculpture may and generally 
should be executed in the sonic materiab of which tbu wall is com¬ 
posed to which it is applied. It is so easy to provide p&Ufils fur 
I groups either in high or low relief, and belts fur friescs or nidna 
for single statues. All this might have been adopted by the Italian 
architects, and* without riokiing one single principle uf construction* 
might have rendered the exterior of their buildings as pb-netic 11 a 
the interior, and given life and meaning to [he whole. 1 nforttmately 
the mania for the* Orders " left no place for statues, except as serotera 
ah jvc the roof j but there they were a£ inappropriate and as unhappy 
ha the figures painted on the ceilings were on the 5aside. IteUts tlie 
« Ojdm’Mraniuc an ahiolijte fixed quantity, the Ciiujufr^omo architect 
very nearly hit on the right path. They felt ihat painting wels not 
applicable to the exterior of edifice*, and in eonfiequcqco preposed to 
reproduce in stone on the exterior of their buildings ihc areljesque 
or ether decorative designs which had liven found painted in the hatha 
I of Titus, and which Raphael and others have so swwmfuUy imitated 
I in the loggic of the Vatican and elsewhere oodeut No, ft)* 1 Lis taste 
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did not last long, for it ™ soon discovered that what was elegant and 
appropriate when skutilitdiu wilouriftir an interior, hajuss sneipciijivc 
uiotutrceiLy when deliberately curved in stone and pot op us jmrt of u 
gigantic fngrub. It was, besides, an attempt to list in om; art the 
““‘S"* appropriate for another. It Jailed in wwxmuai and 
fomi ns ffuJure tin- ttdiitecte fell lack oti the oasv hut most inartistic 
subterfuge of copying the daasicul ordera, to hide their own sad want 
- —appreciation, of the true condition of the 
problem they had undertaken to solve. 

Any one who casts his eye over the wonderful 
facade of tiie Certoni at I’avia, 1 or of the Spanish 
tmd French churches of the same age, is lost in 
wonder at the amount of labour bestowed upon 
tiicuL Ho may be fusd anted by the Imiuij of 
their details, but he cannot but fed Lhut, con¬ 
sidering the labour involved, their rent effect ii 
tiuin tIlili reduced hy any other strte of 
i ecomtion. It was, in fact, applying to an 
exterior wlwi really belonged to internal art, 
and til a bud and durable material n stylo 
pmpriate only to the fanciful sketchiness per- 
miwblp with more perishable iimtcrinla. 

Tin; failure of this utteni|it led to a raost 
unfortunate ruction in the o P[ K*jtc direction. 
Jnnhng that this style of internal decoration 
failed to produce the desired effect when ft imik*I 
externally, and not perodvrog that the failure 
wns in the mode of doing it, and not in the thing 
!“ f : tlj£i “ttldtecta of the day crowded the 
interiors of their ehnrhes and pulsus with the 

. ~ TJ77^.“ ' S i rnl ! < ' nlers riio Romans designed and 

1 SE5M£T J** 1 **T *» enml decoS ; thJ 

. . , produced not only most offensive tn,. rihr ‘ 

lint dwarfed their buildings and canned tfa.fa ■ H 

““ ■«* -“I U ™lr *, bSlSS k M ™ 

rteHKic Axn PiiojfErtt; Fuhjis or Art. 

The difference pointed out above twtwwa the modes in «Wh th. 
art of Architecture was practised hefom thn n r ■ " !C “ *“ e 

rimt event, are sufficient 7£L«£ rtrtZT}™, * i ^ 
^ took place, mid to explain influen!^ wht'h^ ** ^ 
eiUT,Wl ° f ** ,e ^ the two epochs 
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Abo the advantage of being intelligible to the most superficial obterver* 
Hut the md and essential change ties deeper, and cannot be properly 
explained without reviewing the whole philo&iphy of the art* ip a 
manner which would hs entirely nut nf place in the Introduction to 
such a work us litis. It i* Low ever, so important* tbiL il brief state* 
merit of tins principal points is indifpenBaUe before pepen^dhtg 
further . 1 

All the arts practised by mm may be divided into two great 
r busses—the Technic Arts and the Phonetic Arbi, To lLlc first group 
belong all those which are concerned with the production of food* 
clothing, and shelter for man. and generelly sill the UHtfnl arts. In 
the roller class are grouped alt those nits which mm oat of the special 
gift of speech, which man enjoy* alone □£ all living beings* Tt coin* 
prises Poetry, Painting, Simljiture, and* in short nil thine arts which 
minister to the intellectual wants of menMnd, as the Technic am* were 
invented to supply bia physical necessities 

Of course it is impossible to draw a line sharply lietwcen the two 
grou]*k su as aoL'iimtely to define their limits, arid the one continually 
overlaps the other in a manner to prevent any compendious system of 
eli unification that can Ik stated in a few words. For present purposes 
this iif of little coitHei]iierice, as all that is wanted here is to jkiiiL out 
tile different mode* in which perfection is attained in either clsiss. 

The preceKH by which progress is achieved In the useful arts Is 
very much the same as that hy which investigations are conducted In 
the gciftbcBB. In the latter, after they hove [a&&d their infancy* the 
individual is nothing, the age everything If a giant docs occasionally 
appear, he only makes a rapid step in advance, which would Ik accom¬ 
plished m certainly, though perhaps more slowly* by ten dwarfs, It 
is bit by bit, hour by hour, year by year, that our agriculture lias 
been converted from the rude processes «>f our forefathers to the high 
farming of the present day, that the galley of the Edwards I m 
been developed into the Atfintmtrt or the Gf*o£ Emtcrn, or that the 
narrow p|of tlie medieval bridges have been superseded by the 
sjjaciottH a relics of London Bridge or the fairy framework that spins 
Llie Tamar, 

Few know, acid fewer care to knm T who were the men who 
invented all the multifarious processes of modem agriculture* Xo 
one, if he tried, coo Id find out who improved our ships : and even now* 
though the nlleiitiim of all the world hm Ikcu fixed upon Qum ever 
si m e their keels were hid, no one known who designed the Warrior t>r 
the Atfiftr# urt. 


* Thi? dt'fltjiljoa iLiiil rInJMifi<?nli r m rf 
lb* UnTal fUtdfilltifrrla Widffi fully bi-nfrd 
of in U4& Id a Tk' Tnit! Principle? of 
Beauty in Art * by the iiuthnr. in which 


flie iwle? ii rammed Wtat \ h lien e^kfl 
ji tki.-t iumt^e ubtnot of ih.it tr^utm, 
but u tniftiolouL, Lt f4hopfrl p far tbsi |Hir- 
of thin rul UEik~. 
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In the late competition for the new Btaekf riant Rridge uo one 
eared win. was the engineer to In: appointed- Of tin** who comiwied, 
some suggested a three, some a five, others a Byvtn arched liridge. 
Some were for wrought, others for cart iron ; some preferred s Loire, or 
granite, or brick. Rat that is all The Common Cound!—like a 
Mediaval Chapter—hud to decide ou the number of .itches. the mutt> 
rial, a ml the expense. That done, them are u hundred men, jiny one 
of whom coaid build the bridge as well as the remaining ninetv-nine. 
Ail the public cared to know was, that, whoever wiu employed, it 
certainly wifeld be a hotter bridge of its class than any that had ken 
l.uilt before. Exactly as it was with architecture in the Middle 
Al'c^ .■hi it is now with engineering, and *•> it always nuts' U when 
an art is cultivated On true principles. 

In the present day any mnn cun know more r,f astronomy or optics 
Lbun wbb known to Newton, or can lie a hotter chemist thun Sir 
Humphry Davy. Any mechanic can imho a better etaam-engioo 
than Watt, or u kttor power-loom than Crompton : and it requires no 
S]wcial nliility to build a better ship or bridge thun any ilmL were 
built in thci lust century. 

When, however, we come to the phonetic arte the case is widely 
different, Wa do not now find men writing k-tter epics tlmn Homt r. 
nr better dramas than Shakespeare; we do not sec liner sculptures 
than those of Phidias, or more beautiful paintings than those of 
JtaphueJ. In nil these instances the individual must be every tiling, 

the age little or nothing. Ho completely do we feel this, that, while 

wc are prepared to give thousand* of fioiindi for an original picture by 
any great master, we will nr* give one hundred or even as many shil¬ 
lings for a copy, though Hun, may lie so perfect that, if seen under the 
>i * nju circiiizuloncGSp imt one man in $1 tliimsuiid conhl detect which wiia 
the original. We treasure a statue by Canovm or Fkunan if u know 

it to k genuine, or a sketch by Reynolds or Hogarth, or a fmgnicr t 

of a d mm by Shubapeare, or of n talc by Water Scott^tbough kr 
ktter things may have been done by those rnnstoni tbemsdres or by 
(-Lite™ , but it is the iudividual who stamps the value on everythin'' 
In these uit^ und they ace prize 1 accordingly 

Tim fact of un rcsthettc element king 'added to useful art though 
.tnbhreratcs to a certain extent the broad lj* of detonation f^n 
i.e two groups, docs not alter in the least the process hv wlk-1, owl- 
once mart be attained in the Technic, * contradirtiiuislmi from 
iIiLit to In? followed in the Phonetic arts. 

Mineralogy and Metallurgy have been refined into Jeweller* „nd 
^ifcirene, littery into all the forms of Ceramic art, Weaving into 
Lmhrenlery. Dyeing »nto Tapisscrie. by exactly the same jTrerc* 
whrdi distinguishes every other step in these mamihw-tnres. 

hveiy uvftd art is in fact capable of being refined into a/us art 
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so ns nut only to snpjily tin* WMnal wonts, but ttlst> to gratify tins 
i ntiilIwstrnd ilt-sirus «.f mankind, but that can only be dime by gradu¬ 
ally elaborating its special advantages, never by kesowing from 
other uitA 

Tn ivturn to tbe three |irimaiy (Irviuona— 1 Viking umy W refined 
into Gj^tronottty, Tuulnriiig into on iiuyw irtmn art without u mnuc, 
and lUulditig into Architecture. Identically the want i>hhkss which 
niidccii the dilftnjms lietweeu a boiled neck of mutton utid a dish of 
i HI nil Mi i ii riuipdriak; ot converts the working dims of a honta- 
nviid into the cnruimtion rulies of n can convert the most 

minnitmjitoco building merely designed fur shelter into n Palace or 
a Teinpltf. 

So hmg jus tills path wra followed, pr%Ti^ was iu;lm-x hi Ardu- 
teeture as in all the teelmio fine arts by eveiy peevpk «f evm imiwa, 
u-ven the most savage ; wherever it hm I peso ukindontil, hus 

become impca&ibk* 

So compktdy in all ill is practically auhinwIiKlpd, ihut no one 
ever dreams of filtering the poem nf even a ray iaferior |^t or of 
improving a status or u iliongh tliey imv ojiL the ^wonil- 

trines works of artists of w> emiueiicre. But in the Middle Agifl 

HO 00X5 over imitated to rebuild the wave of » cathetad or to add 
lowers or c^hfipels in the newest fashion to ihv oldest churches. X "< 
Comptroller of the Xavy ever hesitated to out one of Sir \\\ Symonds' 
nhip in two if bv kngthimii^ her he ®nld improve her <j until Lf& 
So mo r^ratteil the pulling down of Old London Bridge, in elms any 
om e*igreeted that Wi'stiniu^tvr or Bfaetfriars should be rebuilt 
exncfcly a* they nriginallj wens out of tCSpoct tu til® memory of 
Lubctve or Mylwe. 

Mu the oilier hand, it wool! \m Lotiwdi reil Siimlege to meddl^wHb 
i;ir attempt to improve St. PaLiT^ Oitthedtuf out o] i\ H - 4 'i for M reti . 
Bkubriui most remain the most tmeotufortahk of jmluecs Itecau^s it 
wits At left by Vanbrugh, and even Bam * ParliiiniunL Ilonas have 
bctrtmc n Used quantity that no one must interfere with, lu fa-L the 
individual h now every thing in AidjitecfcUfffil Art, while the age is ot 
as little importance its in a poem or u. pictore* 

A history of Poetry without the hniuesof the authors of tla- I ' H 
must be as unreadable ns It would lie unintelligible, while a ndleotioii 
4> f the Lives of the Poete is one of the most interesting works that Min 
Ijt written, mid it fidIds immeuflolv to the interest of a |Kn j m to know 
the cdltrnnastauc^ under which it was written. The same is inn- to 
a ven* great extent ns regards Painting and Senlptitre. In these arL- 
the genius ami teste of the individual artist are always uppermoftt in 
mir mind, ami whether he bduvpsl to nn ancient or to a niodent 
school,. whether he could or could ii-me draw or eobnif, is of comiuirio 
lively little continence. It is the mind that guided the hand thut 
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interests or spouts to our hearts through every difficulty ami every 
dizain. 

Willi Architecture the case is widely different. Wis do net ktn>w, 
or cure to blow, the name of a single Egyptian or Indian nrtbftcct. 
lint any one who tuts travelled in Indict may have seen in the present 
century stu-h buildings rising before Id's eyes rut the ghauts at Heiuuva, 
the tomlnand palaces ul Deeg, the temples of Southern India—and if in; 
Imd inquired, tie would have found that they were being erected hy local 
masons—men who could neither rend, write, nor draw, hut who earn design 
at (Id.* hour as Umutifni buildings as any that ever graced that laud. 

[Tue Lesson to be derived fbmi Native Indian Arcjiitbo- 
TI'ltE:—The odd way in which the ancient building arts are still curried 
on by the people of India has occasionally been impressed upon ns as a 
serious critical study. When a work even of magnitude is projected by 
native authorities, for their own native purposes, they do not proceed 
as wu do ti poll drawings of the design previously considered and get tied 
in nu»mi; but, establishing themselves upon the spot selected for the 
site, uud setting out their plan in u simple way, they plant the pro|cr 
artisans upon this ground, each one in bifi own plrax- and his own turn, 
and, n» it were, tell them to set to work—allowing the building and all 
tie it pertains to its completeness to become evolved out of the inner 
oansciou&tiCSS of these workmen, This, we arc told, is the mode that 
has produced all the highly elaborated monuments of architectural art in 
ancient and modern times throughout the East; and we art invited to 
insider whether it is not a very proper mode. Not only so, hut it is 
suggested that it is to a similar practice that we arc itidelitcd for the 
grand wflesiaatitad works of Mediaeval Europe; and on this ground we 
arc nil the more urgently asked to recognise it. A somewhat kindred 
principle was at one time inculcated by Burgee—always pnmdoxiral, hut 
in this case not so much so ns he often was—namely, that an architect 
ought to devote himself wholly to a single building at u time, bulging nu 
the spot wiLh his assistants, and directing tin* workmen |>env.rh:illy from 
hunr to hour. But tills notion, on closer inspection, is seen to have 
essentially a different object from the Oriental pwctioe, for in the East 
there is no architect or mil versa] ly-di renting designer at all. Il seems 
on the ether hand to he admitted dial in the Middle Ages riicre always 
was employed at least a “master of the works," At alt events, the 
Laii'ni practice operates in this way :—each artisan in himself, more or 
less unaided, is the portable embodiment of a certain narrow serially 
or personal method of workmanship, including the design and the 
cnc* ntiou together. which he has learnt fn>iu his father uud will leach 
to his son, and from which he will never attempt to deviate. The 
constructive system and the decorative system, as a single and entire 
»Wf« a/wn/idi. ho can only administer in one accustomed way i mid 
for the achievement of novelty, wen of variety, nothing can be done 
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by the emploof fmcli urtiaius IjEit to lay out, ati nxuuxmfitomed plan on 
the ground and employ workmen who rise a locally miitiimlkr method. 
Regarded iriticiilly, j^rhaps this accounts for the very renmrkethle why 
in which tlie building decoration of India seems to have long ag" lost 
loach with the motive of comitruction* It is p primps* fair to suy that- 
Ki-csiUjod Indian Architecture is not ar&itecture at all. hat superficial 
di^omtiem and alt+olutely nothing When the Parisian niMi 

sometimes puts ii|k a heavy Italian cornice in block atone and Llien 
proceeds to .act out the enriched detail bo that the joints flagrantly 
disagree with the caning, the more prosaic EnglisUmftn cannot help 
saying it is a pity be did not adjust his blocks beforehand to hiul his 
ornuincut, seeing that he cannot adjust the ornament afterwards to suit 
the blocks; but wliat is done by the Oriental ntfiftm* cr plasterer, or 
wood-carver, seems to lie, not occasionally to uuike a thoughtless blander 
like this* but invariably to put Ins material together on quo principle 
find £!i!'SL4|Uemtly decorito the surface on another. Perhaps u may be 
suggested that to soma extent the practice of carving in the solid rock 
ttiiiv have Jed to this dissociation of tbe features of decoration from the 
feature of coiLstmetion ; or perhaps the Oriental is hy nature more an 
omjuiscutiilifit than a builder; hut 1# this as it may, it seems at least 
plain that there is nothing in this Indian system of Our man Mtjwfltra 
which to us is of any use. We limy fairly mid that the unlettered and 
wholly mechanical “designer/' or rather worker of such u school would 
neither expect nor cme to have Ilia mitiic enrolled in the records of 
artistic onterprbe ; h-e Is Iksth too dull and too Lliey. — El-k} 

For the same reason, no one Las cared to record the names of the 
designers of the luediieYid cat lied nils ; probably few knew evert lLcu 
who the architects were, more than we know now who designed our 
ships of war; and if we understood the principles of the art r it would 
be of the least possible interest to m to know who they were. The 
art was u true art, and it was more difficult to do wrong then, than it 
j> to do right now* Ni- genius, however great, could then cnuHc an 
individual to gut much ahead of his eompeers, while flic most ordinnrv 
ability enabled any one to do els well its the rest. 

Hut in our age, when Painting. Sculpture, and Arohilecture are 
classed \i> sinter arts, and it is ii^mued they may he conducted on the 
same p rind pi vs, the case is widely different. Painting and Sculpture, 
as jnfit remurkudj are essentially Phonetic arts, i.*,, arts used, cither to 
pcrpetnnte or accentuate vocal utterances* or lo supplement what is 
wriLten, and they effect this generally by imitating existing things. 

In Egypt these two arts took tin place of writing entirely, and. 
owing to there lieing no alpha!*!, Iiecnuic liieroglypiiicsd. and were 
actually the only mode of recording fl|cech. Since the invention nf 
the alphabet, they have ceased tt> he the principal mod* of recording 
thoughts, and can only be regarded as supplemental to written nudes 
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of exprvNHon. "Fhev possess, from their jiower of imitation mid pecn* 
Imr vividness of representation, tunny mlvikiiLnges over the mere /fei 
.v'r-jin many cinfiutiSLiktices ; still they are* and always wure, pria 
of the d hsj of things. 

Sadi n series **f picture^ for Sustain:w t i l- ■ Rake's Prepress or 
the story of the Two AppmitH 1 *# by Hognrdi, an- original novels 
written with the brush; liiui iiine-tetithH of our |>diitiiig 3 and sculp¬ 
ture* uru merely transpositions of passages in luniks expressing in 
another form wlmc hod before been recorded alphabetically. The 
ure imitative representations of persona orthittgaL 

Sf^-abing* Writing. Printing; Hculptore, are merely different un*hi* 
in which inen T g thongli^ can Ik meiuiiiiniCkted to other men, or per* 
peturied for the use of posterity* Hat with these Architecture bus 
nothin it in common ; it neither illustrated any literuUirv nor iniitaefi 
anything Its object is to -supply ■ .nts of a iota ly di-ism i cLlss, and 
it reaches h& aims by mi entirely,different nude. 

Areiiitfetimr is in fact nutliing mure than the msihettr form of Hit* 
purely Technic sirt of building* and tan ouli lie ■■hiUiriiUil - 1*-.—fnlly 
Oil the saitne principle* wlilcb guid< uni gnvci-Ei ail the purely Th'Iiiuc 
arts. If all tbte dearly appredati d n I ensily lie [Kn rived tlinl 
the really great change that was iittrodiired inln the pmcthr uf Arohi- 
toctiire at tlie Reformation wsm this; n Twhnic art rune 10 Ik cuki- 
votfld on the principles which belong only to one of the Fhonetie cln&i. 

After this it would Ik? ridmukus to talk of St. iVte/g wit!.it miming 

Michael Angelo* or St. FmiFs witliont alluding [ Wren, or ESU ■ i■■ 
or the Parliament Houses without the name of Vanbrugh or Burry. 
Though the uiuse has hardly been imdcreMHl. this hm Wu so i^kcil* 
tndly fell, that hardly any one lias att-"u|i(ji«i 0 write i cuhtiiiiiotia 
history of the Renaissance styles of Andiitretur- : but V i-.iri, Militia, 
lie Quiurty. and tt.iinr others have written the lives of the sin*t emi¬ 
nent architects, So roiupli'idy is it n fsu-t that a building f ■ w 
become the expression of an individual mind, that* wre it mu that n 
will U- convenient to follow Lite Annie system in treating of the mwhm, 
ns has Iren adapted in describing Lh uaiiami form* of Anjhitectiinil Art, 
it might lie well to profit by their example in the Mbwirig pugi^ The 
Lives” will always Ik mom interesting than the history, and omre 
pleasant to road : hut it is only wo, because the art is cultivated on 
hi retaken priadplea which can never vondtir-- to pp^ri^ or |innl 
towards the nttnitnueiit of perfection. 

The fn>i iiLoorvenfeui^ of this new avsinn in tlmt ii RuhjwtH Art. 
to the caprices md vagaries of an individual intellect, which, if giwah 
would have added value to n work of true Art. hut* if U«l + ^ochyms it* 
AvMtma in eyttj jmrt of a ilesign, It J iIM the tmtim iimonvcnienco 
thui whnl n mail liwmi :n lik Ufetinjo dii^ with him, nnd Iilm 
has to begin at the l*gwdyg T mi. fallowing whut maybe a ti.uHy 
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different track, tlieir Greers neither tu*si>t nor probably even cross each 
other. But perlia)* tic greatest iiToumriiuirt is the remarkably small 
mm amt of thought of tiny bind that a modem building ever dkpkyiL 
An architect in practice never cun afford many hours to the artistie 
elaboration of his design- ttlits ] Inn, the details, the KpcciticatioiLs 
may occupy week*—hi large building* probably mouths—but once 
drawn, it in done with. In uhmusfc till cuties tin 1 pi ] Ini*, 11 1 u cornier*, 
the window.^ the details are not only repented over and n^r again in 
every part, hut are probably all borrowed frtun s*>Lntr other building of 
some other age* ami. to savt trouble, the one half of the I mi I ding is 
only n reversed tracing uf the other. In one dunce you see it nil. 
With five mi note?, 1 study you have mastered the whole design, and 
penetrated into every principle that guided the architect in making fo ; 
and difficult is it to express thought where utility mutt be eon- 
suited, and where design m controlled by ooBfltractioii* that the result 
Is generally inengre and iin&iiisfarioiy in tho extreme. In a wort of 
(rue art. such its a mediaeval cathedral for insumoe, the ease is different 
Not only is there built into ii the accumulated thought of all tliemt-u 
who bad occupied t!welvc§ with building during the preceding wn- 
tmies. and each of whom hud left bis legacy of thought to lie incur* 
pointed with the rest, but you have the dream and aspiration uf the 
bishop, who designed it; of nil his clergy, who took m interest in it : of 
the master inusnti, who was skilled in eotMrmUiau j i>f the carver, the 
painter* the glazier, of the boat of men who, each hi his own craft* 
knew nil Lhnt had l*eeu dune Icfore therm and liml Spent tlieir lives in 
struggling to surpass the w-nrbt of their fnrefai liens. Ilk more than 
even this : there is not one shaft, one moulding,.one earning, not one 
chisel-mark in such a building- that was not designed specially for the 
place where it is found- and which was not the best that the experience 
of the age could invent for the purposes to which it is applied ; nothing 
was borrowed, und nothing that was designed for one purpose was 
mod for another. Von mriy wander in such a building for weeks or 
for months together, and never know it alL A thought or a motive 
peeps out through every joint, and is manifest in every mould i ng, mid 
the very stones apeak to you with a voice as clear and as easily under- 
stoul as the words of the poet or the teaching of the historian. Ik-nee, 
in fnet T the little interest we can ever feel in even the statelier of 
modern buildings, and the undying, never-EUlisfied interest with which 
we study, over and over again, those which have been produced under 
a different and truer system of Art- 

All this is u true of Clateical Art m it ia of Gothic, though we have 
not the name tncattS of judging of it. it is certainly ei purity true td 
the Indian styles, and even the quaint, grotesque style of the Chinese 
acquires %\ certain amount of dignity from tins cause to which it cer¬ 
tainly k nut entitled for any other quality of design* 
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This evils pointed out nlwvs liuve butin aggravated in modem times 
by Architecture being bin hied over too exclusively to professional men— 
to men who live hr it and m nkr it tbeir business, and who generally 
succeed (none from their bnsme^-likc Kabila than ihtir artistic powers. 
It was well said by Victor Hugo* 11 Ceri t mm ed» : h Livn> tucra 
rEjgtuft" The doom of Architecture wm sealed from that hour when 
Literature became the only object of study, imd the only aim of a 
polite education ; nud more especially when the poetry, the eloquence, 
the history, ur the piuli^phv of the Classical periods were alone «ja- 
aidmd worthy to occupy the attention of the upper das-* fc Tiny 
still might admire or occupy themed ves with limiting and teulj>liirc% 
iu m far as they won? or could lie employed to LllusLmit that Liu- 
niuin' t or might admire build big* which recalled it; but Atrliiteriure 
eenaed to be a matter of education or a requisite port of the knowledge 
of a gentleman, it ceased to thiirupy their serious attention, and mn- 
B^iuentiy I H-jciime professional—a matter of hnsaiiess mid no longer 
the dream of poetic or the occupation of refined am! educated minds. 
Though the architects might k\ mid very often warn, nifin of gamm and 
of ta$te, they had not the leisure requisite to ehilHiratc tlmir disrens, 
and were always under the disadvantage of working out clc$igu# for 
other parties, ami controlled either liv a want of taftc on the part uf 
their employers, or an qnwiUiiigueft- to *\mu] the money requisite u* 
airiy out a design artist really. It w:.> no longer, in fact, the natural 
form of utterance, or Uo. 1 0odnpwLjon ueiiI favourite recreation of the 
educated and most refined irla*>t^ of the modem imt-inns of Etiroj^ : 
and it new] hardly be added that, even from this must ulom-. it uiu§t 
have sunk very fur kdow the level at which it formerly had stood, 

[Thk ViM-wswXAL ABriiimrr: tiik SijviAust Pnt>> i u. ym 
Aiit-U okk t"— All student in of the Philosophy of Art- must take esqu-cud 
ear- in these days not to be tabled by doctrinarians. Amongst other 
things there lias arisen in several form an idea, professing to k purely 
practical and workmanlike, not at all theoretical or scholastic, u» the 
elfect that the art-worker, whether cal lid artist or artisan, is bound in 
fettejs by a cliys of middlemen, mere commercial dealer* and .di^p- 
ktejitrs, who must be swept away in mo If trap art it ever to flourish 
m it ought. Art is too ethereal a thing n< k j carried to the market; 
el tnk|KiruLe& on the way. The market — in the person of itisv middle- 
mnu ahull not even enter the studio or the workshop. Producer and 
comum^r i Altai come together - —uf rather the nd ini ring consumer uuirt 
come to the admired prnfJnocr— 1 without any of that intervention of a 
hose mechaiiioiLl kind winch, U«* ohviomlj for urgEiiucnt, tunst m the 
very nature of such things, demolish all the charm of the LnumrtiuiL 
t|f ™ inM3 ^htre i@ a great deal to k said, and to the great satisfaction 
of impulsive guniim, in favour of a proportion so |*ieiicii]; but on the 
other baud it is affirmed, with greater soberness if with e&thnaittitjn* 
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tlxu tbe middleman In these dap i* ^ ^ t,tL ' tl * ir,i .•“f?*!!? 
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tUc architect Is ti s yet only a broker of bnildj**, who. for u agreed 
payment, undertakes bo same much more in money that) he costs ; 
utkI tljJiL it ib chiefly thisarchitect who U souing to hi more and more 
m demand all orar the ctnuiLry. Ob the other hand, although the 
artistic designer <>f liigh c1d»h in u man of another order, it mi*riu h- 
• surf (rising to many who talk glibly of the difference, if they could come 
tij kima how creditably the inferior class nf men tire everr ijnv nniinnii 1 ' 
those qnaliMons Which enable and entitle them t« cointdiiide »nd 
take rank with the superior.—En.] 

Another and cognate circumstance that mainly tufluem-vd the fate 
" f ut this period was, that most of those uli„ fim pt*>. 

, it at the time the revdntion took place were either mnatenn. « r 
(Snlpton* and painter Alberti may i* iwml us among the earliest 
and the most .IisUngmsfud of the find. dan. Amaag e1j l - inner it 
“ Lin fL' r x^waaij- to name Michael Angela Raphael, Giulia Bnaum 
I emwi, Leonordh du Vinci, t vo. Of ull tb,*e men, the lust named 
” Llld the l™ a]iiir “fidusnical and maUmnutical form of mill j 
wLl,:h MUi - v ermWe “ luJiSl u > dispense with durational tmitiinz The 
*"**?"“ nf m “«*« **Hy have- bon fora*®*, All tomtom 
unmake *«tond deigns for the Wkgmnnd* of their pietm,. 
uml man; 0 f Hem do it with excellent effect, When; they want 
shadows they hare portion at command; when too fore/a flat 

•**-"*' l:t “ Ul ^ it »|« with pilasters; cor.mv- fl „,i 
atmig Ctm^cs contrast well with vertical lines, utid melt,-, il!t ,. r ! 
.mting wuh windows give variety; while domes and spin* may 

JS lL - ' U> imy ™** RU A " tllh lfl and mnv all \ v 

STt" " ,,,Ml7nT,s - ,** ff -ST — ttpt mch I design 

.11 make a pcrmm.ei.tly siiisfuctoty building, be know* little of 

mrtTt i : r r* " jnl }mw uuie ^ «*• 

K met by such child s play. [t must nevertheless Is- confessed that 
is'ai'lT 11,11 - ' LhL ‘ ^ ,U Whic]i designs an- made : it 

fulta ^ "" “ ** o*. so generally 

A bedJrye art, when up to the mark, repita for its pmetica not 

m^T; ,}f a f 011 thc >*< * *» >■** i«i aEX£ 

[ ! ™' L k ' al,le to l^rfomi independently the task lunfmad to 

m Hii /Vr art r uf ld ' | P -l «iWiiifr, civil or mivhumcd cngiSritn? 
meinmned altove, from the [iiusier who sits in |,in offing , 1T ,) ■ ‘ 
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igts ; and ilm attempt to supersede this, and to introduce the plan of 
designing by the sketch® of an individual, is redly the mot, of the 
difference ktween the two systems. Even now it never iHiuld have 
iieen carried through, unless AjtHiitectinfi hud Iwcn reduced to it* 
simplest fonri of expression. Unless n modem architect tB allowed to 
borrow his pillars, hi* cornices, bte details. wholesale from some other 
buildmg, be never could got on. lie must either, under pretence of 
looking like the Classical architects, make his buildings uuiformly 
sitnple, or, fancying be is etunkting the Gothic architects, wake them 
designedly irrecular, ur ho never could get through with his work. 
In the present suite of Uio art, no o:ie nan, however skilled, could 
prnperlr think out all the details of even one importunt building in tv 
lifetimej and, without u reorganisation of the whole system, we must 
in «mK4|wenL>e le content to allow copying to the fullest extent, ami 
must- lie satisfied with shams, either Classical or SfttUtcvd, until at 
|,-ji4 the public are Ijofctcr instructed, and deinnlid or initiate a recur¬ 
rence to the principles that guided ilio architects ref tliuse ages when 
true ami real btitidings were products!. 

[T LI K E.Vf U.isa Cot-STKJ41 E IT I >F T!IE XlS Et UK ST 11 C'KSlT It T d 
we turn to the ernddeniiitm of the judiBcriwinnti' imitation of old 
examples of nil schools by tin; English aiuhitnjts ij f the Nineteenth 
t'entury—whose motives, of course, we of the sitae chess are Iwst able 
t'i understand-—the first excuse that appears to offer itself in that so 
tertaiu instances the work of designing a building luw to Is; dune after 
the tu miner of making a toy. To luke si well-known extreme msse - if 
King George the Fourth desired to have a lodging at Brighton in the 
guise of an Oriental pagoda, no onecunld prevent Mm, and those who 
laired to laugh, whether ut the Jiagodii or ut the Kang, could do *o. lint 
]i'[ iik carry the inniative principle far enough to ask, IV hen* shall imitation 
stop Fcrbapa tins question Cannot Is: conveniently answered in the 
ahptrwt i let us then lake a very different ca« one which we need 
not at sill hesitate to answer. It certainly wil'd lie admitted lhat the 
imitation which constitutes the reproduction of Mciliitvii! Art in our 
current chureh building is in practice as meritorious an the Brighton 
Pavilion is the reverse, nod in theory n perfectly legitimate act of design 
ms the jieculiur ground which it occupied- Mini! we mil, then, that 
the reproduction of the highest order of until pic nasals: art in such a 
temple an the Pnris Model emo is not equally legitimate,' fbir great 
porticoes am! peristyles also, when thoroughly well bundled and appro- 
priately placed, would it not Ik; preposterous to ail! anything else than 
the noblest art ? 

Architectural history moves slowly, and nothing can be wore obvious 
l than the fact that imitation and copying within Curtain limit* must lie 
l found in the very essence of it« development. Nut only so, but 
I Architecture is a single art of and lickinging to the w hole world, not 
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tea or tirentj dSfT^reiit lirta fur so many different localities. We hnvo 
oi le; ha muni lt * out* lndUing ^-ienOB; one building art. Vi hoever niul 
wherever you may l*-\ all tlmt md lie dime is to mfce u step forward* 
And thus Si is iii these modem times of ours, we are *o dandy 
identified with a contemplation of the past muvereally and iutjuastely. 
the h™dcst aud the deqiest that atti lie achieved, that wc come 
to he oat only [iific^J^hieni3v etititled 1 but uiwouaeioiLslT e--injk-lied, m 
i ini Lute and copy whatever we find to suit our ptirjiiBo Usi. Human 
iutcUigonce, tike the rest, naturally chooses the liuo of feast rea ifttont e# 
For miscellaneous modem European buildings, therefore, may it not i*e 
ftjiiit to I# obvious that the most appropriate style, and the natural style 
of development, wim, and still is, that which the Romans had long 
been steadily developing for the tamo purposes ns ours and on the suae 
ground, till tiothio ctmcjuest and the fJothic form of Fhristiunity 
iuU-rmpted \is progress and established for » tiling for u different world* 
a different mode ? So also, for the recently resu^tated eeclisiuHtidiitii 
uf England, may we nut say that the paly proper style of building must 
that of the old H^Usi astir ism. which was the hiria and mu of the 
new? Why dnniM the Fn-m-h tie repOKi.lied fur building the Wiiittful 
Madeleine, or the English for covering the land with olmrmiiuHkdbe 
churches, or the gentlemen of Pali Mall fur going to the Rome and 
Venice of not so very long ago ti* get models for their dnb-hou^H ? 
Its each ease what was done wus in the cSrc-umstoncvs. certainly one of 
the right things to do, anil one of the heats an act id “cultural 
selection ” of surely the simplest, the most convenient* and the least 
arbitrary kind* Sliflke it Lo soyaa a last wore! that die ancient Ruinm - . 
the d^necenlkt Italians, **ud the loodern Europeans. obviously fur m In 
architectural history one continuous dynasty* And in like manner the 
gnm-nd artistic Mtalkcvul clmrch and the locally revival artistic 
English church are directly mother and daughter; the ardour and 
Iwjcttc skilfuliiess with which our Victorian Ootkiefeta have followed up, 
under miuiy disfulrautugo^ the work of their uncestor* in art. being one 
of the most credimble chapters in the whole world-story of building, 
[doctrine like this, however, it must tie remembered, is not the same as 
the Edecticisai of the time lief ore Pnghu when an uLcompiishtil 
architect was simply n designer of anything dint wus wanted in any old 
style that was dictated, with reason or without. It may not lie easy, 
perhaps, for the student to see at once that oil styles are excluded here 
—for English ground—eiccpt the genuine modernised Classic and the 
genuine modernised Mvdiujvat (with our own domestic Elizabethan as u 
local camictiing link) ■ ImL let him think the matter out.—EoJ 

[Til* ExmtlllKNTAt. CllVTlNUtTV Mi HISTORICAL AUCttlTKi'- 
IT R E s — Tliu very natural idea that A rcb i Lecture is an art of various 
styles, which have bean produoed and itmctistd in various ctmnirk*, and 
that mtnn of these ore good and some hid, some beyond improvement 
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and Home beneath criticism, might to be accepted with tin important 
n&ification. 5 And it will bn seen ul a moment's reflection that, in our 
own day tsjWcMlv, when lira architect urn! eonuoanity i» a whole 
PstincLly maintains it« right to appropriate vnrions old modes of denial 
pleasure ns tuny be found practically advisable, some ic#)l 4 uni ideation 
tjll probably I* of s|>eciu 1 importance, lit a Word, the principle at 
jut , e sEcguvsts itself thit, inasmuch as the history of building is 
etirrent with that of the human race, and the history of the race, nut* 
rithstunding the diversity of Indians and eras, a single history in which 
none generation is the successor of another in fwjject uf all ks no | nisi turns, 
xi also the history of all building, and therefore uf all Architecture as 
Jthe tinman uf building, must jiossc*s a corresponding unity and con¬ 
tinuity, in spite of sneli varieties us are due to time mid place. Xor is 
this an abstract propositi on only. The intelligent student maj lu «t 
taerely find himself largely aided in his endeavours to appreciate the 
jjtMJiiliuririesof modern taste, for good or ilk by identifying its beginnings 
iimiiy with the ending of the old Raman on the one bind, and of the 
Alcdiffival on the other ; be may also not merely follow Ixuk wards in 
jfitq manner the Medircro) to the Roman, and the Roman to the Creek, 
nnd trace the origin of the Greek in the antecedent Egyptian and 
Usvriiiii : thus far the ground hut Urn well trodden : Imt ho may 
till more profitably pursue similar inquiries along the narrower lines'd 
r olletem1 progression, and, if suflki cully fortunate, may be able to 
ti^onnt for every feature in every style on the same logical ground not 
uf imitation, still less of enuiiterfeit, but always of natural development, 
Even where Lie intercourse of mankind was weakest, it wns still strong 
Mwngh to do its work, and only took a longer lira* ^ accomplish it. 
Phe ages ” of our history are not the successive centuries of duration, but 
jiho successive crus of development, some longer, some shorter and the 
development ns a whole is on: human career, in which the nut inns 
been'all working to one end—one stream with many tributaries, allvit 
that tunny of than tributaries are in themselves famous streams, In 
the aits is nut this ]<urtieuliirly evident!' One result of such a irain 
[of reflection must Im this : that wu shall lw the bettor able to consider 
mid disenm all modes, great and email, meritorious or not, academically 
recognised or not, with that jodidnl calmness and patience whu-li *i> 
materially promote st correct judgment. and without that impulsive liaste 
and heat which go so far to prevent it. Tims it will Iwcoine more and 
lucre manifest that, from, the beginning of civilisation to the present age, 
Ke—the whole cruft of uh im architects, from the very curliest of unknown 
Karnes uud times and places—everywhere! have Kvu wuiHiuntly and 
Icoiitiniionsiy trying eKpcrimcnta, frei[iiently failing, but sennet in as 
Hjicsreoding, and always making such way us we might. Moreover, this 
Kill help the student to judge for himself all the 1 sitter wliea violent 
oentmsts of generalisation are presotitwl fur his acceptance. 


Such, for 
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example, i» tlit contrast in-twceu Paguu and Christian—a formula of 
prejudice intended to supplant one still more cotitempttioii* in tin; otliQr 
direction, namely, that between Classic and Gothic. The f|U&itLati of 
Notional verxHx Exotic, again, will lose luucb nf its force. So uUo will 
that nf Living Art t'rtt w» Decal Art. In fuel it mir Ik alumst said lIjhl 
the sii I sli vision nf architectural history, when thoroughly studied, must 
uveiiLuidly turn iijmii litLle elflu than the ]mints nf the cosmopolitan mm- 
|“ lss nnd tlf eras of L'oatuojmlitan time. At any rate, even already 
wt* may fairly remind ourselves that in aiubitoctiinil practice, must 
notably, we are tlie heirs of the tentative work of all the ugof, and are 
Utimd to fitrtn an imalfwtt.il ami generousealimate of such an inheriiamt', 
in order to I* enabled all the more easily to transmit it to another 
generation, certainly Tin im [mi red, and probably augmented. This, be it 
observed, is not the ” eclecticism '* of the general practitioner of forty 
years ago, but rather the *' Catholicism T ’ which Profissor t'ockerell was 
preaching at tiie same time, although hut little understood. " The 
Hattie of the Stylus ' demolished the shopkeeping eclecticism ; pertutjis 
the critical catholicity is only rising from its ruins now.—Eft,] 

VI.—EsA3tW.ES. 

In oilier to make as dear as possible the steps by which this 
downward change was effected, it may lit* well, before attempting to 
describe particular styles in detail, to examine one 'or two typical 
examples as iiluttrutibns of the change. 

‘rhe tint lure chosen for this purpose is u house in the Griefs* 
walit (Woodcut No. -I), which is purely riot hie in design ami detail, 
ami a rich and pleasing example of its class. The Lose is solid and 
well-pro portioned, all the upper parts are of gund design, ami the 
arrangements of the buttresses and die ornaments between them 
elegant and appropriate, if looked at from a purely Gothic point of 
view. Had it ken the gable-end of one of the churches of that 
neighbourhood, or of some great civic hall, no fault could k* found 
with it; but us it la the up|ier part of a house, and divided into 
live storeys, the vmioallty which is so appropriate in a church 
lieoomes UMOMtiiiig in a dwelling. The floora are not marked, 
uiul you are left in susjiense whether the upper jinx is one great 
“solder or bft, or is really divided hr ft.no* between caeli of the 
ranges of HritttbTvik 

This was felt to l« a defect by the architects of the day, and the 
c>mse<|lienee mu, that, so soon Domestic Architecture lagan to enua- 
eijinte itself from the trammels of the ecclesiastical arrangement* and 
to nsew-rt its own importance, we Pad the siring courses marking 
strongly and appropriately the floors into which the house was divided 
Jn the next example, of a house in Brunswick (Woodcut No f.) we find 
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this feeling strongly developed, and wii.li very plvreiug effect, The 
design is aUo interesting, an allowing how readily the Cluffiiad details 
lent themselves for the nonce to the new exigencies of design. The 
Gothic architects may with justice pride themselves on the W-auLy of 
their clustered piers nr tmeeried windows, the appropriateness for 
church purposes of their pointed nrehes. and the aspiring diameter of 
their pinnacles and spires; hut tliey never invented, as they never 
wanted, a class of buildings in which tiie horizontal lines prevailed 
to a greater extent than the vertical. On the other hand, it is ju»t 


C. (lunar m th* Ftumi Arch.StjrSirtc*. 

on this point that Classical Architecture is strongest, XuthitJL li ,J * 
ever vet lieen done equal in combined richness and P®* l ,t L ^ 
CorinthiMi entablature, <>r in strength or appropriuteuesa to Uml of 
the Doric and plainer orders, it is u<> wander, therefore, that detail* s» 
lierfectiv appropriate were seized on with avidity by the architects of 
that day. which liappened also to lie just the time when the taste L* 
Classical Literature wae reviving, and men were eagerly affecting 
wbittvL L r reminded them d Rumo 31ml its gKatiiess, 

1 laving adapted the cornices to mark their lloore. it was liurelly 
possible they could avoid introducing the Classical pi Uni* which formed 
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f f<‘rt of the order, This wag done timidly at first, and ns mere 
ornaments, anti, Iturf the i in it at ton remained there, no great harm 
would lutvc been done ; but it was a step in the wrong "lircctioit : it 
was employing ornament for mere ornament's sake, without reference 
to construction or the actual purpose of the building; ami, once it was 
admitted that aojr class of omameut could Is- employed other Limn 
ornamented const ruction, or which had any other aim than to express 
—while it beautified—the prosaic exigencies of the design, there was 



an end of all that is truthful or that can lead to perfection in \rehi- 
tcctnnd Art. 


It was a long time, however, befoam this lux's trie apparent, and mosL 
of the early Italian buildings of the fifteenth mitnry are more beauti- 
fid than ti.<*e which preceded thorn. Even so late as the middle of 
he mitewth centnnr we find such u design as this of the rtrimani 
lament Vcti^ O^^skut No. 6), which embrace* all the elegance of 
I.Lvh,il Art with the most pe rfect appropriateness to the pinnae* of 
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a modem palace, Even the introduction of a mezzanine on the ground 
HtMir i* Mr cleverly Buuugid as nut to lie offensive, and the projection 
given to tlit upper cornice, i« excess of that used in the lower orders, 
brings the win ilt into harmony. The most enthusiastic advocate of 
(iotliic Architecture nrny be induced to mini it that there is nothing of a 
|iolniinl character, out of Venice, erected either in Italy or on this side 
of the Alps, so beautiful as the facades of this and tile Vaudnuuiui, the 
Coniaro, and other pnlaces of this city. The only building that can 
fairly he oooijend with them an- such as the ( sisa <1 (tro, the Fcmui, 
and others of their class in Venice itself. It may tie argued that these 



CliinMj I‘bine*. Irulu r;i«iffluh^ 


Inst arc more picturesque and richer in detail i but they <»rtuinlr have 
neither the solidity nor the simple elegance of the more modern ex¬ 
amples. Be this HA it may, it was protmHy only in such examples that 
the Classical orders could be applied with appropriaUmm. It required 
a climate so warm as to admit of very large openings, and a street 
facade, aQ the storeys of which could lie applied to state and festival 
ptirpittca ; all the sleeping accommodation and offices being relegated to 
bock courts and alleys. Hence tbe great difficulty, as we shall after¬ 
wards sec, of applying the “ orders " to English country houses, all ft air 


1 FriAridic pih wpfkfne di Vtntak* F<jL 
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sides of wbidb ran 1v se&n ; arid wln?re the upper wiw tiever, a* 

in Mile Italian lowiH-ltOTises, as icnptpftaiii and dignified an Lbe other 
two. 

These liowavcr* totc rarely found, and lIm.- ootigftjueuca 

was, that the stylo soon p&&od Into the next and worst stage of its 
cxisteiLLT, TliiiH h well illustrated hj the annexed elevation of a palace 
ac Vicenza, by the celebrated FuIIluISm (W-wjiicat So. 7), which, though 
n fair specimen of the master, contains nearly all the faults inherent in 
the riffle* The principal order, rogtxtmg through the two principal 
storeys, and being rampaged merely of plk-tiem* loses nil meaning and 
appropriutent'ss. The eiRahlutiift? which these support too important 
for a string course, aod t having uciotln r htnrey over it, doe* not mark 
the roof i which Is the only real meaning a cornice ever can have when 
not employed a> mere ornament. The migL^ instead of being -Strength- 



1 ViiHTt^riTW Pdldf^, Ffmtn. I'mni PiUt^kk, 1 ijflsElzn Li It! Ar\v A P^lltf EElira, 

ctied, either by being brought forward or rusticated, are weakened by 
lumug two more ntorup of windows inserted, mid, instead of repeating 
one of tbe pilasters which encumber tlie centre, We bare only u detached 
statue to rapport the gn.nl cornice— lEjils adding absurdity to weakness. 
Wo find, in short, in this design, ornmneutation entirely divorced from 
construction. .Not only is there an attempt to make (lie j »W look 
like n bid (ding of n lorg previous age, but to make it appear us if it 
none one great bull, instead of n five-storeyed building, which every oik 
sees that it is. Iu spite of the beauty sind grandeur of the order 
employe*l, and in spite- of nit the elegance for which Palladio is so justly 
celebrated^ we cannot hut feel tie it Art hud reached n form cut in fi¬ 
ll ilTcrerit from diet employed any where else, and was conducted on 
principles diametrically at variance with tW which guided tlm urclti- 
tcct who designed the building* of either Chissia*l or Medieval times, 
or indeed of utiy true styles of Architecture. 
















INTRODUCTION : EXAMPLES. « 

The Mime defers of design prevail, in n greater <>r l<s@ esltnL, in 
eraty liaildinsr ereetctl frem I’nlIndia’s time to our own dnr. In n t nto 
uf all the gfttndcnr of many of the pulnres and chunjhis Imilt during 
that period, nod in spite of nil the lieniity mid elegance of the #ty!e 
emplwed, thure is a fniscliood and a striving #1 false effect running 
through the w hole that always leaves an oflpkMant impression on the 
mind of the spectator, and jieutndifli*, to a gnat eiicni, Inanities of 
design am I detail which it would otherwise afford Lbe highest gmtilhn- 
tion to contemplate* 

Timi fact th&t since the revival of undent learning nil nrelitUi 1 ** 
have been ixmpWLDg in a dead Ijingwmv is another point m Import*^ 
Unit it cannot Ihj too strongly innisi-L-tl <m here* h not only tins Iwou 
line guiding principle of even" design, but is tilt fomidatn.ni of every 
criticism wu utter- Nearly the same thing occurred in verljal literature 
in tlit- first eiitktiETOm of the revived. No scientific treatise -wils con¬ 
sidered worthy of the attention of tin? karoed, roikss clothed in the 
dignity of a Classic irarh ; and even such men as Milton and Stray vn-re 
prouder uf their Latin poewata than of their imtiiortal productions in 
the vermicular tongue. 

Thu first effect of thi**tiitc of tilings is. that the practice of the art 
is confined to a limited nod especially educated etas of architects ; and 
what b far mom duMtam is, that their productions am appreciated 
only by the small class of scholars Of arcbioologtflts who arc really ns 
learned, though jvobaMy not bo practical, a* tbemflrfvct 

The learned in Art, for Instance* go mtfi ccsuisics on observing tbu * 
pun tv of style and correctness of composition which pervade every j^irt 
of St George 1 * Half, iJmrpooL It recalls every aooctaUm m ever 
fdt in coiuemplatitig Cb&Kad Art, and reproduces all we ever dreamt 
uf sks great or good in the best ago uF that school. But common jieoplc 
do not fed this. They would not fuel offended if the pillars were one 
diameter more or k-sa in height, if the proportions of the until Mature 
were altered, and even if the cornice were half or twice its proper 
projection Tho absence of windows does not strike them ua a 1-eautv : 
on the contrary, they think that it gm* a gtoomy and ynmnlakz 
aspect; and, in spits of all oilt preaching, they fed that a far more 
convenient and sni,table building might have been got for hnlf tin? 
expense. What an uneducated mun would appreciate and admire wunld 
hu ideguiKje combined with common peuse, while the only thing* ihnt 
offend au educated man would be faults which are equivalent to Ml* 
quantities and errors of grammar, If we were to apply to literature the 
same canons of criticism which we use in spunking of architectural 
designs, a Person or n licntfey would h a far greater uuin tlmiL a 
Shakespeare or a Milton, The highly educated pmk- Lhemsdvt* on 
their learning, while the Itffi educated classes prefer the works of a 
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Bums nr a Walter Scott to the most fiuidlied productions of the moat 
learned pedants* 

If nn architect ^hoiald err ll hand 1 * breadth in the proper relative 
projmrtioi} between the diameter and the height of a Doric eolimm, nil 
the educated world err tin_- 011 him ; and if lie should venture to ulii-r 
the dbtiibutiuu uf tlie triglyphs. or attempt Fin intcrfemiitt with the 
intitules, be would Ixr condemned fot" ever bv profit]oiud critics. But 
if lit- applied tin 1 portion nf the Parthenon one day to a iViintv .1 llLI, mi id 
tin.- next attached the sumu feature tu a [V .lest ant Home of Prayer or 
ini a l^otmra, the Iksinsefl few would tom no harm, prnvidid the 
pmjponjoiiti were correct; kit we ou^lit not to be surprised if the 
imh-unjed million should shake their heads in astonishment, end feel ri" 
preut interest in the mysterious eniffe* 

M however, in this country at least, there are so many educated 
men, and ns these only are allowed to have or to express any opiuon obi 
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the matter, it is extremely difficult to get tins grout fact property 
appreciated; mi miletd it h difficult to find p r operty iriiiatmtiTa 
example at home j bat abroad they crop tip ocean looiIIj iu a iilleiult 
tliLiL shows cb-tirly the feme state of the rv&. 

If any oiie, in [Kissing through Boulogne, will climb up to the 
* f Haute Villc.” he will ^se there a new Cathedral Church i.Wnodcnt 
Xo. 8), erected within the Inst thirty years. It owes ite existence alrn^t 
wholly to the energy and devotion nf one man, the lute Monsignore 
Haffreingue > who wils. however, only n simple Abbe, when, in 1*27* be 
conceived the idea of rebuilding the cathedral of his native city* destroyed 
at the Revolution; and with soccer such as has seldom crowned a 
similar attempt since the Middle A^es. he livixl to gee his great work 
ne; irly com pk ted. f te d i i ae ns hi us arc to nsider rtd e fc 1 * ing S& i feet E> ■ s ig 
by 11:2 broad. It U simnotiaied by a dome G8 feet in diameter 
internally, und rising to u height of nearly Jtno feet l>. the top of the 
cr"*s externally. Its proportions are good, and the lighting k pWmij 
mid effectively introduced. The whole m of stone, of an ugrccable 
colour, and the construelnm l& truthful throughout, Yet, notwith¬ 
standing all thitk the church, to an educated tuan, is simply horrible. 
Oil cEiteriug lie Kmls some pi Bare painfully attenuated, other* stumpy 
lieyoud tine Classical proportions : he sees entablatures put where they 
have no luiaiuct* t" le* und omitted where their presence. LU^ording to 
his tides, fe indispensable. The building is, in fact, full of fake ijujui- 
tities oral errors of grammar, and he is ^hocked beyond expression ai the 
ignorance it displays in every put. But the inhabitant* of Boulogne 
ch* not see this. To thorn it is u mom bssutifnl building titan the 
WalliuHii or the Madeleine*, because ie has tEio form of u Christian church, 
which they iindemunib and bccauso its j Kiris answer the cur^tmotive 
purpose fur which they were designed. All ibis they «m sec with their 
own eyes, while they arc profoundly iguorunt of how tJic^c dctailt were 
tLv.d by the ft rocks nr Homans. 

The mw pariah church r >f the little ignctdtnni I village of Mousta, 
in the inland of Malta, is perhaps even a more remarkable insmnrc of 
a bnildim/ erected in the same maimer, and according to the exact 
principles, which covered Europe with beautiful edifice# during the 
Middle Ages, though the actual result ilike that nL Boulogne) fmd the 
style are as different from those of a Mi-diieval building as well ^in be. 

It scclelh tliEit thi 1 yenr 1*12 the vlllligeEB linA oatiE'eivied Lhe 

idea of enlarging their church, and were warmly seconded in the idea by 
their pastor, the Rev* Felice Cidleja. The cholera, and various load 
misforttm&j h again and again diverted the fumk that had tieeii collected 
for ilii,s puqnm% so that nothing had lieen done at Caltepds demh, in 
18?A beyond collecting a fund of little more than StMKtf. fur the ptirpMe 
of rebuilding the church, Ills success' t, liiovaimt Scheinbri, was 
equally z&dons, and, with the .i— =lr-: :i :n-*- «jf el grant of about am if,, a-teur 
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Brans or a irdfitt ScoU to the iiiost fiiiiflkfd jffodacdloM of i1» mod 
liairncd pedants 

If an ercWteot should err a hand's brewhli tu the proper WBiv? 
j-rolortitm between the dinmeber and tlicj height uf a Ibsric iNilnra^t 
the* educated world cry dmini? ms him ; wft if hi fthmild venture to ulttfT 
the distribution of tbi> trigJyphs* or attempt an hiUrtert ^^ with tho 
mntuli^ lit; would be oondanmd for ever by jmifossioiijd critics 
if Ee applied the portico of the Parthenon one day to is County dati nm 
the next attached tite same faitorc to a I Vartan l Hautt of Pttfcjwor 
h Panorama, the learned few would m.** no hams, pn>rided t n 
projw rtioiKi won? ef>m 4 t ; hnl we ought out to lie surprised if tn 
uukewd ridBinsi diould idiuke their heads in nstod&kment, and fwl no 
great Intend in the mysterious craft* 

As + Imwever, in tills rniisstry at least there up- flo iimiiy educated 
intiL* uml as tbcse only are allowed to have or to t-xpruM any opinion nil 
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the matter, ft h extremely difficult Li get this great fact properly 
appreciiited ; ihEld indeed it is difficult to find properlj illustrative 
examples ni home : but abroad they crop up occudioiijjilj in a nm Euicr 
that allows dearly the true state of the cafle. 

If liny one, in passing through Boulogne will climb up to the 
ifc Haute Vi lie,” he will -see there li new r Cathedral Church (Woodcut 
No. 8)j erected within the lust thirty years. It omm its distance almost 
wholly 1 to the energy and devotion of one mmi + the late Muuii^iion? 
IItifFrefri<nie* who was* however, only a simple Abb£, when, in IH2T. lie 
couccired the idea of rebuilding the cathedral of his native city, destroyed 
at the Revolution; and with bmvt^ mAi ivs has seldom crowned n 
similar attempt since tbs Middle Ages, he lived L* sir his nr-„i work 
nearly completed, Its dimensions an- consider ihlc^ 3 mu ng :S^o feet long 
by II* bn ad. Tt is surmounted by a dome i;a feet in dkntEter 
internally* and rising to u height of nearly dCMI feat to the top of the 
Cross externally, Its proportions are good, and the lighting m pleasing 
and effectively tutnwlufred The whole is of stone* of an agreeable 
colour, and the Construction is truthful throughout Yet, not with - 
stniiding all llii** the church, to an educated man. is simply horn hie. 
On entering he finds some pillars painfully attenuated, other? stumpy 
beyond true Classical proportions; he sec? entablatures put w here they 
have no business to \k t and omitted where their presence, according to 
hie rales, b Indispensable. The building is, in fact., full of fu!*- ipum- 
trfties and errors of grammar, and In: b ^locked beyond expression ait the 
ignorance it displays in every pirL Hut tin- inhabitants of Boulogne 
d>> not see this. To them it is a more Eumipfitl building Limn the 
iVnlUlii or the Madeleine, Im^cauxc; it luis lliu form of a Christian church, 
which they understand* and because ius ports answer the courtrui-liTb 
purport: for which they were designed. All this they can see with their 
own q yea, while they sire profoundly ignorant of how these details were 
used by the fir reeks or Romania. 

The new juirisli church of the little agrirnltnrat village of Mousra, 
in the inland of Malls* is perhaps wen a lunre remarkable instance of 
a building erected in the same manner, uiid Accnrimg tn the emct 
priadpl^ which covered EurojKa with beatitiM edifices during the 
Middle Ages, though the actual result (like that ait [katlogne) and [he 
style are tus different from those of a Mediaeval building oh well call lie. 

It stepjiH that about Lite year 1812 the villiJgvrH tina -'ojicoivt-d the 
idea of enlarging their eburcht and were warmly seconded in the idea by 
their pastor, the Itev. Felice Cnlkjm The cholera, »ind various local 
misfortunes, again and again diverted the funds tlmt had been collected 
for ibis purjNKcc, ho that nothing had been done at I'aJk'jVs death, in 
Ikiia, beyond collecting w fund of little more than 3UIK& for the p-urjwse 
«f rebuilding the church. His siuws4r>r t fitovatini Sdrembri, was 
c jtmlly zealous* and. with the assistance of a :! rant of almitt oWf, a-ywir 
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for Ian yvm from fct» fun els of the diocese, and the ^rutei tF>LL^ labour of 
tli * villager?! and others the work was h* fur completed that, in February, 
UBWi* the jiiirish priest mm eoubltd to announce from the altar that it 
was time to pull down Lhe old chmreb. Before the following Sunday 
wt one atone of it remained* and high icuts* wm edebmed for the first 
time Lit the nltar of the new eburck 1 

The leading idea of the design wins tlmt the chnrdi should Ijc a copy 
of the Pantheon at Horne* and was adopted priucipally because h could 
he built around and over the old church without interfering with it, in 
order that the villager might worship in the dinn.h of their forefithers 
lid their new edifice was ready for consecration ;—all which was done. 

Although the merit of the original suggestion of the design ifl due to 
a local architect of the mm of firngnut, the real architect of the 

building was the village luastm— 
Angelo Gait, Like a mister-unison 
in the Middle Agra, or those men 
who build the most enpiLiite lempira 
or tom ha in India at the present day, 
he can neither read + iiof write* nor 
draw ; buL following his own con¬ 
structive instincts uml ihe dictates of 
common sense, he has Successfully 
carried out every part of thin b uilding . 
It was he who insisted on erecting 
the dome without scaffolding, and 
hii(jwei] how it could lit done hy 
simply notching each course on to the 
one below it* With true ibodisaval 
enthusiasm, this extraordinary umu 
was content to devote his whole time 
to the erection of this great edifice, 
receiving only fifteen pence a day for 
twenty yearn. He now receives two shillings, at which he is content to 
superintend its rimipletion. In even- respect, iu fact, the building in 
Media; vuL except one. Instead of Gift and hie brother masons working 
in a style which they tmdeiykjod, or which grew nuttimlly out of the forms 
they were using, in all the ornamental details of thefr work they were 
following drawings selected from hooks hy G regret orpine otMs ebe ; 
but, as neither he northey were well versed in the language of their choice, 
there Eire faults of grammar and false quantities apparent everywhere in 
the building* The villagers* fortunately, fire I^nj ignurent to perceive 
this* mid lire naturally proud, a* they ought to be, of ilitir cluirdi ami 


1 Tlif * bnld tsjKtuo wm nboat 2J.0GW, gnl uitoiw labour clinwteJ at 

U-ijf time uUjH?unt + 
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their mrater-masoii. It is ml n however. that a building so ttoMe in 
drmemnons elimI demgn 1 sboidd Iw marred byaa attempt to introduce a 
style of ornamentation which nemo of the vibngers tutdenfcnd, and that 
die dome* which in size ranks third unxm^ the Christian dome* of 
Europe, aLmukl fiiil in producing the effect it h tint tiled to, simply 
Ixreau® we have no style hut wlutt we Ixnrow from the dunl* 

Had the designers of this building only gat h learned Architect to 
lo&k over their design, m& to comet the details, it would Imve been 
one of the most beautiful as it is one of the moit remarkable, churches 
iii Europe. It pka&ea those who worship in it quite m much* or 



I^erliajis more, than if its detail* Imd Iwcn purely Classical f bm it is 
.hi diHitasteful to the educated mm* that he turns from it more with a 
feeling of diitmst than w ith anything like the pleaaim Its dimemdoiifl 
rmd form ought to produce* 

Them is still ll third example in ihe enlhodral at ^Imrip now 
Greeting from the designs and at the expense of the FrUuate of 
Hnng&ry* Its diiaenaioriB nre thoee of a limorate catheilnil, and its 
general form it [il casing enough ; hut the mode In which i(,s emtah* 


t It will k« hHTi faun Iht* 

•( undi-ut No. Ill) lime tin durtir in IjI^Ih r 
inlemully llanu UmE of tin- Phu^cua at 


It. .m&, Ui| atxmt LM> feet kus ilk dlulilHf r. 
U t h.iwtji'or, I iceetlri ilk a \Lint hit ll.oE uf 
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Murt h cut about and henfc over window^ mid the dcuulg of its 
^uaptmil^ are painful in the extreme : and, worse than risk, the 
dmm of Ita dome Ls snrrounded by thirty*dght columns, ottos noted 
to such on extent in* would justify a spire of almost Gothic form i but 
instead of this* they are siirmomikd by a dome of lower section ibsm 
that of the Pantheon at Eome : and indeed throughout the building 
there are the same defects of detail which are observable hi the two 
liiSt-uaiuecl csamples. 

Ah this is tiot so obvioms in Gotkie m m Classic revivals, for the 


Ot CtiEPTb *1 Muuj&l, From i rbotopmpbw 


Him pi e reason tlmt it is easier for an En^ILshtumi to express himself iti 
Old-Emrlwh w even Anglo-Saron— if be cW*s to pet it nj_thrm 
in or fotuipu [urtpnu^ist. We admire tlic* purity of style and 

i'onvctiitew of detail in recent (i ethic churches, or in the Parliament 
Houses. just m we might admire them in St. tieorpe'# flail or the 
tlerliu Museum ; and we fed convinced that, if Sir Charles Harry or 
any other of our Hot hie urcliitccts laid I seen ashed for u rt^wri on an 
«»tatc, he could have Riven it in Use exact diameter ami with the 
tunic terms as one finds In Iloiiusdur Itwk, or, if desired, in the Early 
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English forms ami expressions of the old Excbapier Rolls. Mr*t 
peojJu would prefer L more modern style of writing or dktion ; bah 
tl i, arcb®ologiist would go into evstacks if the imitation were perfect, 
■phis is, in fact, all we aim at and all we attain in lLc Ardiitectmol 
Art of th; present day. Wo intrust its exercise to a specially educated 
elkss, meet teamed in the detaQs of tie style limy Lire calk’d npon to 
work in, and they produce buildings which delight Lhe scholars and 
ftredusdogisLii of the day, hut which the less educated doses «m 
neither iiudoretmid nor appreciate, and which will lose their signifi¬ 
cance tlie moment tin- fashion which produced them his passed away. 

The difference between this artificial state (4 things and the 
practice of n true style will not now lie difficult to understand. Vi hen, 
for in sun ice, Gothic wus a living art in England, men ex[ift#iii shciii- 
gdies in it as easily as in any other part nf the vernacular. V hal- 
ever was done was u part (if the usual, ordinary, everyday life, and 
nil'll bad no more difficulty in understanding wlmt others were doing 
ilmn in tuinprehcmling whnt they were saying, A mason did tint 
rapiire to 1* a learned man to chisel wLm In- had earned over since 
III- was a Iwiv, and wlnit alone he had seen I wing done during Ins 
lifetime ; and lie udo])tcd new forms just in the name manner and ns 
natltmllyw men jo.lc.pt now modes of expression in Uuigiiagf, ils they 
implicit to lie introduced, without even remarking it. At that, time, 
anv edm-ated malt wuU d.sign in Gothic Art. just us any mini who 
can rend and write can now eetnp^i: and give utterance to any pdetey 
enr tutu e# that nitty be io him, 

IVtim Art is u mu- art, it i* as ntiuimHy ppfictiwd. aud sw rosily 
uiidtratoodj, as ti vernacular UteniLidtt ; fwhidi, hiikeil, it am 
ifcul mill most exiiressH'v |int : nml w it wiu hi Simw und lUm^ and 
w, too, ill the Middle Age*. Bnt with i« it is little more than u dead 
corpse, galvanised into spasmodic life by n few selected pm.-Utttmi-». 
for Lilt* nmusetJUmt und delight of a small H.vLtfm of tin- spw i'dly 
tfatatoi classes. It espresso truthfully neither onr want* nor mir 
feelings, and we ought not, therefore, (o 1*? surprised how very unsatis¬ 
factory everv modem building ratfjr is, even "lien executed by the 
m <*t Ulented architect*, as compared with the predwtione of any 
village mason or parish priest at an age when men sought only to 
express dearly what they felt strongly, and sought to do it only m 
tlmir own natural mother-tongue, untrammelled by the fetters of a dead 

or unfamiliar foreign form of sfiewb, 

[LrviN« ATtrnrfBfTriLE and Lifeless :—T1m 2 qmation hum ny 
this con treat of terms for the most eerioim consideration of the modem 
architect anil student, whether young or nut. tmvl not lui suppcral to ■« 
uiie thni he will timk^nunl at a glance : m«l it i* dmUM wlMhor the 
amateur ion understand it at nil. It is very easy to talk of ail modem 
work being lifeless, inanimate, Boulleta, spirit I cm, and so on ; and of 
vom i. 
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aiicwnt work always Instill .ct with virility, reality, and natural 

principle, The lift of mi anjlutmunil cwnpoaitian Ik* deep within it • 
it is tiet easily introduce! when it Ju» beta forgotten in the i,using* 
nur is it canity eliminated when it loo: not. In the very first pln cc it Is 
fundamentally a question of tb<j construction ; and this is why the 
amateur—who is never a constructor, lint, at the W, a sQpgfimatoF— 
failiiot appreciate it with any thoroughrawt 

Snpjsjee wo take the earliest important design of the “ living *' doss 
to Ite a Onsek Doric peristylnr temple-giving the go-by to the jwptiau 
for obvious coovenienw of argument. The emrt-ise i„ criticism wbkh 
this example offom rrmy riot prove to lie very readable ; hut if the reader 
will cmiant to think it out.it may be all the mure useful in m ^ 
when architectural sins hr so many, and saints so few. Lei tliis tetojik* 
fhen. be presented for oor oriticism by means only of a m.T^.ivv 
. rawing of the exterior, without the masonry jointing. The question 
then is. bow ought we to nail its motive in the language of erautructioii ? 
I^t ns tty. Fiwt on oblong chamber, or cel hi. has bten endued hva 
PLone wuD. having a single opening for a doom-ay in the middle of one 
end Then around this <*lb a narrow level platform lias ken built, 
with three steps all along the outward edge. 0» this platform. or 
stylobate, stone columns have lwen s-.-t up at regular i.nervals. <MU 
tilting a peristyle. Then from column to column there has laid u 
level course of atone lintels—the arehitmve ; and a second level emneaf 
nuKKmrylm Wn ploml on il,k- the frieze, A third and lust level 
Course has then ken added on oil four sides, but projecting forward 
ci in *n it‘pi My—the niriliee. This projecting ennrse is evidently meant l« 
let the rainwater drip clear of the frieze, (m-bitiaro, am] columns. \ 
H|sm roof then rises from the side comfcw* of the peristyle to a Imigi* 
tudiriul cent nil ridge, and at ouch end a gubfe \m Item formed bv two 
Moping l omices rising from caves to ridge, and enclosing a triangle over 
the level comico as a hose, which triangle is filled in with stonework, 
following the Iiligimiciit of tiie nrcbiUiive and fritz* Mows all this 
I’m lining a pediment. Then the rwf has Urn formed, no doubt, in 
this vnji heavy tlmbcrn rise from cadi side-comicc to the ridge ui short 
mtenuls «*tiiig on the walls of the Min in ,«*ingt aud-nnk^ nn 

•P* -0 ? fcjr ], - ht dmiM l * fef£ in the middle—the whole lias fc*a 
covered with stone dak, or targe tiles ; this covering Udng storawd u< 
ihe ends against a thin additional com* midis! above tfaaslnniiti; cornices 
th * ^ ^en. would 1»: the prirnarv motive of dmign 

wind, ts aaggretod hy the general forma of tin- edifice- the not |* matter 
of detod. Hut we next observe that the stonework is Unkind with 
mouldings, and in ornamental design. The columns am circular on 
“%htly njmahls to the top, where a thin, aiuaroil 
Slab— the hImciis is intorjaiwl to form u bearing tor the squared lintels : 
the top of the cylindrical shaft, swelling on I—in an ttdmtus-u. farm 
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a bearing for the nhuciis, The architrave-eonrpe corresponds cm ike 
g*>ffit with the size of the shaft* Wow * ami it is finished at tins tipjUT 
line with a Giiildl projecting moulding. The friirze-L-onrae Is ornament til 
in tt manner not very easily understood at first. Over each column there 
m a slightly prowling tablet, of the full height of the frieze, ;l]m 3 not 
so wide as high ; the feature I King again rejJuiUd in the midtile of the 
interspaces ; these projections an. 1 curved with verticil grooves in such a 
wot as to ln.+ rulL-d i-ri glyphs i and the intervening sjioetfe of the friejse— 
metopes- ure square in Bhape T or nearly so* forming [Kinds* Then tlie 
level cornice which run* along the ^idts or caves* and also dong the 
ends as iKises to the pediments, Is shaptil sretionallj in a still more complex 
way. A sum] I crown moulding runs along the top line : the soffit la 
sloiftd upwards from front to hwk to constitute the drip : and over laiih 
of the trigly ph# and metopes there Ia formed eu the sloping srjJiit a swt 
of thin tel del—niutules, Lastly, there are tuned under each triglypli, 
and on each of the soflit^tu Islets uf the cornice, little buttons nr droj** 
gut tee. The sloping eornuxia of th e pedimeuta are similarly moulded : 
and the thin additional lop course k made a tuooldkg ai^. Now tin* 
elementary critkid problem is contained in this simple question, upon 
which nil our npprtcinf ion of tSic artistic merit- uf the design must turn t 
Wlmt, in the eye of the mason, will he the construction uf nil this 
masonry ? Let oh try to discern this ulso. The lop course of the 
stylobate is doubtless conqmxl of large stabs* jointed under the centres 
of the shafts t nud the two iinder^ourses will break joint to correspond. 
The columns are, uF mw* monolitlii, and jmdpihly the capitals ure 
iiiclmkiL The u rdi i tmve- Un tels nre solid, ami join led over the cvntns 
of the columns* The cornice, no don I it* k similarly jointed. But 
wliiiL mean die tri glyphs in the frieze ? Tltey Juiist Ih_- the ends of 
tnuiaveree stone lintels* which are laid frtita the arebitruvi^eourse to the 
ndhi wall, carrying slitlts over them, and so constitntLijg u stone coiling 
for the ambulatory. The square metopes between the tnglyphs are 
then filled in t simply utid very effi.rlively, with sculptured I he 

jKdiiiieiits also art? filled in with sridptiLrc equally rum ply and eJfectivdy. 
But what mean the mutiifEs and the gtrttm ? t'otusttncstiYcly, they \uiw 
apparently no meaning at nil: but may they notnevciilitk^ Ik legitiiimu ly 
decorative ? As we are filing our attention upon the quest ion of Living 
Art us distinguished from lJfdes^ it must Ik at tmee asked w liether, 
for instance, the gsilUc lire found, hi fact, to fiicOitato llie dnp of water 
from the comice scjfik anil from the architrave moulding. iWmbh 
no one would now aerioiwly maintain such a notion : and this admission 
umy serve to introduce the thcoty of "the primitive hui. M a doctrine 
width at oEie lime used to 1 mi very much relied ujaui to explain the 
features* uf the Greek Doric > infer— stu the original oT ull the orders—by 
referring them to n aupixjpetl prediistoriv jinulive uf limber constmetiaiL 
To state this theory very briefly. the eclln was a log hut, the columns 
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were tut from trunks of irens. the* abacus wus ti bum it "-stub, the imrbh 
trove waa of squared lo«s, the fife®? was formed by the ends of 
Ermi6verse beams with triglyphs cut nainallj enough on the emss- 
oTain, the muttiles with their sloping softtfr were the overhanging 
rafters, and the gut to ■ w'ere no ornamental suggestion of water-drops ; 
tlie moulding* jumI [lie rest being matter of ihrmiriientul detail. Upon 
ilit strength of oil tins it whs argued—of imirve by those who Inn! 
pre v iously embruc-d 11 u ■ modi: n i preetiet o f I'cumt erfeil that the G reck 
mntoiiiy was designed in mere imitation of such primitive timber-work. 
Rut—although it Lutmot be denied that there is a great deal to In? 

in favour uf the geuend doctrine that the early mason, us matter 
of unconscious inhuritaiirr. would accept tlie forma of rlie earlier 
i.MrjH.Tiier—this was such an obvious nl •: union men t of the idea of Living 
Art. that, it is now- perhaps much better, for the sake of critical science 
ns well na for the credit of [lie ancients, to lei the primitive hut j joss 
altogether, and adhere to the reading of stone construction alone, as 
above set forth. 

if. then, we are still left- to deal with the potto? as we list (slti, on 
iniiHomy principle, all w-e cult say is that they are, like the nmaUinps 
in i.l tin.- triply pits, only decorative, and perhaps one of thevery tumptrefc 
efforts uf decorative-work. There seems to in? tio reason why we should 
object to i he iissoriiitioJi of ideas tnrniiig upon the water-drops * but mi 
rlic other hand, if the girttffi nre taken lobe only u stone frin<zt. and if the 
severe censor of “sham* " pruaotuicre them to be a *■ lifeless " unuum-ut, 
this only raises a little sooner the ipiet-lmii when ntid how the emu mental 
clement is to lx* allowed to introduce itself in purely conventional forms. 

Jftn- tiic innie capital becomes a notable instance in point. The 
pseuiio-academital idea that the volute* are derived from the great curls 
of a certain style of feminine totfur\ is inJihitdy worse iritieiism fcbon 
tlie theory of the primitive hut. Perhaps it is best to regard the whole 
Ionic capital as a cushion-capital (nit hough how to mufee it “ living " fa 
njasonn it is still as difficult lo sk). dtrired as a pure conventmnalism 
from tiie ruder precedents of Assyria, jnat ns, by the wav, the Doric 
itedf is by many drarifaed to be a refinement on m, Egyptinn idea, 
of which we have at least one example still extant. if, again, we take 
th- t'&riudiTnn capital, this has to be criticised on two lines ; namely, as 
11 development uf the Egyptian roliatid capitals, mid m a coutmuiice 
t{r ,mv - ll! fanner case the feature stems to be perfectly justifiable 
in* an «jcOptohle conventional inheritance, fairly adapted oml e*qqaiteiy 
(nipmud ; Iei tin* other it is tijuully commcndahle—as also the 
Euyptiin design would be-not regarded ns'a basket laid by dunce on an 
insii it lilts root, but us a highly e lulu mu id expansion of the summit of a 
Btutic minimi, to meet the form of the nine tut by uicaitB of angular 
volutes supported by foliation at discretion. Upon this Corinthian 
cnpital, it may be remarked, the Romans, legitimately desiring to improve 
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tilt portions of the ornamentation. 

ndm^t certainly With snocas attperfieuiHj, the l ^ tlf Lhc J° ‘ 
Lluoo in their Commit, order. If «* -J'tby "P^ ^ JgSg 
i ritiwdlv, pertiMBwe .ui-lic odd that if tilt? bid lathern.oddbdtlte Ul “ k 
[uuie itJelf b redirection of the Corinthian volute, tJm os«It mi^t how* 
bem much moi^tkfaetery in their bank- *■»« 1S 
observation in cormsction with Uw» W*^™ 1 wbltU J "r 

to b- made : it in not convvt to aty that the original abpf «* B “*• 
and the modem reproductions libkss- If “ mwbm 
Slow* the aotkpe WrJly-^viBhly " fa «* * ■"I^T ~ l f 
Lal^iuomtc^e oF a much wliu^d inheritance. The aOTip 
iniW tbm he K, varied their reprod.urbom, and why dm 

not'we ' The answer in that the Cmqueeentoita dul », lb* «*** 
also have ken t*rha,« .till mote ***** in - Am* 

This subject of Living Art mw UfeksniA ^er ta ^ br , 
and indeed too recondite, for intimate investigation in then, n«*a ■■ j 
reader mav be asked to take what fa afa.ve s*BE^^ ' 

rifc'-f in-™** >- * »r i,ti,ik £ 

appliid. of p to 

a** ” r ."■!• * “ " “IS rtsss?t — 

SStfilJjfi »”t«roit. > n. - - *m 

«*»* in they e« Bet 

ttttsssz?? - i±s.-r s 

When judged by the poetical oriel of the * Jg 

TOWHUimentel people like bwyem in the «*«* i^fii ^a^l v wait for 
time true TSS^St^oA oenmry genendl? « ■ 

of tateciltty : ui «»%. «* »* • to / t 7 Sk.tShi.Tt 
then.; is nut Willi » . «T| J,'. ' Oar MpM* 

dearly discovered nod tel? applied,» - mature vedict of 

«• *■*«■• ““I- 1 ” 1 tl " ! '““' rS'tin Ineetv tetniknuielion of 

pnu.nl; will not be » IM* “l™ 05 “ “* “'. „„ 

U a ottntelvt*. To mm enthtuo-n *.*• 

ntotht. on .1 » «T»f “'“^SLToi — ' S’ ■■-■ 
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imd a little less in the more fascinating epqrt of persuading themselves 
to believe in the DWXssiTj superiority of the pa 4 *—Ed.] 

VIL—Eti i Suo QAfltY. 

It b not difficult to understand thiiL when am art forsaken the mil 
and natural path of development mid follows only a ton vent tonsil 
fashion, it must lose uU ethnographic value* amd that those circum- 
stances ivkfeli not only give such scientific value to the true styles of 
Art. hat lend such m interest to their history, are alincst entirely 
lost in speaking of the arrhiLeetiiml styles of the ReiUii£filJiCi\ It is 
tills, indeed, which lui& done m much liann to the history of this art, 
anal prevented it from taking ita ptoper plttce as a branch qf scientific 
research. A man who seta an Egyptian obelisk being erected in front 
of a Gredin portion in Portland cement* alongside of i\ new Konimo 
parish church, to which they are: attaching a schoolroom in Middle- 
Pouitcd Indian. and the whole surrounded Spv Chinese find Saracenic 
shop-fronts, h certainly justified in docking whether there is really 
such □ tiling as the Ethnography of Arcbitectma] Art. It b necessary 
fchai he should have looked lie void the times of the Reformation, that 
he should he familiar with those styles which preceded it in Knrope, or 
with those which am now practised in remote out-of-the-way corners 
of the world, before lie can shake olf the Influence of this false school 
of teaching. Unfortunately it is only a few who have either the 
tipfjt at unity or the inclination to curry this through to its legitimate 
conclusion i hence the difficulty not only of restoring the art to the 
dignity of a science, but* more than this, the impossibility ol making 
it a living mnl real form of artistic utterance. 

If then; is any ELbuography in modern Art it is this,—that dun ns 
the fifteenth and Sixteenth centuries the Teutonic and more purely 
Aryan races damned in Ettroji? an importance and achieved a position 
which they had not before attained to. By that time the old artistic 
Turanian blood hid either died out or been absorbed* and even the 
more imaginative Celtic nice* had lost that predominance which they 
had hitherto [Njs*os&eiI: for from Unit hoar the Celtic blood 1 ms liecn 
gradually becoming mom and snort* mixed, or less and l«w [inivailing. 

The result of this may lie a prevalence of lucre mlter-tf-foct, 
oouimun-wnw id™, better government, and more reasonable proceed¬ 
ings in nil the arrangements of lifer: but, unfortunately, at the 
evjtease of nil that poetry, all that red love of art, which adorn* u 
more Illuminative state of society* It is a fact that, wherever 
Teutonic or, as we cull it, AugJo-SiiJon influence has extended, 
freedom ami wtallh mid all the accampaimng wdQ-beitig hove 
foUuwed in its train, hat unadorned with those softer gram or 
poetic imaginings which it U end to think have never jet co-existed 
with sober common sense. 
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Alrhmigli tktefnre we must abandon, to u vtnr caoridereble extent 
at Unfit, oil idea of tracing tie ethnographic Telotioti of nations by 
meatifi of their Art in modem lima, and though the study of ttwdem 
AiehitectUTP conewjtteatly loees lunch of its value, Will, on looking 
lietow the surface, we detect the existence of another class of pheno¬ 
mena almost us interesting to the pbilosopbiad student. Thu is the 
exhibition of the wonderful and enduring influence which education 
•can exercise. uot anly eo individuals, hut on nations. 

In the whole history of the world them is I»*nps m such evtm- 
erdinary instance of what education can do, us that of the state of 
Architecture since the beginning of the sixteenth oentory. At that 
time nun forsook the principles on which this and till other cognate 
nits hud lieeti practised from the beginning of time; they ftWWt* 
common sense and common prudence, not in the hep# of attaining 
greater convenience or greater effect, more easily. «r with It^s means, 
but in Older to reproduce certain MaociaOtm* with which edui-.inou 
hud made them familiar. At one time it is ''****' *5 

another Imperial Home, now it is the baihanms Middle Age*, anas at 
which we have any immediate affinity for or relation with, hut for 
which we are willing to sacrifice convenience and economy, and to 
spend absurd trams of money in reproducing what we know will u 
contemptible before it is half a oentrny old, and wlmt we feel is must 

inconvenient at the present hour. , ... . ^ 

As remarked above, humetlimg 13* th@ took place i» htemtua a 
centner ago, arid, though we may now regret we do not hlatut it, 

^iS^rx* - —^— 

U, cation has so far breed her hold on literature tha we nowa** 
poema and tell tales after our own faduon, and to 
liihout thinking of Classical or *dM ^ t IS 

decorate buildings for no other part tree turn L>' c,in J rlirn.mli 

tionB with which we have no relations except three domed t g 

education. 

VIII€rof cdtrairer. 

The roregoinf renrerfa wit, it i> >» 

the nrk, lo h'MM to th. foltoriiW I* 1 * 
f..„,u hot mure rereMtoW to **■¥»• <™' J 1 "**"* 

lm.-s .ii to*, retot to in mtompti.* »««• <** ~1«*- 

“"■TtaSto a* «.»*** «tov-**■«» »«r?* 

i.'S.M. ante a. r un. -ft ^ 

puUmdum:" a maxim which can have no pt«sihb application when 
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speakb^g ft true style of Art. but which comes painfully into play 
whan we are called upon to estimate the products of individual talent, 
ur to re pro ten f the indulgence of individual caprice, 

Wtu ti judged from their own point, of vieiv T we never can hesitate 
fora Lnaiiiciit in estimating the relative value of any production of the 
Egyptian, the Classical, or Mediaeval schools : their piif|wists$ are seen 
at u ghk Deft, and bow far they fiinroeeded or failed in attaining whnt 
they aimed at cosily estimated n but when It id a question whether 
Egyptian or Clft&JC or Froth ic designs are to be adopted for fEiodtirn 
English purposes* then indeed tf# gurtiiti* §§t dtsjrtflttflthtm; or when 
we are called upon to appraise the relative merits of Wren or Inigo 
J< urns, of Chambers or of Adams, of Pugin or of Itiirnr. or to deter- 
mine whether an hm progressed or receded in the period that elapsed 
between the two first and the two last-mimed architects, all is liut 
only perplexing and difficult, hut most unsatistecterj In its result. 
But even this is Esot all. We have got to deal with an art winch 
is not conducted on truthful or ooustractive princSpks, but cm imita¬ 
tive attesi3|its to reproduce something which \m no real affinity with 
the building In hand; with an architecture which occupies itself 
ulmosi exclusively with lIio nnanar objects of domestic and civil 
wants, instead of the more elevated aims of Templar or J^tesiastecal 
buildings; with a style of building where the interior and the internal 
arrangements are Eiltuost every tiling, and the exterior, which is the 
true placer for architectural dk]>laj, limy be anything, uud conse¬ 
quently generally is a sham ; with an art whose uLteniiiim, whether 
Classic or Gothic, are the products of the IcisEire of single minds* 
mit always of the highest d&ss, instead of with an an which is 
the rank of the eanu*t thinking of thousands of miudi^ spread over 
hundreds or yearn, and acting in unison with the national voice which 
called it into existence : we ure describing an art wliiuli Is essentia] I v 
Technic in all its funus, but which 11 now conducted on principles 
which are only applicable to the Phonetic arte—two ekases m c^ei- 
tially dikkici in their principles ns any two art* can well be ggp|ioscd to he. 

All thus is discouraging enough, but still it h our Art It h that 
which covcre all Europe, and adorns every city of the world, with 
its predneiionst and ft cannot therefore be uninteresting to m aa n 
[^ydiologica) study, or us a manifest; btion of the mind of Europe during 
the period of its greatest eulrivnfcjoti and highest excitement, It is 
doubly interesting to try and master its mean mg, &nd even to acquire a 
knowledge of its defects, for it is only by so doing that we can lio|>e to 
avoid the errors of our forefather ; and if it should be possible that 
Architecture may again become a true and liv ing utterance of the human 
iniiLEl, it h only by knowing what the art once was, what it now in, and 
the process by which it sank to its present position, that this result mu 
possibly lie attained. 
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There arc to few symptoms of more correct idea* on this subject 
prevailing to the public mind, that any one may be considered ns 
foolishly sanguine who hopes that Architecture may again lie restored to 
the [visition of it truthful uitd real nrt : hut the object is so important 
that it is childish to despair, und wicked not to do what can lie done to 
bring about ail object in every respect so desirable. 

[Thk lNI»KF£!T81BLR CoiTtTSftKKIT JJfl> ITS UVKItTlIKOW S— PcdtltpS 
the chief point of modem Eumjicun architectural discnslit is the wholly 
indefensible abam-worfc property so called. Nu doubt it bad its origin, 
jn this particular form, in the acceptance „f the principles of imitation 
and copying, wbcu the Cioq ue c MitoSt S reverted to the mode of the 
Romans' II eventually became, perhaps, most flagrantly and rluimo 
lerist U“ ill v mi it] amt in England—the home of the free uud the brave 
until America intervened with its still more tinrertrained Uberty and 
moral courage. It msrifested itself from the firct in two priiidpil 
forms—disguised or counterfeited construction, mid imiUito 1 iiiiiicnuk 
The materials we need not dwell upon ; when the plasterer is bidden to 
produce in surface cement the features of structural masonry, or the 
] min ter to make cast iron or putty ornament puss for oak carving, it is 
enuugli for the must generous criticism—which, bv the way. is always 
the soundest—to say that the cement ought to have been differently 
applied in some characteristic wav of its own, and tlmt the art. of 
imitating expensive materials ought to be kept within certain limits, 
perhaps in the [distract not easily definable, although clearly existent m 
tltc concrete. But when we contemplate tlit* offence iu the higher walks 
of the art—perhaps the very highest—which is committed by our own 
Wren, for example, in the dome of St. Paul’s (compare* the illustration 
No. 175 with St. Peter’s, No, 30 ), to say nothing of the dome of St, 
Isaac’s at St, Peterabcirg (No. *68) or the cast-iron dome-to«or of the 
Capitol Dt Washington (No. ** 7 ), then we see what the greater 
architectural question of counterfeit design is, as a thing which is wort 11 
of the most earnest study on the pin of the artistic aspirant. The 
rtrsirc to umkti unrtliiftg ouUilIu look likt v what it is pot inyjdc mwft lw 
rmlimllv bad art in the nature of things. That the surface, or skill, 
should, as intimately ns possible, concur, coincide, and correspond wit^i 
the subcutaneous muscle mid hone, is only one form of this simple 
proposition. Although the CinqtUXrentirf*, like the Roltmns, wcaild have 
repudiated such a tiling as a cast-iron colonnade jiermaiiiEnilj eplas i 
like granite, or an entablature constructed of hollow lath and plaster to 
puss for stone I we mar consen t to ignore their occasional acts of tiwr ding 
in paint, us nil indication of the hope that the authentic lnutenul would 
he supplied in course of time), yet there can lie no doubt that l ift 
best Italian* uf the day must have hud their feeling for the true 
architect uresque considerably undermined when, as in lIic Rmelliu 
Palace (No. ***), u thin cuticle of pilasters and entablatures was salded 
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fur the Mite of “style " and nothin" else hi the simple honesty of such & 
huti.se si-S the Ricvardi ftilaiee rNo, -Du; whilst the almost. completely 
structiOTsqiiedesign of the Pesaro Palace (Nre fifi) ought, in its turn, to 
have uimihrlY suffered to some extent liy wtnparmm w r ith fchu wreud^ of 
the Hospital At Milan (No 75), or those of the Borghosc Pokce (BTdl H i). 
But when Wren, in St, Paul's, wx< obliged to resort to sueh a device ns 
the eihiim storey over Lhe aides, nod when many whole interiors of grand 
churches* more or less like St. Jaimes, Westminster i No. Itfiij, and 
xSt. Martini in the Fields (No, 1ST J* are but the unmitigated lath and 
plaster delusions which ire know them to be* how to justify sueh * fine- 
art " even the mmi lenient criticism must be at a loss to discover. 

The mere simulation of Portland stone by n coating of Portland 
cement 18 in finitely excelled in stupidity by the mxicptance of lath and 
plaster lit such a way as to take the place of everything for a legitimate 
+ * finish. 1 * Portujiatdy, however, the days of such irrationality have in n 
great degree passed away ; and it is to the revivalists of Gothic nth in 
England, cut of nil the modem Architects of thy world, that the signal 
honour seerns? to he tine of having initiated this revolt in favour of 
Structural integrity. And dm they have succeeded in UL-coiiijdishiiig, iu 
many aiseSj the beat results attainable within, their particular field* is 
unquestionable* A large amount of the element of artistic elegancy they 
have hod sometimes to surrender to arcbttulogicnJ authenticity, and 
particularly* of course, in their more inexpensive work. In not a few' 
instances they Lave wen been led away by their entlmaiaam forfr&fckms* 
and vigour to take delight in a certain hrtiftfitrnr of design which is lira 
to 1 h: called arehiuc, hut course: a sort r*f Italic miani&m which* in a 
refined age, can *urce!y In: regarded as an afftatatLOU timr is bunnies. 
If til at the wiiiie time, if this lie all the price we Imve bid to pay for the 
buck** of Ptigtnfabi, it um*t he i :h« rfnlly siokiiowlwlgtd that we might 
to lie well satisfied with the ktrgniiu- Eh.] 

[Tiek Ehsohe ok the QruKx Asxi: Style The argument 
adduced in favour of the legitimate ebemeter of the modem [tali]-European 
style us the proper result of nutuml development, although they am 
obviously hvml upon the mere recognition sdeiitiflnally of those claims 
of modern intelligence which it is idle affectation to deny* may in the 
opinion of some I* at once challenged by pointing to the remarkable 
current fuahkn in England called *■ the Queen Anne style** wliicli, it 
will be said, ought by this rule to 1 m « tHw \ Italian, but is only bid 
Ihitch. Here again, however, the true critic will Ik careful to avoid a 
trap. Depend upon it, the adoption of this curious maimerisni hm lieeu 
brought abaci* by the nysLemuiir NfrfTititnn. whether for good or ill, of 
ciiusisi tn |[i ivailent Eo the effect we ; there 3k nothing arbitrary, nr 
even spasmodic* nbont the artistic pnigress of the multitude ; It is only 
the individual, or theohipir, tiini can lie eccentric, What, then* is the 
true critical petition of the Anglo-lhiuh architecture of the prying 
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day? The answer is that it is im qifeode of Smith Kensington frnV-Tj- 
ftfWf a temj'nimry sadist i tote for the “secular Gothicwhich the 
ttdeaiastjcal school Looked on to tkir proper province with such 
question able success. Phlhisoplijcully speaking* Uua fashion or lIk_ l day* 
in the way Id which we are actually developing k F is no doubt a mom 
tu wards the iiindeni European or Italian domestic mode* with a protect 
o^Lkinsi t he painstaking finish of that style, and in favour of the brusque 
■■ml s^rdoss piquancy of Lhespiirion.HiIimKTrif.il 1 Gothic* “QniiiiiLiiesft is 
its Ideal—in other won Is, llippum jhctim^mjtitss—and iks fact mmi 
not ht forgotten that the movement was begun tliirtv years ago* and has 
Iicoji puwucd ever since, not by the eppunenta, but by the adherent* of 
the medieval principle. We must also Lear in mind that ju originators, 
whenever they ut that time gave expression to their jjinrposcr, pmftxftd 
no other object than the "revival IJ of a native English mode whitli 
they considered would lie appropriate for present in*s. Then the 
fketehem, wandering over niirth-wesivni Funq*-for nervation in hull day 
touiu, soon an join'd such a cdkeLiou of the mare tnry and diBrmrtcriNtie 
illtustratiofiB of this mode, that the necessity or the obligation to rely 
upon English example was superseded altogether; and mvonlhigly the 
phrase H Flemish Uenah^iiiec ’* tn place of “ Qitteii Anno n is now at 
length I icing rationally aeeepfcecL The rriric* of course, is entitled to 
say* tod has said, Whnt have we to do in England with Flemish 
Iiermissniee ? The answer is that with Flemish Renaissance* in the 
Dutch sense of the term, or in the historical sense, wo have nothing U\ 
du sit nil; hat, regarding it ns a temporary expedient for satisfying a 
frhivhig after picturesqueness and -| mum m ss, ii has. nevcrriickf^, .’nine 
in i.oiiven ninth- for what it is worth—probably in history very liU-fe. 
Wbat is tv come out of it Is smother i[nation ■ in itself it Vmyoiui all 
doubt, a mere steppiug-etone,—E p + J 

[The CrLTiVAiLlojE of Pfcitfcn'uw w FkiTinsii.—At the present 
time, when she study of abetmet principles of urehikrtuml romiMsuhn 
Inis httu in England quite suspended, and the conuunn fashion of the 
■lay h simply to make thing* > plaint or frisky enough* if possible, to 
surprise the paat^iyby ; when the * K lunsfcrriy ” ^keteh-lnKiks id the summer 
tourist are the an q-ied standards of iahu-. am! severity and rxldily run 
together in voiy loose harness ; it would he lindens lo quote dd maxims of 
design, fur they are oln*oleie : and i-qually ureW Up suggest new oiks, for 
the fin are must Us left to evolve them. Gravity in architecture, and 
>mivjt\v mmi return seme day; wo emuml K- silways >o very lively on 
one aide of the wav* or fur ever maintain inch n frowning brow m the 
other: when the lime Domes the old maxi ms will conic up again, a ad 
new ones will ecme with them : hut we must wail. It would lie useless* 
therefore, and only what Is called old-fnsliinu^l. or ovun fiedaiitii;, n> 
pretend just now to criticise by means of ueaileiiHCn] easions the artist it: 
merits! of current examples ; the j-ns Jig ions eultivatloti of the picturesque 
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li as mi mil criticism The only thing* psrbii|is that may I jo safely 
attempted for ilit! present in Ike ettforeeicent of brood precept* of obvious 
propriety. That every building ought to ?*-■ meet carefully devised and 
otguiii&od for the strict fulfilment of its purpose of occupation, is the 
very first point; and here the t*ou pants must generally fie all owed to bo 
witness This rule, moreover, will he found to read* n grant ileal 
farther than most of our artistic architects nmy sopf**^ The frank 
acceptance of Mich forma and features of coiivenLitiDal art jus shall be 
perfectly appropriate, fftmiglirforwardlj truthful and unaffectedly grace- 
fill may Iki relied upon eu another ruk; and especially that the 
common ggn&£ of the many should nut lie outraged by any uncommon- 
sense- of the few, Intoxicated orcldtectore buy bo always rejected - 
ainbitiDUS arehiuaefure may W at least regards! wiiJi attspbmii t pujjuJ 
architecture is wortblesa—tlmt in which the fascinating touch. o( the 
dmughtpinan b the chief or sole source of pleasure ; i plaint or funny 
Architecture ia almost invariably a dehuEOii, Conceding the architect's 
wnut of carev or want of genuine skill Science never jests, On the 
Other side of the question, however, we ought, even in this kind of 
criticism, to cherish liberality of feeling, nud T if only ns matter of 
expediency in such unfavourable circumstances, furkumnee mid modesty 
in delivering an adverse judgment'. Who are the critics whoso laugh 
b m been the loudest In our day ? Xut the most learned students in the 
libraries : not elm nast able craftsmen in the studio. The \* n of 
the ready writer in censorship, especially that of the amateur, is all too 
ready to run away with Its master. The mure we cultivate that 
geuennity of judgment which pertain* to elevated thought, the sooner 
our coming canons of taste will cotne. Error m the mh side Ui this 
jiiii'tii.-Tiljir mutter U not relnctam.'e to admire, hist tin wi Hi lignin to blame* 
Leaving out of account, of courtw.% that which is miniMaliably other wise, 
\ei H5 n I ways b-;ir in mind lIjiI the work before its Inis erwt its author 
pains, that bis aim ha* been to please tis and that every blade of grass, 
however feeble, IicIjk bci make the swathe of Imy.— Ed,} 
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CHAPTER L 

ECCLESIASTICAL.* 


L CsitME! Axrm<m to St. PrnnuY—TL St. Peteu's — tjl Durham scree- 
on c^t to By* P™ f t-IV- Domei^l Gmmttmc.—V. BjjOjcajc Curnroia_^ 
VI- EXTtfclOffik^VtC, ISTU 1 U 1 & 


L—t'liriZL HKfi ANT Eli!OIL TO St* PBTIilt'SL 

The influence of the pmmd dd style of Claasfccil Art dang m 
dfiifdy to the soil of Italy, that It would k extremely diflkmk to 
determine when the modern epotih rtflHy eummoiieed, wen? it not for 
thi« two great U*ts enmsiehited above First, that all building of the 
modmi otylea arc. or mast at least attend to Uvvojiie* of swine man? 
undent btulding, or in some time wifient and oWeU- >t yk- and. 

■fiuondly, that tiny most bft the prodwtEoii rf uue i m3 i vidua I mind, and 
of that in hid only* 

Wert it not for this, fiueh building aifl. Sun Minim n at Florence* mid 

some of the kiigi)ic;i& at Home, sin in fzk-L iiinn? niodoil in plan, and_ 

m their otnBineiita are generally borrowed from ancient buildings—far 
tnorv m In detail* than tunny of the buildings of the Remkk^anoe period* 
Tlieir huskier*, however, were only thinking of how they might pmdiive 
the IMst. pogmhlc obnith fur their puqxi^es with the isuiteruds at their 
diqjosalp and not caring to glorify themselves by showing their nun 


1 111 tJir h Hintruy off ArvhiU'oHitr ‘ Ke- 
oloiwticflj Art Lit In'utid n [MunlHj from 
iktski* «"i i iil | n- ihf principal ronrl SsiM 
hoporfaiiit form, ninny* WJ? prMtdtflYo 
or the utffi^T TJa> tiiiEit' eonric Jjt pninfil 
in this w<irl* in fin a* Italy,S|«aiH f iom 


Ffiooe UK WOMrtmJ I blit* Hi tlbiaatlwr 
esinatrioi ftfitlFy |Pfn**j r^f cm Eoct 
Ifeat Art, pnjperly w» eiiLkil. dortn^ the 
ihici tiro jicriwh it wmiUJ 3 :n« jic^liiiit^- 
C-i f-illrj-w nfO • i itirishm of liic siibpci 
Which huA m L-iTixrt an reality* 
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iiufiviihistl ckvcrnow : we wnfiL'ijuiMitly fit m It tljcs* ngilonjctiitioiiis with 
nearly lIil- mmc intend, as we do a nrortlwm nil hud ml, and approach 
them with wry different feelings from those which we exjierfciK* in 
examining elan relies of more modem date. 

It was, however, impossible tliat in li eo tin try winch was everywhere 
strewed with specluiefts of an elect Art, and where the GLasdcul spirit 
whs more or 1 && impressed on nil such churches ns then exited, the 
Italians could bug escape from attempting to reproduce exactly and 
mtcatiaaadly* what they were rujieatEtij> accidetitally. Xor did they fed 
any regret at throwing on one sole mich traces of Modkcval Architecture 
Sts they pcewssed* for the Pointed Style hud never attaitied that degree 
of perfection which it reached on this side of the Alps, mid hud no real 
hold on the feeling of the people. Besides this, the Classical style was 
their own. Invented in their country, stilled to Liielr diunite arid, tu u 
certain extent, to their wants: so much so that whatever little incon- 
venience might arise from its adoption wua more than compensated for 
hy the memories which every detail called up, mid to recall aml rehabili¬ 
tate these glories of their vanished greatness was the guiding idea of all 
the aspirations of that age. 

This bein g so* if w as an ine vita hie coasequcBce th at Classical Archi¬ 
tecture should supersede Medieval in that Country at tonic time or other : 
and the occasion* as mentioned above, was when the revival of the 
literal:tire of the Romans recalled the recollection of the greatest *i ll(;ieiii 
that Italy, and in some newels that the world, had ever seen + Sooner 
or later it must have come to this ; hm practically iSnr change was 
iim'odiiCeil by Filippo Brunelleschi 1 and Leon Ikittista AHscrti** two of 
the most remarkable men of their day* 

The former* a Florentine by hmh ami an architect by inclination* 
early coned veal the run bit bn of doming overtire great octagon of the 
cathedral of bin native city, which Amolpho mui Giotto hud left nn- 
fiidshed.m^according to the usual jmictiee of the Middle Ag-% without 
even a drawing to show how they intended tu ouinplctc it. Thov smn 
to hive felt cOttficknt they COO Id r<iof over even that spux 1 * and, if ti u* 
confidence wsu* jostiiied, they widely left the exact tnrxk in which it 
should be done uudclcruiined tu the hisl moment, so us to taneht l>y all 
the study und all the experience that could Ik? gained in the interval : 
for it must be retueiiil^ml tlmt in thdrage Architecture was a true und 
consequently a progressive urt. Had it continued to be so, they were 
perfectly right in assuming that even year's expurieucL in building 
would have indicated how the mechanical difficulties of the tusk could 
have ktu filter overcome, mid every day's additional studv, or jichii- 

tiotial knowledge of architectural effects, would have shown how .. . 

be done most nrf.btiadfy. They are not to hliimi- that they could tint 


k Uun 1377; tliisl (111. 
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foresee ihtr utdlspee that immediately aftenmids took place. mid which 
forced this art into the path where progress was Impossible, mid where 
their aspiration* could never he fulfilled. Brunelleschi took it up nt the 
dawn of ii ilpw era, in u totally different sense from that in winds its 
original rtosgncis knd left it: but, convinced that it was the greatest 
opportunity for his pmpoMS which his age presented, lie pursued this 
object through life with u lire and energy which, can only be realised by 
the hot iiliHMi tif the Smith, 

As mentioned in ll former jurt of this work, 1 there is no great 
difficulty in seeing wliut Anicilphn intended to do with the great octagon* 
mid ns little doubt hot that he would have been nble to cover the s-pucc 
with si dome, sotnewlmt simJariiiterually to that executed by Hmcid]ew-bi T 
but externally either emirclv hid by the roof or oniiuiiculcfi with three 
or four tiers of galleries, which would have vuuiitcntcted any tliM, and 



made its cotistnietinn comparatively easy. It npimiTS, however* that* In 
the liegitming tif the fifteenth century',, u less expensive ur u more 
Classical form of dome was demanded, but no otic -oemixt to know 
exact |y bow to set ubmit i t* ruder t hese dnmmstLitLces Bninulk^hi went 
to lion a!, and studied with the iiuwt intense enthusiasm not only the 
dome of the Pantheon and all the other vaults which the Kouiaas had 
left in that city,, but-, boom mug euamuurcd of h»snhj«-i P lit? uuuleh.nl 
every detail of the style, and Sieeame familiar with every form of Roman 
Art. 

In the year ho returned to Iris native city* thoroughly a Oiowie 

in all 11Liit referred to Arubitectnro : and not only did he, after in- 
nummhk 1 Liuibpljcations* complete the grout object frf lit?*, life lieforv lie 
died in 1 444 t but he left his murk on the Architecture nf ins age. 


1 * FTi&loiy nt Archil*** an** itA ii. p. 200. 

1 k Htimlje 1 lif I 1 Art Mlhjufj! 63id, 1 vL wl&. ful. Parts, 1^23* 
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His first great nndBrtnJdtig in the new style wus lo comptete the 
chnreh of San i jortmo, a large and important building in Us tuitiv{s 
citv, but which was ctuuiikniMy itdvanevd when it Ml into Lib luiiids. 
It Ys 2(b) ft. in''length by *2 in width, with transepts 171 ft. from ado 
to ride. No chnreh can lit* freer from bad mare than this one i and 
there is tio false construction, nor anything to offend the most fast idioms. 
Where it fails is in the want of sufficient solidity and mass in the 
supporting pillar* mul tlie pier-arches, with reference to the load they 
have to bear! and a consequent Attenuation and poverty mostfatal to 
architectural effect. This cbnreb, tlioogh very similar, its on the whole 
inferior in beauty to that of Sauto Spirito, which being entirely twconliug 
ui Jlniuellesebi's design, he was enabled to tnonM it to his own fancies 



13. ill 4i uJ jail tf OiOTT-h u f Junto SjilriK FTujTtiL'r. Seal# M fiYt fc From A&S*tiUFU 

nnirh more completely lliso ho tTniilil the other. This ehtirclu too, Id 
mther larger, being in |ila» fWootlcut No. I a 2) ft, long by Dl ft. 
a hi wide. Hii(] t taking it ull hi all. i* internally as Rtiix-crtful an iubftu- 
1.1011 of the ba^ilimn type as Unit ago presents, The design aho-w? Low 
complete si littery iu architect had obtained nt Rome iwer that peculiar 
form of chiiith* not usually prevalent iti thdj, except tit Bocne mnd 
Itfivotina, as well as over the details of the Classical &£yte f which tire here 
ty^ed with singular elegance and purity. Wlwt k perlmps principally to 
!je objected tu in lIlc design is the fmgment of the entablature which is 
plnoed on each column under the springing of the picr-archc* (Woodcut 
Si-. itfK which in this church luts- not even the o-vetise it has in San 
Lorenzo, that it ia recited cm the null. It fa* however, worthy of 
Id tig mmutad here m the tariii^t Lurtancc of the use of o m ef the 
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typical forms uf the Itennisainee, which is. taking it ah in all, jierliaf* 
the most fetal gift of Classic Art to mortem time*, us nine-tenths of tl» 
difficult hi* uiui clnmsiiicseca of the revived Art si re owing to the* 
introduction of this feature. The first thing tht nrehitwto of Llie fifth 
oml sixth centuries did was to abolish this fragment of aa entablature, 

.. place the areli direct on the jief op pillar, where it ought tu Iw : 

and the advantage of this proceeding is so golf-evident that U wema 
strange that- it coaid over have been restored. No single tvtom va.ii 
omiv dearly mark the duwu of copying, to the exclusion «f thought, 
titan its reproduction. 

Another of Brunelleschi's most admired works is the very elegant 
little octagonal church Ltegli Auguli, which, besides being so snudl as to 



be insignificant, never was fhlislioL There are severe! ether Mm 
W this ardiitwt which may Imvc influenced the taste uf 111* toiittin- 
poreries, though they have added little to hi* 


Alberti was ltd to the study of Ctaaiod Art by n totally different 
path. Being nobly Iwrii, he received tlm bat edmatum that the ■ "unrrv 

could afford,.. became so eirninoum! ,f the liU-reture of the ilonmns 

tout he odopU4 Latin, not only ns the languagt. m which he wretc, mt 
almost as that of his conversation ; and having WJ* - <“ 0 tw A "’ 
and a in«:lmmeal Inn. of mind, be oaturelly turned hi* a ten i-m to dm 
restoration of the Olartfcal style. In order to forward tins, he " 

I^tin treatise ‘Dc He vKdificatoria/ which t* stdl a tou-teioh <m the 
subject, and practically 1m earned out some designs which, m m Tar at 
VOJ*. I, 
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least a* the exteriors are concerticd, wen. Fun] ter in ud voting of his uLte 
tlxELTi even those of ISnuiellesehi. 

’fins known uud inutit admired of thefc i> the dutftdl of Ban 
FniiM^'O iU Bimini ( Wnodcot Xo. 14 >. built for Imp friend Ski-mimirin 
Huktatti, who, besides wishing to onset a hcautiftd dmrdn omimx&i 
the pathetic idea of making ft a nuumilctim for that* friends be hod 








iralherei] around him during Iris lifetime* and who lie hqied might rt;|w*e 
side by side with him after his death, ft wels in aider to carry out this 
intent ion that the sides of the church wm arranged as a series of grand 

nicks* each of which wu$ to 
contain a anooplmgriB of Cksskiil 
design. The facade was never 
finished* lint is ijuitc 
and ns purely C losak^l 
tbdfie afterwards erected by Pub 
and in sonic respects in 
T i he whole being hi 
good taste, and the parts com¬ 
bined together with great ele¬ 
gance and uppiopmteiiois* 1 m?- 
ridfli being free from any 
anomalies either of canal ruction 
ordctniL 1 

Alberti aba erected the mow 
imjwirLuut church of St Andrea 
p wWScht though hardly 
as that last imiujoord, 
^ #1 mufti intcriMing in an 
niatoricad [wink at view, as being 
the typo of all those ehii relies 
whiebp from St. Peters down- 
ward^have Imud erected in Truly 
ami in most parts of Kimijpe 
during the hist three ceufttrtaL 
It differ^ it is true, only in degree, either in pkn or section, from the 
earlier Gothic ehprebus ; but the pilaster dung each side oi the nave, 
the coffered waggon vault, the form of the dome over the intemvliuii of 
the juve and fcnmsepfc,* are all features which a a- fur the first time fully 
devi-]e[ ed in the poritionn m which we here find them, though we 


15. MutP. Fpmu AjHamut. 

feiil* L(HD frrl L-P I i 


1 Thn interior wna tmilt Man* it frli 

IelNi Aihertfri Lumln, uml £ij|LckiU u* b..,L 

11r kJbe dnm*jr il,i- 

I m Ljii rin um «U weII bfi ami n 

jqjtiflcutlcUY Utliirm- whil J- ji rli^l 
lliikl stvir uiLupt Use CbiHiftiL 


1 H Lk Hrikl I lie slaw wit- I null itfti r- 
wiifiJ*. It litiiv bu hii, hill it Him #4i 
uridmU^ it purl Etf ||k< uttpu&l ei^i^u 
Umi vtlji-tlji-r infltil titiiii r^r amt m of 
little i;aUHqUtQoc. 
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ticcnmc bo painfully familiar with them afterwards. In ibis inshtfirc* 
however, they are used with reiy ^mu elegance, and combined with n* 
much npjifropriatfljiess ma it i* almost posable to conceive. The church 
being pmrtkidiy without side n isles the pilasters which Lire mindly the 
great ilifHcnlLy, appear to rest against the wall* ami not as if they were 
applied to make up part of a pier, as is usually the east 

The dimensions of the church (Woodcut. Xo r 15) arc cot^idemble, 
being 317 ft. long internally, nml the nave and transepts arc inch 



Lfi. mE ^s*. Anitr^, Jd*ti(ui. Vmm rkut^ut *cd* at. fed to t lad*. 


A& ft. wide by 05 in height, but owing t4■ the simplicity ?>f the ]<Lris it 
appears even larger than it radly i*. The great charm* however* b the 
beauty of its proportions, the extreme deganre id every ffiit, and the 
appropriate ** of the modes in which t logical detail* arc u*cd, will unit 
tile least violence or straining, Moat of the smaller onuitncniH liuve 
been painted oei lis r| lil te recent times so that it is not dear bow many 
of them are ports nf Alberti 1 * original disign ; ami their principal defect 
is that they arc more secular tlmn ecclesiastical in their character. This 

v 2 
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iUrs* not destroy thv ciTU-L of Hie nrohitocturo, though it j. detracts 
somewhat from their own iippropriatoussH { hut, idlowiug for ihii defect, 
there is probably no duiith in Italy entirely suiiafactwy as iliia: 
f mil f considering the early date uf tills si«.'dmtn, 1 l ia marvellous how 
Pulludio :md others could Luivu gone so fur iistniy with such an atntnple 


before them. 

Tbe exterior never was finished except the entnirtw front (woodcut 
SoLiTVoud tiiat is worthy of the interior, Nothing in the style is 
grander than the great central areli, well supported on either side, and 
I rowued by a ample an broken pediment. The external order n L-o 
nuigte with the internal, and with Lhe ro wiring member of the side 
■risks externally, m that there is no sham and no fete construction : it 
is avowedly n poreb, appropriate hi style and dimensions to the choreh 
to w hich ii. is attached. There may bit a little awkwardness in the side 
doors of the porch not being opposite to those leading into the nave, 
but the motive so evidEnt that iL is jiot offensive. 

TIuj church of St. Sefeistlaa^ also 


aL Muntim, was erected by Alberti* 
bm is by m tn&uis m happy in 
design, and in its present dliaj>i- 
dated condition cannot 1>e qriotal as 
a phasing apedmeu of Art* thqngh 
them arc sonic features itooot. tt that 
mark the master mind. 

Whether it U sis the special utility 
of these two men, or the ci renin- 
£Umce of their applying their min tin 
fresh front the atudy of the antique 
tu the new fumi of Art, or from 
saint father muse, it certainly lmp|)encd that ike ntnv style was launched 
under dagnhilj favourably rtrmuftNinces ; and if it afte rw ards si rayed 
further from the right pith, St was not owing to the aroliitoci* under 
whom it was LnaagimiUil t hut to draniuatjuiHS which will be noted in 
the future. 

Alhc-rti died in 1 172; consequently Vioili rl L r reat revivalists w-iv 
duad. ;iii d botliic Art hud iJL-ri^hvfl in Italy sotne time Itefore '-w 
Ilenrv VII, Hseenderl the throne* uni] more tlmn half a nmt.nry bt-faw 
the Pointed style ceased to 1 m the only form of Architecture known or 
practised within these J glands. 



IT. |pE«ik>u uf i’*rfv4i uf Si. .s ir.Lr<" « b MvitmM* 
t^xir. Z4i jeH. r-> I tiki 3,1, 


The next architect whoar? works had niiv marked influence on the 
proga-sa of the now ittyk-was Bmihnnte dTTrhtuo, 1 Bum in tin- sime 
year in which BmnelltiHii died, he seems to have inherited not only his 
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gcnios for the art, lint the same impetuosity of dlspoeitiorL, ami by ft 
curious coincidence, was the designer, ami was nearly being the buMer, 
uf the only dome in the world which, for size and difficulty of cxecQtioii, 
can rival that of his [irwleces&or. 

Though he was the architect of several Six-ill sir buildings, which will 
be znentioaed hereufiter, the only church wholly by him which now 
exists, atid which La. Minified us iviiiarkiiMii, ^ that outside the walk ui 
Lodi (shown in pluii f ^:t£ou, aiid ekivation, iu Woodcnto Xus. I- 4 , 19 T 
2b) s Though neither very large nor very elaborate in itr= decoration, it 
is> a very kwutifn] church, and forma u perfect pendunt to Alberti* 
rbtireh at Hiiotnii; the one living the earliest and beat type of the 
Basillean, its the other is of the Ibinivnl or BjSHtttUia form of the 
Ifeinuswamiv. When these two were ilnisdied the change from the 
Mediieval to the ilodem style may be said to have lx?eo completed, and 
under the must favourable auspices. All that then remained to lie done 
was gradually to invent new details to supply the place of die borrowed 
Cladded onea, and a new and nobler style 
might have been iovenlcd. The opposite 
course wjis pursued ; stereotyped forms only 
wore tolerated, invention was diseoiirogvd, 
and the art decayed* This, however, was 
nut the fault of Llstr earlier architects, hut 
of LhtHe who followed afterwards 

The church at Iji.hU ccmfists of a dome, 

.*50 ft, in diameter internally* and abbot 
three limes that height. For external effect 
this is far from being too ranch ; and al¬ 
though internally it certainly is too high in 
proportion, the defect is remedied, to a vetr great extent* by the intro- 
duet inn of four smui-domes, attached to the side*. of the ^{aare sup¬ 
porting the central dome, ami which tuake together an apartment 
]35 ft. wide by ISO in height. If these figum had been reversei it 
would have ksen 1 ntur, Iwit the [jrn|*.rimn' is hi nearly good that the 
ditTcrcmee may lie overlooked; tsjicc hilly when we observe to what an 
extent the Gothic style Itud jutrocluccd a Uo;te for height iw one of the 
priiiiu|Hil elements of architector.il gminleiir. It may also be reinarfad 
that [hia building is more truthful in itsrnusi ruction Lhim any Gothic 
braiding we are ftcr)imuited with, there Wing no fabe roof or fnlso 
construction of any sort, The real defect of the derfgn i* that the 
orniimcutation coitfisU almost wholly of range* of pillfltera, which rover 
the walls kith externally and Internally* and by their smalt size and want 
of mean mg detract much from wlmt would otherwise be really a very 
beautiful design. 

Another very wlebnated and more *mn\^fnl design of Bramante, or 
at all events of huj nge f U the dome lie is said to have added to the 
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existing (Jodiir nitvn of Hi a, Maria dcTte Om£ie fWoodtnt Xf. iJ) T at 
Milan* and which* Swell ecternnlly and mtonudly, is one of mo*t 
phiLtin^ specimens of its dass found anywhere, Hod the architects of 
tiie succeeding ugv Ik-hj ci cmly content to wort with the moderate u mount 
of Clascal foelinir found in this building, wo should have had no cause 
i* regret Lhe loss of thti Gothic style ; hut the temptation to employ 
^reat pilasters and pillars, whose real raonimcndutioii was that they 
covered the greaitcsL amount of epfr-c with the least amount of thought, 
was mote thuii human muiue could re-asl, on the part, at least, of men 


It- SfcUl* «f CLuJch i.t l Anil, Sca b 5U JWl u* I Lbch, proto Ap^Kniut, 

who were more arikt* find amateurs than architects. Under the pretence 
that T.hfc#e forms were truly Classic, they soon became his] ii nimble, elesi! 
were never got rid of afterwards. 

The dome of Stu. Maria is G5 ft. m diameter, to which an? added 
three semicircular tribunes smaller in prufjortinu to the donir than ihw 
found ill Loch. Internally there are no exaggerated feature* to destroy 
the harmony of the parts, and the whole system of unuinicntaiirin 
employed k pleasing in detail, and appropriate to the si taut ion where it 
is found, ansi only wants a little colour, which might now be applied* to 
give it a most pleading effect. Externally, the square mass on which 
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the dome iwfc is hmdly sufficiently relieved by the projection of the 
tribunes; though this is a fur jeojv |*trd«wblc defect than that which 
ta fiMSBil at St* Peter's* atul generally in Ootnical dmrciit> of 1 ie 
UuiuMMoe, where the supports of the don* «m so coupled by the 
lfD( ly 0 f the church ns nowhere to lie visible estenuilly, U tins instance 
the‘whole riats most pleasingly from the ground, end the ornamentation 
is everywhere truly constructive. Home of the details ere overdone, am 
1,1 ieht have been simplified with advantage; hilt the whole is extremely 
dtguiit ami satisfactory. The gr»l«Jt defect of the design is perhaps 



the crowning member. Either the circular form uf tht donu oiijh ^ 
have been shown externally, or the straight-hind md ™ rn ^ 
over the u«ele, so ns to lie i^ndicuhir over the nst o 
to it », the mint of projet-iioi* md shadow ut tlis & join t 1 
whole, and gives n» to on nppeuRUH* of weakness, t c <? * 

‘TSKHSSU *-*■** w a.*- -'“-it 

doisler of San Pietro Montorio, nt Rome. As tU> lD ^™ ul 
scarcely l. r i ft., it cun hardly he considered worthy of roe i \ 

on dlowing the last* of the designer, and how completely, m its clTC 




















Iimr modi more essentially lie ivasa |militer than an architect. They are 
thus mtcttssting u* an early instance of liter danger of the practice of 
in trusting to men of the trauh, works which 1w accented properly 
by those who have ull their live* been funilirtr with only the chiwi 
iitid the trowel. Tile facade was not., however, completed liU very long 
itfrer hits death, if, indeed, it ran lie no.! to 1* so even now, though 
the original design does not eeem to lan e tiecn ever dcjvirtwl from. 

Tlic facade consists of five compartments, divided vertically hy 
iMttreseee of bold and njipropriate form > the three centre division* 
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I twisty lc, he hud taught the elegance of tlic Classical style; hot wen. 
tlieii it is not njunl either in taste or originality to his design ut Lodi. 

Perhaps, however, the most celebrated btuMIag of this age is the 
facade of the Ccrtosft nt Pavia j and if we arc content, as the Italians 
were, that, the fu\nde shall bo only a frontispiece, suggesting rather thuq 
ex pressing the const ruction of tlie church hcliiud it, this is certainly one 
of the most beautiful designs of the age. It wits commenced in the year 
1 1 7a. from designs prepared by llnrgognone, it Milanese artist of some 
eminence at that time, bat whose works in this instance at least show 
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representing the body of the church, with its aisles, ilia outer one lie 
side chapels of the nave. Horizontally it Is crossed hr two irifurium 
gtlierite—If that Biute may be applied to them—one at the height of 
the roof of Lhe aisles, the upper crowning Llio facade, and repro¬ 
ducing the plkrj' that runs round the older church under the wires 
of the great roof. ’ AH these features are therefore appropriate and well 
placed. and give relief with light uud shade to the composition, to an 
extent seldom found in this urn. The greatest defect of the design as 
an architectural object is tire uuiuuut of minute and inappropriate 
ornament which is spread over the whole of the lower part of the 
fumade, tip to tlie first gallery, 

* A* mentioned in the Introduction, Painting was the art, f«ir fcirri* 
bun', of the IIwaUNUtM age, and hath JSooSptnre and Anifitunture 
suffered from her undue supremacy, Sculptured Inowi-relkvi were 
generally little more than pictures in relief, and ArulnttrUind orna¬ 
ments were too often merely copies of painted araks-iue*. Thiwe of 
this facile are identical with those with which Raphael was then 
adorning the haggle of the Vatican ; and however iieautiful they may 
be Lis u | iLiiiiii.il (IceomLion for an interior, they are singularly out of 
place and Inappropriate us architectural ornaments on an exterior. In 
tliuusolvfiB, however, they are U-uiiiiful. and they cultivate h> their 
delicacy and the espressiun of elaliowtiou which they convey from the 
infinite lalamr they so evidently must have cost; hut beyond this they 
kindly add much either to the expression or to the beauty of the fin;ade. 

The erection of the cupola on the intersection of the tiave and 
transepts of line (’ertossi was eomnrenucd and carried on siinnluuic- 
ouely with tlist of the fnpide; mid is not only a very beWtifnl object 
in itself, hut U interesting as Ire-in^: the only im|jovtaut example of 
a HeiiiiisNineo copy of the form of dome used hy the Italian:- in ih" 
Mediaeval period. An - sample of the Gothic form, ns found m t liinni- 
vnlle, was given hi ti previous ]«rt of this work 1 The lower pit -f 
tills design is (|tijte as taunt if ill as that, if unt mure so i hut it is m-r- 
1 mwered hy the cupola, which crowns the whole, and which was put 
there at a Lime when largeness of details was believed to contribute to 
grandeur of effect, though generally producing, as it dens, 1 1 erp, a 
diametrically opjxwite result. It is infinitely to be ngrettwl that 
llrunellesolii did net translate AmnlplioV design into < lassies! forms, 
us was done in this install ce, instead of trying to copy the simple but 

unsuitable outline of the Pantheon. 

It would la tedious, as it would be nniritenwtitig, to enumerate the 
other churches built its Italy during the fifteenth century. 1 hty are 
generally insignificant in sire, as the piety of ihe Middle kud 

already endowed all the principal towns with churches sufficient fur 


1 ‘Hiilury vt AreWtreterV red. it j> 20* 
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Lbtt vmnta of the ii Limbi ten la at that fnirticmbr period. Their style 
wiis practically the fame m Lliki t of those clescrilkd ntmvc,. but, being 
frenneotly built sroder Life direction of men of less talent nr less kuow- 
the nmhkti'te just named* the) Eire generally Inferior in 
design, halting pninfalty between the two style*, and* iu is mmlh the 
cow hi finch dlcniiiEtniHH^ selecting l he defects rather than the 
bo&uUea of either. 


V(bw uf Wfrtm F^itle of ike Col v, iwr riTfi. ¥fuw FtMHJgirL«u I 


1 'AreUkllifliichrti Stjlutm*/ fcYn* limtaniolmeii;, 1^7. 
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Those jttst deniJUd—Hunto ttpirito at Florence, £anf Andres, 
MuiiLuh. eK nit &t Lodi, and Santu Maria, Milan., with the facade of die 
Ccrtost at Pada—may bo taken an Lypes of tlio dntrchue* of the true 
Cim pie-cento period, arid show bow essentially, even at that early 
period, the Italian architects bad got rid of ttll Gothic feeling and 
how completely they had mastered that peculiar application of the 
Clnsshial details to modern purposes which formed the staple of ^Vrcfai- 
Leeturul An in Europe for the succeeding three centuries. 

They tdso show how much more thought and cure the traditions 
of Hedteftil Art rendered it necessary tint the anehitecta at the daw n 
t\( a new age should devote to their designs, tlam the Pointers and 
Stulpttas who assumed the position of architects m the following ccn- 
Lnriefl were either able or thought it iucmnboiit m them to devote to 
the vlalwnition of buildings intrusted to their charge, 

II.—St. Pbtir t s, 

It will b: lercem^l from the example just ijurjttd that nil the 
elements of design which were afterwards found in the elmnduA* of the 
l^imisanneo hud nlreiid} Urn introduced during the fifteenth century, 
and that, if any great building of an ecclesiastical chamiekr were after- 
ivurds to be erected in Italy, we could easily predicate what form it 
would almost of necessity Lake. 

An opportunity was not long wanting: for the old baodica of St, 
Peter's* built in hurto, in a bad age, was fast falling to decay ; mid, not¬ 
withstanding that it wo* larger than any Hedircnil cathedral, it edit 
wan felt to tin worthy of lacing the ] eh inch of Enrobe, Jn 

eouweijneiiec of this, Pnjx; Nichole V, cornua need u new building, 
from the defiigji J of Rr^aliiti, on r-ticb u *ule & would—had it U-eu 
completed—have nuub- it the greatest and most splendid cathedral of 
Europe,, as esceittiuilj m the Pope uaa then the greatest high yri&t 
that the world had ever seem HU designs have not been preened, 
and the only jaiit which was executed was the western tiibmie, which 
occupied the same place as the present one, hot was only raised a few 
feet out of Lite ground when the Pope died in 14ST 

There the matter seems to have rested for more than half a cen¬ 
tury, and no one Sterns to have thought of earning out the conception 
of Nicholas, till the project was revived, almost necidentally, by Po]>a 
■Talios II That pontiff, having c^missioaed Michael Angela 1 to 
execute n splendid mansolcuui to confilin his ashes, on a scute so large 
that no church or hull then existing could receive it, bethought him- 
self of the tribune of Nicholas as a tit and proper place for it* erection. 


1 1 H rutirv of A rol.i I. 'Hnrc,' rvl i p. 305, rf 
> Bi.ni 1474; nM IStSJ. 
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l r U 4 i 1,1 rSt. Pf%cr F * %M S.IV Itwh ]kibrinnL Mi:' ►rile. 

Having oim Lem) his attention called let the subject. lit 1 not only deter* 
wined to tit it up Tor this pur)net 1 , hilt to carry out tin' design of tils 
predecessor, on u settle at bust iipml to the original conception. 

Itaiiiinntv, who was then in the plenitude of his jinietioe ami the 
ax-uiili of his faiue, was instructed to prejotre the designs; and although 
have not all the details rupLwii- to form u judgment its to their 
merita, wo may safely ray that it is to k- agn.tu.tl they were HoL 
adhered to liy sui^jmint architect*. 
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The oocoropanying plan (Woodcut Xo r 23) will explain wlml he 
proposed, Begmuiop on the west* 1 with the tribune of Xiehuks he 
proposed to plm-e in front of it, ai a distance of 275 feet to it* centre, 
u dome, equal in diameter, and similar in design* to tlint of Lhe Pan- 
theon, only that lie proposed 10 surround it externally in til a peristyle 
of pi thus, and to surmount Et by & lantern. This was to be the eenLral 
point of three tribune^ the one already commenced, and two others 
north and south* ut tin extjemilie* of the transepts; a disposition 
whhdi lm teen adhered to by nil subsequent architects, mid now 
exists. To the eastward he proposed to add a mm 4GU feet each way* 
divided into three aisles, and extending to five Iwtys in length cast and 
west. In front of this was to he a portico of thiity-aiK piltora* tsminjp.il 
in three rows, but unequally spaced* Another design of hb T which ive 
find ujinmemonited in some medals, lias two spires on this front, and 
between them a portico of only six pi tiara. 

The fouinhiuoiustoiie of this great church was laid in tbe year 
and the works were carried on with the greatest activity during the 
following seven or eight years. On the death of Pope Julius N., in 
1513, and that of his architect in the following year, the celebrated 
Raphael was appointed to succeed him. Although that great pointer 
wjss an accomplished architect, in the mm in which that term was 
then becoming mukratood, the tusk he was now apptdnted to was oa 
little snlted to hi* taste os to his abilities. great bud been the lutste 
uf the late Pope, am 1 so iuconaiderata the zeal of hi* architect* Unit, 
though the great piers which were to ssipjiort the dome hud only 
been carried to soeh et height oa to enable the arches to lie turned 
which were to join them, they already show *4 signs of weakness, and 
it was evident they must either lie rebuilt from the kuscineut, or 
very considerably reinforced, if ever a dome was to lie placed on them. 
While men were disputing what was best to be done* Raphael died, 
in 1520, and Buldoseare Pemm J was appointed to succeed him as 
architect. 

He, fearing that the work would never lie completed on the scale 
originally designed, determined at mute to ntxvudon the nave of Bre- 
iiuiLtc, and reduced the building to a square- enclosing a fi reck ctom 
to a design in furl similar to tlmt of the cUnreb ut Lodi ■ WoodiHVL Xu 
IX j—only with the angle* filled in wall square NvTMtka, which were 
to lie each gnrmonntad by a dtone of about one*third the diameter of 
the great cue, being in fact the arrangement then and suliflcqueuLly 


1 The oriental ion tft St, PeiePu W tl» 
n Vi-ree (-f tlint uf Ufirtln fis rH Liu dnill— 
dir voLi'mit^- mnlainiu^ One ^riuCipMl 
hIIilf; IiliE, ii.-i in woll kumm. tlh piru'lh'o 
taming the niter m cbuivtaft Iowan te 
Hit e**t t*m nevermtrLwliu H it| lota Italy* 


1 The centre nf thtednme «iu U e-Un- 
evte Willi thlr ritiluil point nf l\w dfw of 
I ho "I i.l mliMnkL uii! tin- rfinfsHiiiuil 
Imtut.i ill it w.i h Up lie, jin 1 1 i it, n'Liind In 
Llite ptere sit the pre«nl il*y„ 

* Born MSI ; dial 1530 , 
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u, KjpVjlkm of K u4 Fhri it of Et Ktmrdlaf to EoB*aJki> il^Effr Ftuid BuluiM, So KfcllL 


fci universal in tin: Russian dinrchca. Before much was done, how- 
mw, be died, in 15«€. and was receded by tb? cekbmfccd Antonio 
ShngaOo. 1 He mi tu work Ciiitfullr to re-st ndy the whole design, and 
mode ;i model of what lie prop^edi on a large scale* This etiH eiists 4 
and, with the drawings enables ibi to understand exactly %sTtitt he 
proposed i and although no put of it was «xHmkd, it is m remarkable 
that it deserves at least n pissing; nutlet. 

He adopted in plan die Greek cross of Raphael and Fenizd* which 
probably was boo fur advanced to be altered, blit be added in front of it 
on immense proiiuos, about 4 fid feet north and south* and 1+iM east and 
west, and ctiJi&eqtianUj as large os most Medieval ttilhedraLs (Woodcut 
No. 24). Titiw wilh tiie gni-at defect in his design : for though it wm 
Itcautifu] and picturesque* and with its two steeples would have gronjxd 
plqadnglr with the dome, still it was entirely usotesi It did not add to 
the iutcmn1 uwiinimudutiuii, like the ante of Bnimatit^aikdin fact was a 


* Bom 1470 ; didL IMG 
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mere excejd for the oat: dmtubcr over tins entrance, from 

which tilt: PapiMl blesHdg vr t & to t» given. 1 

Tto principal merit i f hi* design h the ordinance of the exterior 
{Woodcut No. This eorisiftia of u Doric Onler, ^priseming the 
side nifties. Over this is mi immense mezzanine, and over this again an 
Ionic order, mill arches between- Although the fumade is so broken tip 
tbit tfatsc puts look a little conflat'd ns distributed them, nothing can 
be grander than the sweep round die tribune. If lie had had the 
courage to set back his upper Order to the inner side of the listen os 
shown iii the di&gum i Woodcut Xo. 2(1 j + nud made it into w trie 
clerestory, round the three circular apses and along the nave—thus 
giving his mezzanine a meaning, bj making it represent the roof of the 
aisles on the Jingles and tinder the lowers—he would hnve prwltM-d a 
design which it would have been difficult for even the Gothic cuthmduAtft 
of the present iky to critic j*;. This would also luive remedied what h 
pntctically the principal defect of all these great domical 
d lurches ; which is> that the dome seems to sued on, or 
k thrust through, the ronf. Hod the clerestory been thrown 
buck here, the square base of the dome would have been 
in appearance hrtHLLrbt down to the groomt-Line like a 
ft mine steeple on the mtereevtion of the nave and transept 
of Ji HuEscval cathedral* The whole would then luive 
risen, natttmUj' and cDOfttmetivelv, step by step from the 
ground to the lantern on the Lop. ntid, with lhe simpler 
lines and more elegant iletails id ('lassie Art, a fur morn 
pure and majestic building would have been the result 
tliau any Gothic cathedral we have yet seem Jf, in 
addition In this, we take into raiisideration that the 
section of the clerestory was intended to have been ut legist 1.S0 feel 
from side to side, while tlmt of Cologne is only ooedhird of that 
dimension, and that the interaction would have been crowned by a dome 
of such dimensions that the central Lower of Cologne would hard]} 1 be big 
enough to be Its lantern, it may easily be conceived how nt-arly all the 
elements of architectural sublimity were being reached. 

It doe* not app^ur tlmi much ulih dune towards carrying out this. 
dedjpL All Kangullo'* time, and nil the funds he could command, were 
employed in strengthening the piers of the greut dome,and in remedying 
the defect* Id construct ion infcrtjduced by hia predece^orfi^ His design, 
beside*, does not seetn to have met with much favour among his con* 
temporaries, and with the greatest op|<]ftitjo!i from Michael Angdo, 
whose eriliciswn wits H that It was broken into too iniiny puts and with 
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;tii infinite of columns would convoy die ifei of ft Gothic building rudior 
than of nil antique or Classical one ;" 1 a remark that conveys only too 
exactly the feelings of Hut nge, though it would hardly be considered its 
Till rut condemnation at the ptiscnl day, nor does it appear justified h) a 
study of the design. 

AtSongnlli)** dentil, in 1546, the control flf the works felt into the 
|muds of Michael Angelo : nml although he did not and could not alter 
e Ether the plan or general arrangement of hi# predecessors to any 
limitrhd extent, lie determined at once to restrict the cluireh to the form 
of a Greek cross, as proposed by Peruststt mid Raphael, tind he left every¬ 
where the impress of his giant hand upon it. it is to him tbst we owe 
certainly the fumi of the dome, and probably the ordinance or the whole 
of the exterior. 

In spite of intrigues and changes in the administration, this great 
ii tm i persevered in tin ini delinking ill which, his heart and ids honour 
win* engaged ; and at his dentil, ill 1563, Imd, like Brunei If s-dii ids 
great pit litres ~nr in dome-building, the satisfaction of seeing his dome 
practically completed i and he left so eompiete a model of the lantern, 
which na all that renmined unfinished, that it was afterwards completed 
exactly mu he had designed it. The only |<ari of his design which he 
left unfinished was the (suitem portico. This lie proposed slmutd he u 
|Mjrtii o of ten pillars standing fnv, ulwnt one diameter ilkmil Trom the 
front of tiie fi^.ide, and four pi Ilain in the centre, the same disutme in 
front of these. There would have been great llitlk-ulty In constructing 
gnd) a portico with tin "Older" exceeding li H| ft. in height ; and it is 
feared it would have lost mods of its dignity by the wall against which 
it wan to be placed living cm up, by niches and windows, to the extent 
u> which Michael Angelo proposed should he done. Fontana,* after Ids 
dentil, proposed to reduce the Ixiek rouge of pillars to eight, leaving the 
front fmir ; and made some other aiteret ions which were* far from 
improvements. Nothing was dime to carry out either design, and during 
the pontificate of Paul V. it was suggested that the jmrtico should l« 
carried forward to where the front now i*. aurl a nave inserted between 
them, restoring the Init id tug to the form of u Latin ansa. ns originally 
suggested by Emmante. 

Tilts idea wan finally curried into effect by Cart© Madcmo,* a very 
second-date architect* in the beginning of the seventeenth century, only 
that he was afraid to attempt » portico of free-standing columns. ntid 
plastered Ids against tlic wall, ns they DOW stand. Tin 1 annexed plan 
i Woodcut No. 271 represents the building as it now exists. The work 
.,r ILideruo is distinguished by n different tint from that of Michael 
Angelo ; and the plan of the whole Basilica is also shown in outline, 


1 Miliziu, * Vita di An ten in Ponj^llu.’ 1 (turn 15(3; (lied 1007. 
* U*n* 1350; Jiol IG29. 
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in order tlmt their relative dimension* and ixsilioiis may 1 m! muter- 

stood. _ _ , _ 

Afoot the jhlt Jflfll Bernini 1 ndded the 1^™% Wlt ^ lU> cL ^ Lir 
porticoes and fotmtaiiu, thus HHiipbtingt *s W now see ti, a buddmi' 
which Imd been commenced mrsfe than a century and a m ft Drf 
that time, and which* with all ins faulty Is not unty tin. latest ait 
i lie IDOCti magnificent temple erer mSw-Ml by Christ inns in honour of 
lheir religion : *ml wns milt prevmiod from I*iris' the most Isauurtil 
hy the inherent vit^a of the school in which it mm designed- 

It would V difficult, in modem tames, to duel names more tl1 jf 
trion* tlian those who were stiLT^ively employed to carry out tins. 


O t 



rfife. Wd« IMw'*. »I® 11 **rr» • «* h -» WH* —I 

fuf Ej*vmitanH. 


I Rom livers; du-d 1680 . 
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Ji^fgn, Monty mu pnpplinl without m int, nmi all Europe was in- * 
tercsted in its oompfletitHL Tin- best of hnildfiig'tftHies were available 
on the spot, unci the most precious marbles were employed in its 
decoration* Painting* sculpture, mosaics. whatever could arid to its 
richness or illustrate its uses, were all applied by the best 
and now exist in more profusion than in any other church i vet, with 
all this St- Peter's is a failure, and hag not even a single ilefendct 
among the architectural critics of Europe. 

Rsiernally, the triape&l snaugetucm o r three great tribunes at the 
west end, uooentnntsd by square tmsa&s between in the angles, and 
surmounted by such a dome m that nf Rt, Peter*s* ought to he the 
roost beautiful that mu well he conceived : but rts effect h dreadfully 
mum-d by the only m-rmrnent being a gigantic Order of Corinthian 
pilasters, 1 r ih ft. in height from the bass to the top of the cornice, and 
surmounted by an ait so of 39 fL* and with a podium or Imminent of 
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]fi ft.* milking up a wall I ft* In hLight (Wooflciit Xo. £b), These 
Corinthian pilasters, spaced inxgiilariv, are repeated nil round the 
church* without even being varied by becoming three-* | [tarter columns, 
except in the eortom facade, which cannot \ie Been in conjunct! ofi with 
I he iv=t of the ehiif'-h. They me consequently untutiiiuog to the hL*& 
degree. A Done or Tonic pilaster is duvtsf w offensive s the capital is 
00 unimportant in these that the pilaster becomes u mere panelling or 
buttress it* the wstl] j but the great iinniLhns-Itftiveg of the Curiiitliinii 
order; nearly 7 ft. in height, ehnllcnge attention everywhere i and 
when it is foend that they have n nlEy no work to do, and are mere 
useless ornament, our sense of propriety ls offended. Between thi^e 
pilasters there are always at 3en.?t two etoreys of windows, the dressings 
of which are generally in the most obtrusive and worst Ln>te ; and 
there k still a tlnni storey its the attic, all which added together 
nankc fed much more inclined to think tlml the atekiteet has been 
designing a palace of several storeys on a gigantic scale* and trying 
w give il dignity by making it look like a temple* rather than that- 
what we see before ns is really a great busiiinm kill degraded by 
Lite adoption of palatial architecture. We know in fact that there is 
falsehood somewhere, anil are sit a loss to know in which direction it 
lie*, or by what ^LmdunJ of tote to judge the culprit 

In itself the dome is a very beautiful structure, iwth iutcmally 
and citeruatly ; inking it nl together. jicrhaf>s the very l>t5t that hits 
vet 1 H_-t j ]i coiKtrocted. Eitettudly, its effect is in a great measure lost, 
from its being pineal in the centre of a great flat rooL so tint its 
lower part can nowhere be properly ^eeri except nt a distance; and 
It nowhere gitmps Bjmmctricuhy with the rest of the arehitttrwnv 
lAVoadcnt No. 2!*). The lengthening uf the nave lui* added hi this 
defect, hut hardly k> nny considerable extent* na the givnmd fulls itw) 
ra pLBy towards rhe Tiber to have allowed its 1 m ever to nhu in 
front ; and uniting the t ionium knot by hiding it altogether wns 
perhaps the beet thing that could have been done. 

It is the same defect of the introduction of an order In evert 
respect dispropoitioned to the size of the interior that destroys the 
proportions of the whole. An order 100 ft, in height is by no means 
excessive under u dome ft. high internally : and consajitoutly the 
temptation to use it in the particular position was st> obvious, that, if 
the interior wits to be riussirah it was almost Impossible to resist 
it ; brides. it was there in perfect proportion* When, however, the 
sm lie older caine lo tie carried round all the tribunes* and down 
the nave* where the whole height was only 14^ ft., tha disproportion 
became apparent, and not only dwarfed everything nenr it* but neies- 
riuaed the exaggeration of every detail ami every ornament, to such 
ail extent jl@ to give an air of counterion and vulgarity to the whole, 
to mi extent barfly To be found in any other Henidssanee building. 
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it is probftbte tlist the introduction of tlit a gigantic order in the 
Interior a tine tu Urntnuntc, ns it was adopted by tiwugallo, who, 
from his treatment of the exterior, could net bnre approved of it. Had 
the former carried it out, it is evident from Ids plau that lie would 
hare corrected its ilefecU very nmmlcletably. Instead of the four gnat 
arches, each 4<» ft. wide, with his monster piUstcre between each, 
with which Maderao disfigured the nave, jSnummte propottd five 
arches with slighter pieis. and might have introduced sis with good 
effect. A (toiliic architect would have employed nine or ten in the 
siiiie space, and a Classic architect sixteen or eighteen pjlbira. This 
last was, in fact, the only mode by which the whole interior could lw 
brought into harmony mid good taste t but the difficulties of their 
employment were great that we are hardly surprised that the 
architect shrunk from the attempt to introduce them. In the first 
place, the stone used fur tire exterior — which was the best available— 
is so coawe-grained ns to be wholly misuited for internal purposes, 
and must, if thus used, have been covered with plaster and painted 
in imitation of tumble or some other material, X« marble or stoma 
capable of receiving a polish was available in such masses as were 
required for* pillars nearly in ft. in diameter. Il is true that, if fluted 
and covered with a flue coating of plaster, mere gilding, with 
a slight tint of colour, would have been both in good taste and 
appropriate, though wanting in that grandeur which the employment 
of a true and precious Uniterm! alone can convey. 1 

Supposing this difficulty of material got over, those of construction 
were Btill greater. It would have required immense blocks of Mono 
to form the entablature, and those uiniL have been fitted with great 
skill and nicety to ol)t iiu the solidity requisite to support ihc vault, 
and they would even then hardly knd any assistance to the piers of 
the great dome. These, It is true, are so massive they ought not to 
require it; hut the painters who erected the church were such kul 
ureliitccts that the temptation could not las resisted to employ arches 
to abut the piers nnd give them that stability which their slovenly 
eotutraelion made necessary, 

Jt was, iti all probability, these constructive difficulties that forced 
on the architects of St, Peter's the present inartistic arrangements of 
the interior; but the one thing that would have given meaning to 
the pilasters now existing about ilia pier* of the dome, where they 
are perfectly in place, would huve been to suggest that they were the 
reflex of pillars that were doing the work elsewhere. Bcridus this, 
the [it-rs;*ctive through a forest of Bitty-four, or rather ninety-six, 
great Corinthian pillars—two or three rows of sixteen on ctueli aide of 
the usve—$0 ft. higln must have been the finest thing attempted 

* Thh present jiUnptrn muter the ilomc mul nil naiml itu* tnt»ri«r nf the church 
lJV tmlU tg mlblc pljilelrj, and iuumil; puiutnl in LuiatuticMi of uurlilo. 
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since the Grout Puke* at Karime, mid might Imre surpassed in beauty 
mid grandeur even that majestic lm.11. 

The vaults themselves are of great beauty, and free from most <"f 
the defects of the architecture that supports them, anil so is the interior 
of the dome, except that it is so lofty that it dwarfs the rest, and il is 
painful to look up at it. Hml it sprung from u little above the main 
cornice of the pendentivas, it would have looked ranch larger in itwlf, 
and luivc increased the apparent vast ness of the church to a very 
considerable extent. 

Another difficulty arising from the giEiiufcic size of the internal 
Order as now ured is, tkmt it required u corresponding exaggeration in 
every detail of the church. The liuldiweluno, for instance, over the uluir, 
rises to 100 ft. in height, and has an 0tiler ft. Ini'll: hut with even 
these dimension* it is hardly tail enough for its situation. But it is 
even worse with the sculptured derails. Thu figures that fill the 
spulidrils of the pier alula's throughout tlvc church wouhl, if standing 
upright, lie ft. in height. The first impression they produce on 
looking at them is, that they arc little more than life-size ; and the 
ucaie they consequently give to the building is that it is le® than ludf 
the size it really is. When the mind lew ground their real dimensions, 
this feeling is succeeded by one ah wot of terror, lest they should fall 
out of their places, the supiKirt seems so inadequate to reck masses ; 
and. wluit is worse, by that painful sense of vulgarity which is the 
inevitable result of nil uoch exaggerations. The excessive dimen si o n 
given to the Order internally is. in fact, the keynote to nil the defects 
which are now noticed in the interior of this church, and these are not 
redeemed bv the dignity that would have been given to the interior 
hud the older been used os u true columnar order in any pwi of the 
church. 

Xo church in Europe possesses so ooblc an atrium as is binned 
by the great scmieiieukr colonnade* which Bernini added in front of 
St, Peter’s. These are 650 ft. across; hut their effect is very much 
marred by their being joined to the church by two galleries, SOD ft. 
long, sloping outwards as they approach the church. I heat* last are in 
CMiisci|Uems scarcely seen in the first approach, so that the coUni nodes 
appear to lie in contact with the church itself, and its size is diuuiuahvl 
hv the apparent juxtaposition, without the device adding to the di- 
ntenaiimi Of iIhj Order of the atrium. Hod they been nttds to slope 
inwards, there would have been a false perspective that would huvu 
tabled considerably to the optical dimensions ef forth t Imt. either 
would Imve liven wrong, as all theatrical tricks art in tine architecture. 
The niily tret* plan wns to make tbum parallel to one an Other, and at 
right angles to the church, when each fmri would have token its prc»j>tr 
place, and each appeared in it» trac rekrivo dimensions. 

Fmtn whatever point of view we tegard it, the study of SL I stv* * 
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i« tiTiu of the saddle . but til- the same time nirt of tin- most iiistrucLiw, 
fixnnifrti-* in the whole history of Aicbituntiitiv lL i.- mil to think the 
wurlJ'js greatest opportunity slnmW luive t»«i so ilmmu *««y. l " ,, -au-" 
Liiia imiliimir luipiNiiiwi L« Ik: ititilurtA^cii ut n titim wlitn AitrliiNviiiiv 
wiui iu u state of tniuaiLiou, mtil wlitn Jjmiitem atnl uiiiiittiirs were 
allowed to try usperiiuieiita in m art of which they hud not no'inin.'d 
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the simplest rudiment-; nnd did nut comprehend the rawst eh memory 
principles, ] 1 i.ii'1 stick it[i opportunity Mlm U> the lot- of the ancient 
Egypimns, [\6 dhiHjnrioEts would have scared it a greater sublimity 
thro is found even at. Earnac. If tiavee could hat e been allowed to 
build on u\ich a scale; the world would have 1**11 s&li-tfkd for ever 
afterwards; and wen in India, so large a h lulling mast have luvn 
exquisijfcdj beautiful. Had it been intrusted to any dozen master 
masons in the Middle Ages—in roan it maj Ik? who could neither read 
nor write—they would have produced a building with which it would 
have been difficult to find fault ; lint iienc* all the talent* all tlie wealth 
of the world have been lavished* only to produce a building whose 
defects are apparent to every eye, awl which elm I lunges our udmiru- 
tiofi pKi]ci|jtLlly from lbs » 3 &e and the richness of Its oimunenuiriam 
The result km Iwssu a building which pretends to be Cliusaicnl, bat 
which is essentially Gothic, tfc pantih-s every where it? fhcMioal details* 
but the mode in which they are applied is. so essentially Muii&v*l a 
tiiiit nobody is deceived. We luive two anUiguoisUo principles warring 
for the mastery—tb& mm Christian and mid, the other scntimcnLkl and 
false i find, in spite of all the talent kotowed upon it, it- must 
admitted that: the result is n failure. Is is a fail ura. In the first place, 
itecanse its details- are all designed on so gigantic u aoile ns ho dwarf 
the building, and prevent sis real dimensions ev-r being up]n*tiiit**L 
It falls even marc because these details arc not, except under the dome, 
even apparently constructive. in almost every part* they nrc mo to 
lx.- merely applied for the sake of ornament, and mom often to conceal 
than to accentuate the true cniisiruction. The pthistem, both externally 
a Mil iuunaully, though the lending features* seldom accord—never fan 
the exterior—with the tiers of windows or niches between them : and 
the nnincftumg attic that ciwns the Order Esin itself sufficient, in a 
church* to throw the whole out af keepng. Xu where, in fact* except 
in the dome and the \n 1 ilf 4 « there truth of either toiusLnuAloii “r 
ornamentation : and tbw uktucute, in cniiM.^uenee, inUSfferu with one 
another, to an extent which is pmlmhly luon* striking h&re ihnJi it is 
elsewhere* from the stole on which it it* Ciirrnd out, but is In iculity 
us futui to other boiidiugi* which will lie alluded to hereof ter, 

Sotwithsbmding al l this, there is a simplicity and grandeur id pint 
the great vault of the nave, which govs far to redeem the burl taste of 
the arches which support it; and the four great, vaults of 1 lie nave* 
transepts* and choir* each ft, in spun alii! l-M' ft ^ in height, opening 
into a dome of the dimensions mid kwty of profit ion of e hut id St. 
Peter's form together one of the- most sublime Anlutectiirul eoitrcp- 
tiona that the world lias yet seen. There is a poetry* too. in the ever- 
varying ft-ssjevtivc that is afTonhd by tin- mterweiions uf the great 
vaults with fcltttie tif the Juilo* that surround the piers ut the dome* 
tliLii is unrivalled hv 4 my si mi lar effect t c 1 an} <aL hmf r I lurch in Lnrojn^ 
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Eacli a f these aiahs is +m» ft. id length, and 50 ft. in width, and 75 in 
height, each quadrant, iu fact, equal id dimension to those of the nave 
of a liothie eatliMlntl, mid with more pleasing proportions. These, 
H-ith till- donie and navui, o[*-n ap vistas nnMU'jjassed. for beaoty mid 
variety by those of anywhere- else. Had the uhmt.li but-a restricted h> 
ihc tlreek cross, as Michndi Angelo (risked it to U, we would nut have 
l^en offended bv the faults of the Mite. arid, its interim: might luive 
Ux-n considered arckitectnndly, ns well m from in- richm-s* mid dimtri- 
siuiis, worthy of king the principal temple of the Christian religion. 

The truth is that, in spire of all its emu - in detail, Si. liter's }k s*.> 

in a pre-eminent- degree two of the |iriin:i|t*il elements of artld tectum! 
grandeur, and tlw.se to snch an extent as to have rendered a failure, 
internally at least, very diliieitlt. EvteniaJly Llie sine of the pilasters 
and Uie disposition of the part* is. such ns to detract must painfully 
from the real dimensions, hut it is tmpissihle to enter the interior 
without being awe-struck at the vontoess of the urea which is uuap- 
|imi«-liLil by that of any stone building in the world : while at the 
same time the mind is perfectly sol,Med with the more than sufficient 
stability of the whole. Thu great piers of the (Ionic are practically 
solid to were of masonry sixty feet square, 1 and look at if limy euiild 
stijytrt ten tiw«* the mass placed upon them; ami all the utter [sirts 
display an equal superfluity of strength. With such dimensions as tiie 
interior of St. Peter's possesses, and sacb lunteivt-BfcS aided by a 
p|, using pro [nation of the parts among themselves, it would buve Util 
difficult to design any details that would destroy the unrivalled 
grandeur of it* effect, ft. thus happens that iu spits? of all its fnnito 
of detail, the interior of St, Peter's approaches more ncarfy to the 
sublime in architectural effect ihnu any other which the hand of nfnn 
iiiiE entiled. Its one livid is Llie Hull nt Karmic ; hut. except in 
propriety of detail, even that must yield the pdni to the Human 
I nisi lien." St. Si iphin at Constanianople is more Uuinifnl iu many 
rejects, but it lias neither the di men si mi,4 nor tlu- niowiveinsa which 
are required to ramjste with St, Peter’* in sublimity of effect, 

ph St, Pktkh's “a FxlLUttR" ? Some of the amlior's criticism® 
of this ckrfit'entrre of the Bennissance may purely is.- acknowledged to 
lie Inadvertently wanting in respect for extraordinary effort, 1 here 
have l*jen certain, tmdurtrdtings, from the lower of linlijl downwards, 


i Tlin piew ib»t rapport rite n jilts »t diapmpnrtlon new Is-, iiccseLve.bnt In tlm 
fi*ll»bUTj, a building noulijr npial in Mip Ome 111- mind i- fuwlbly, bill pl«n»* 

hi-iiitil Lo St- Peter'*,.I ru-rtl hi .-only inuly.mijin.siwtl with tljriiji]iiimit 

mntiH I, are nnly I) fi-d *iriTie in lli-j of Hi,' mn 0; In llv nth. r it I* imp. ‘ulblc to 
Jdlid, end wiib I be nttarfwd rfmft* only nvid n rwnt unsitUftncImj finding of in- 
a f rt, »tlmL in proportion to ibe piers eerurity from tbe tooeppemnt Ura 

et Si PfWe.thojr nrr-otilj U I to I0O or rtnnjinra. 'I’lu- one muy bo •■■Mimd. Hi? 
qqe litmdjedib pwt of tbelr m*® Tbn other ran only bo etomteri^d o* ebm* 
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1-i will'll vaultinif Hi lj 1 *itLull hrts oWleajjod the snldle, for iIll* simple 
j\mso(i that mmi with bi.11 his mu Lit am cannot add u cubit hi hi^ ^Mtua 
—r\^']iL by getting <m stilts and pfwluibly stumbling. Whether he ls 
hiking ha-mi ur govustiiiig uu empire* whether threading 21 medio nr 
huildlJiK Sr ‘ Peters,* mini i> n tiling from Jhl- to hl.v f-H lung* und 
his 1 lays are few and full of trouble, By no iiitfins uufreqoently he 
spoils the lauf* and liu*s^ tin- irtudlc"# eye 5 he is invariably cuiumlcml 
to govern the empire- huilly—that is to say, not so well as his critic 
would luivc done it; nmL when he hnihls St. IV Leris* of cotinw If 
+b fails/* But h 1101, failure glorified by the attempt ? fiituvwutn mf 
wrote; hiinimmy mid “failure” have mu together ever *incc the 
world begun* Think of lIlis thing five and 0 half feet long, and of 
wins?. it his the courage to try to do l Better, surety, to have tried and 
failed/ 1 than never to have tried at ah 1 
The merits of St-. Peter's tarn upon the prodigious majesty of the 
rfjnoej.itioru Thu&o who look at it now arv still beings of the same 
diminutive elite riiuL hus been b] k.m-HIckI : and if their swelling nirngiiuiLiun 
sometimes forgets this riamustouce^ they ought to 1 *: reminded of St. 
In rued, mi jnnluteirttmiJ drawings it is a very good outturn to represent 
the human figure holding up a Lcu-fiot r? m 1 a .4 a reminder of the sealu : 
let us*[ipr**i lIh- vergers in St Piteris to lie iustnictud in nirry semu 1 
eorrespiiTidin^ insinmiesu of admonition. The well-worn inuidtuil ill the 
Egyptian barujiiet,, where the slave warns Pliimtuh that he i* mortal, 
might serve also tu warn tho otawrvunL Itriltth tourist mi St-. PuierV [hut 
the “failure / 1 the “air of eoareon l-sr mat vulgarity," the “ exaggeration 
of every detail,” and so forth, are but the simple elements of Lluil 
particular form in which the inevitable “ m ure M mtif=g eheuli the 
morel etmruge of mankind, when they gird Bp clvc-ir little loins for 
a very 1 % thing* The big pulls away from the beautiful, and there 
in use be a compromise. Therefore let the reader not forget to jmll as 
much on 1 fCrisis npm our shrewd and ciutejMxen wLiLhorV pmlw! of St, 
Peters u£ upon Lis dispraise, and perhaps a little more. Pritkai® of 
the detail a^tlietieally is ini exercise fur the student'& individual 
judgment : mid its stiver will depend Upon bis personal rnmpetetu-y j 
the gmiL 1 r,udlieu is not a Hl nhject-letfnn for beginners ; forcibly 
feehkiit^s it must aim Ih.- remembered, »* tiri ^uirtiition very commonly 
brought against the an hi hr work of the fuiniiy -miih by critics from the 
ncittli; but whin our author s-iys ui the cud of hi* ntorvutiotui he suyai 
well:—“ 1 1 spite of nl! its futile nf deuiL, the interior <j[ St. Pt'^-r ^ 
Lipprfiadi^ Tiiore ni-urly to the ^nhlitue in anrhilcctunil effect iIlhil any 
other which the hand of nuin limi executed."—E®/] 
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IIL — CuiTncEKS si m&Xffnmf to St. Pltki^. 

Ttw cbtmhuf Satt C iuvanui Late otio mute west in iyiportiii^ to 
St. Peter's among tbe ebttrcbc* of Home i and nest in size, if ira? omit 
the old kmilka of St. Paul's, iramt down in 1*23. Having been erected 
as tun-ly an tin 1 tenth century, as a five-uislcd busilieu, it if nee in* «wm 
t(< Imvtr kl'H in Bo a state ns to nsssfllHio it? hein^ entirely 



r»’l •,! i It * w was the caw with St, Peter’s: but it K»' besa so eocrtated 
with modern additions, that it rttfniir# the keen eye of an ontiqnwy to 
detect the ancient fnunowwk that underlies the modern accretions. 

The First iiii|Kirt»nt iiddilion ihui was outdo vu.> that of n in 

the northern transept, by iDotneuico Fontana,* in 1S*6 (Woodcut Xm 
;i]L It wambteof five urauleu of the Doric wnkr surmounted 

* - K.Eilirt ? de Rnnn* Mndtiue,' fol. Pulls, 1810 . 

■ lloni 1,11 ■£: ill'll UH'7. 
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by u similar eertea of the Corinth! tin order iiSjh i-ve, There is nuLhing 
either fltriking or fjrijjiiitil in the d^igfi, k-ing a iu-i■- modEtirutlnii of 
tho armiigemeiits of the old ainpliikht^tre : but it m elegant und in 
good ttieijti t itui if we are prepaid la forest fill evidence of thought, 
or anything to mark the fillings of the age, there no fiiiih to dial 
with it. Its jirajioitionji mu good, its detuils elegant* und its dt^i^ni 
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Jipproprinte to the parpen to which it is applied, la mi nge which 
wiui eiuuuciurcd with Citiasica! forma, it must have appeared n type of 
High Art- Even if ka nnhiim wna not an eotbufimstie a Jievivdkt 
as ]iiti employer*, lie mm at nil event* have been iHiutent with the 
amount of fame he at mined wit Si m little exj'ieiidltoe of thought. 
Though this inreh iirny ml exhibit tin- higher quality of di-ign. it.s 
arehitert deserve* "real credit^ rnnsideriiig the uL r e ica which ho lived, 
for iii&rodndng no more instances of had Liste than It displays. 
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ana adhering so strictly to the Classical forms he was trying to 

ernnlnte. . , . .... . .. 

Till! p rtfiMjnl front oF the church returned irs primitive simplicity 

for mine than a o nturv and a half after that time, when iln prei-nt 
fur-n.lc w:.s added to it iff Alessandro Galilei 1 in I7W (Woodcut 
^f Q _ ;|2) : sndt considering tins iigt 1 wIhsd it WftS tmilt P it ton must 
considered n model of good taste und propriety, mom espetiniiy if ™ 
Ux.k inside the church and see with That friirhtfully kid taste it 
had been disfignrvd hy Sunaroini in 1CC0. That proU.hly was the 
worst period of tinman Art, and it was with something like a retnrn 
to a more corns rt appreciation [>f the Classic style* that < "alini s 
facade was designed. It Wits no doubt a mistake to place the principal 
Onler on sndi high pedestals ? and the usual excuse for this tnWig*- 
iiient Hits wanting hero : for the scemuhry Onler is eo small :u? to lo 
merely nti ornament to the windows mid openings, and due* not coin* 
TAtc in tmy way with the main fwimres. The balustrade on the top 
is too high, and the figures it supports too large ; hut it is, on the 
whole, a pictnrcaqhc mid imposing piece of architectural decoration, 
with more ingenuity and mure feeling than almost any oLlter Italian 
design of its age; and, considering Gut it was essential tliat there 
BhonW be an upper gallery, from which the I’opo might deliver his 
blessing, some of its defects couM with difficulty have been avoided. 

Tlw same architect designed the Cumin i Chapel attached to this 
church : and, though n little overdone in ornament, the design is well 
nndcretood and appropriate, and is in singularly good Urate and elegant, 
wbaii viewed in run junction with the capricious interior of the church 
to which it is attached. 

PV—DOJtlCXL CUUltrETF.S. 

Tlic admiration excited by the great domical creations of Brnicl- 
leschi mid 51 i< had Angelo fixed that form as the fashionable one in 
July ; and no great church wns nftcrwnrels erected in which the dome 
docs not form n prominent feature in the design. In some install 11 * the 
dome or domes were the church. 

Une of the? I*tsl known examples of this is the Santa ‘Maria della 
Siihite, on the Grand Canal at Venice, built by Batd«eare Longbm * 
in i6dS( according to n decree of tin Senate, as a votive offering to the 
Virgin for having stayed the plague which devastated the city in 
P 680 , Considering the age in which it wns eiwted, it is singularly 
pure, and it is well uda|ikd to its rite, showing its principal fn^sdfi to 
the Grand (’mud, white it* two domra and two kll-timers group must, 
pleasingly in every paint of view from which Venice mil lie entered on 
that Hide' Externally it is open to the criticism of lining rather over- 
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liiEhktl with ilr'israLiurt j LjiiI l here in wry liLtlu of fcvun lists tbit is 
iitimtfihlm:, or [.lit tburt^ tueruly far the flake of orrmiuc titi. Though it 
certainly i& ft elefretf tvt + Inking it fdfcagotber ttiflnt am few LniMings of 


inioiy ns this om' s* r 
diameter, bat it h etimnindcd 


its class in kuly whose exterior 
tmumullY tlw grail dm in; is only 
by an aisle, or rod ter by eight fikte 
opening into it through the eight great 
pitir ifcbcft : imiklii^ the* whole ftiKir «if 
this, which i& procrirmlly the nave of the 
dlurch. 1^7 ft. in ilinmuter, One of 
thtisn side chapete is magnified into a 
dome, 42 ft, in diameter* with two semi* 
domes, forming the choir, and beyond 
Lit is ia a small square chupel; an armtitre- 
nient which [a altogether faulty smd very 
utrpknfUTig, As you enter the main dow t 
the great ardas of the dome Ihang till 
equal to one another, no one of them 
indicates the position of the choir: and 
in moving abootp it requires some time to 
dhutiver where the entrance und whmv 
the sanctuary aft plnccd. Besides tills, 
groin# from u larger dome to a smaller— 

tens greater splendour to less—ought ihrays tu lie avoided. In fact, if 
[he church were turned round, ami the ulUr placed where the I'litiaws 
is, it would lie a far more satisfactory building. -Vs it is, neither the 
IreautT of the material of which it is built, nor the ok-gunae "fits details. 


cun redeem the rad knit defects of its internal design, which destroy what 
otherwise might be considered it very beautiful church. 

The church of Sun Simone Minors also in the Grand Cai.id. Is a 


building very similar in plan, but open to exactly the njsposite entiewm 
of being too simple. The church itself, ns seen from Elm (-null, is a 
plain circular mass, surmounted by an ciinnnous dome (it! ft. in dia¬ 
meter internally, which utterly crushes what is one of the must Ixautlfu! 
Coriuthum purttaw* of this or any other modem huitiling. It is bar- 
[minions hi proportion, and singularly I mid in its feature's, from the 
strength of the square pillars that rapimrt its aiiglus : while generally 
a l>eauty of detail ami arrangement characterises every jiart of its 
design. 

As mi example how had it in possible for a design of this sort to Vie 
without having any faults which it Ls isisy Lo 1st hold of, we may take 
the much-praised church of the ('urignntin at l ienco. It waa built by 
Galena*) A less L 1 one of the must celebrated architects of Italy, the Friend 


■ Horn 1500; died 15% 
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of Michael Angeb and rind [he architect to WDom flciu'i 

owes its ai'idtiioeLtirsil splendour, au§ much :is Vicenza owes lien* to 
Palladio, nr the City of London to Wreiu 

Thy church h not Esii£e f king only 10$ ft. square, and the dome 
■if! ft. in Interned diameter. Ir haa four towers at the four angles* and* 
when seen at a diwiuiee t these five principal features of the roof group 
pleasingly together. But the great window in the tympanum, and 
the two Bmdier semicircular window on cadi aide, are most nn plcasi ml :; 
neither uf them hm toy real nun^xiou with the design, and yet they 
a nr the principal features of the whole ; snarl the prominence given to 
piksters and panels instead hi moat unmeaning, If we add to this 
that the details sinf all of the coarsest and toI g&rai kind, the inuto* 
riitfc plaiFter and bid stone* and the colon re tut tv* I need cnide ami 
inharmonious, it will k understood how tow attxhltOcttrTal taste had 
sank when and where it was lull It. Thu strange thing ia, that critics at 
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tin; present day should I*' content to repent pnusti which, though evens- 
able at the time Et was erected, is intolerable when the principles of 
the art are better understood j fur Et would Ik difficult in alt Italy, or 
indue*] in any other country. to lind aelmreh so utterly devoid of beauty, 
either in desit'll or in detail, as this one is. Its situation, it is true, is 
very grand, nnd it gmiijis in consei|ii*Tico welt will) the city it c towns ; 
hut nil tills only makes more apparent tire fault of the architect. who 
misapplied so grand an opportunity in #n discreditable a manner. 

One of the least objectionable domical churelna of Italy is the 
Stifteam. iu-.ir Turin, built hy I rare, in fulfilment of ft vr,w made by 
Victor An I lolens ni the siege of Turin, in 170(5, Its dome is little tnnre 
than CO ft. in diftmeter, resting on an nchignit, with a Ixildlv project¬ 
ing jwutinj of four Corinthian columns in front over the entrance, mid 
bt joined to u cloister liehind. This is very cleverly arranged, so hs 
ti> give size find importune* to what otherwise would Ik a small 
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^ ClrflB-li hi jhu Cifki *1 Mika, Fh*m i Yfcutilprjpfc. 

tiittiLinfmory buildings in Enro^ Internally it » mount to I* a 
^'J»y of tile Pantheon tit BatnCpthls being ji >5 ft. in dkiudferand 120 in 
; but, instead nf thti mbHraitf of tbaone great eye of the dome, 
Mi**b is in Lbu Milanese example only an insignificant |unt* nu mtd 
bgbt 3 ii introduced through t lie waits by imam-looking window, 
*r:iibjml here siml there round the btnJdmg, wit cl in two stareyis. 
Xotiiittomding that il putf.sst* jntemidly twenty-two monolithic 

cohtidLttt of WuLifui Ha vet. . and taune ^nmJ nSjittin*, Uis 

iif tliin T menu, and euhl, to an extent fcjldtmi found unv where 

«hv, 

ExUrmJly the design in iu UnL A r*rtira of thirtyCorinthian 
eolumrw is umingul pretty much a* in that of the British ALtiwrtiiu. 


I’him-h ; hut eti doing this I la-- Mmrch arid the convent aru so mixed 
up together Licit it k difficult to tell where one liedns and the other 
ends; ntid, jus is too ftt-qncntly tile ease with these buildings, the false- 
Ii 0 fx 3 is fio sipfHireJLt that lintii parts suffer* 

niir of the lust. though It nmsT also be enur-s^ed one of the very 
\vam f examples of a dumiud church iti Italy, is that of Sim Carlo a t 
3111 am the foinnhittnn of which was 3jl id as lately us ipS. TIhmuvIll- 
t*ct of the building wm the same AmurE who so strangely dkfig nml 
the facade of the mthnlrul of the same city in X;i|w>letinV time, The 
building de^m-s the careful study of every architect, iiumniucli us 
lopylnfr the beat models, using the eorncUtt details and the most 
ecrttly iiaiLeriais, the designer has managed to produce <uhl i of the in^t 
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MlhOi nf these in u moiiolitb of marble ^ ft, hi vLremnfereiUT, mid the 
capitals and entablature un- faultk^i; but the evijtnil [v^rtlco in crradird 
iuui hifli g njflcmm - by till: dome uf tliv difirch, which rhks^ like a grant- 
dfeh-eover, 1-'hiltd lit and the wing* ;li>- dealnnred by having h-u^.> 
built 1 -n.:L trail them* with thrn* t^Lcirays of windows uinlirr the purUcOtsi 
-mil thpx nisirv nhwa therm nrrunp*! os to nitupvto with, and oh fur 
ilk ]rt^sb|i." destiny, any little dignity the dome itself might |w^.^s. 

However painful thfc coarseness and vulgarity of Alesai anti I vara 
imy haw k-en, tbdr work* are after ail preferable io the tame and un¬ 
meaning Obi^jcuLity nf such n design as this, ami which, unfortunately, 
i- found w3s.ce in CaiinViis clmreh ur Po^guo, mid k but ton elmniir- 
teristiu, lernt only nf the architecture, but of all t iu- Alts in I tidy sit the 
present day, 

So cnatmunvil were the Italians with their mXtt&a in the vmploy- 
metit of the dome, that alt their great churches of the Renuh^iiiK* 
partake more or less of this ipmshljjzautliiti tyjio- Nut only did it 
afford space and give dignity to the interior, licit it tnivo to these but til¬ 
ings extern Lilly an clevuimn which their architects were otherwise 
mtable to supply. We, who are familiar with tin; northern Gothic inf 
the Middlu Ages, know how gracefully the spin; was fitted to the ehflreh 
in every position ; either iw growing ont of the interaction of the nave 
and trumps, nr us twin guardians- uf she jrtErud of the cathedral or 
nhliefer, or as the sitigk hm venward-pollidng fe&tmt of the western 
front of the parish chart'll But the ItuliaiiH knew nothing of this* In 
nine ease* out. of ten their uitujimmies were detached from the edifices to 
which they iH'lmignih or, if joined to them, it was never ils all integral 
or essential jsirt of the design ; and m far from giving height and 
dignity to the whole, it only tended tu dwarf ihe chmvh. and did this 
at the expense of its own e leva term. The dome, m the other ham!, did 
for the Italian church what clie spire did fur the Ootiuc, It nm only 
marked the barred character of the edifice externally, but it raised it 
Well alio vc the booses, and added that elevation which* in town* jil 
least, is yj iudii^ pc usable to araliLtcetural dignity, 

V H '— BasiLICA X CiluRC 11 ES—Extuh 10U&. 

Ah meet of the Italian diuivhes were tntiniEed in the streets of 
tow its, where only the lirtniiii'e fa$adttf \uv exp^d, it was to them 
that the attention of Lite architects wjuc principally directed, imd, not 
knowing the art uf lining the hi k- pie lo give dignity to Lln^e, thev 
tried by riuhiii^fMif ornament to cover the defecta of the design. 

<bi this Hide of tins Alps the juirhdi church ahnotit. always stnlids 
fJw hi Its cliUnrhtanL the mt Iici 1 ml in its clow, and every side of 
fclus-e bnildiugtt is L-onsc<]UeiiLly seen ^ so that it. hccomoH necessary in 
make evuty pirt ornaiuenttli and in most cases tlie east cud and the 

n ‘2 
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ft^Liiks uru as carofolty dfiwpw*!* cvtn more hcaptiful* 

tlnm Hit fii^h itself. In Jtuly it tfl luirdly posable to quote * “ingl“ 
instance in which, during the Btnuiasaiwie period, either the np*e «ff 
Uw flunk* of nn oidinsiy basilican church are treated orawnfititalLy. 
All l\w «rt ift lavished on the facade, end, in consequence of its Tint 
betni; returned along the side's, the whole design has. fur too generally, 
an n'ir of untruthful ness, and a want of completeness. which is often 

very offensi ve, _ 

Otiv of the finest of the early facades of Italy is that of Kan 
eunn at Venice. The duuch wu* ri'tiLinrwd in \ I4ti. util iirtmudlj 
shows Pointed arches mid other peculiarities of that date. The f.«;«do 
aeenu to have been completed about 15).% mid though not so splendid 
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els tlLut of the Certosa at Pavia (Woodcut X<x 22) and some "f the 
more elfdx>mte design* of the previous century, it is imi msiy purer in 
dutaii, bill reproduces more com rt ly the internal umiuETCmtint* i.f the 
church. Though it- diinenfliuM are not greater tluio ihn^B of an ordi¬ 
nary Pal Indian front, Lite utimher and fltnidljR*^ of the parts mute It 
appear infinitely larger, ami, till the ClassIcnE details being merely 
BuhonliiniLc ornament*, there is no falsehood nr irjrrifmnaity anywhere ; 
while, the practical ^instructive line* tuiug (irvwrvE -L the whole ha* . 
unity and dignity we mi*? so generally m iitihscijiiiiiL building*. 1 
greatest defect b jierbap* 
tiie circular form given to 
the pediment of the cent nil 
and side able*, which does 
not in this Instance express 
the form of the roof. The 
curvilinear roof is, however* 
by no means in in si la! in 
Venice, and in the nearly 
u hi Leinpomry chmxh of 
JSwu Maria i.Ici Mi rand i 
(1180-8!)] the circular roof 
still exists, and the fsnude 
Is surmounted by a senib 
circular gable like this, hot 
there following the exact 
linea of the roof, and in the 
School of St, Mark** and 
tunny other buildings this 
form b also found ; so 
that, though it may appear 
somewhat □□usual unit 
strange to its, it was 
fantihnr to the Venetians 
of that day. They, isi fact. 

Itorrowed it with so many 
other features of their Art 
fmin the Bpamtlnffi* with 
whiiiEi it hud always t>.vi in osu, and represented correctly the exterior 
of their miittGL Blit n further excuse for Ils ititrodmlkui here is, that, 
a-K the design -f tln^i fa.;. -I- - in Italy b m-ver relumed along cIn *kle** 
the rrn>Fs form no |urt of the cold) Haitian, and their funn w-im 
cmiswxpieiitly generally madeckvd. 

One of the Jim difficulties which the lin liileetfi eiieoiintered in 
using the Urders was to express the existence of side aides a.- a 
put of the design. The most obvious way was. to mate the fie-.ide 
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in rwo storeys, ns was wy generally i1c.uk; <m ilus suit of Llii_ a AIpe, 
and by tho Jcsuita everywhere, and us bud been already sniveled 
Ijj Alberti nfc Rimini (Woodnat No„ l h in iJu_- fifteenth century, It 
was, bow ever, full by the architects of the following epoch that this 
was sm-ri firing tin? great central aisle to Lhe Rnlwrdiiuite parte of the 
church, and suggesting two storeys when in fact them was only one. 
The difficulty was boldly met by Palladia in the fs^Qalde lie added to the 
Church of i\iii Francesco dttlhl Yigrisi at Venice, which is u tie of his 
must admired cumiH^itlooa; hut the great Order so completely 
overpowers the smaller that the result h aLnmL as on pleasing ns 
tci Ste Peter's nc Romo. Nearly the same thing Is observable in the 
church of the Uedvntore ; hut in this instance, there being practically 
no side nistes to the church, the little lean-tee oil each side di> not 
obtrude thcttfesedvcs to the same extant* and may lie practically ciis- 
regarded ; so that the design as seen directly in front is confined to the 

four pillars of the portico, 
and the Older belonging 
to the entrance* which is 
also that of the H-Ecle aisles. 
Whun b however r the flunks 
of this chnmh ore seen 
in conjunction with tlie 
facade, the defects of the 
design are painfully mm* 
fi-st, mid tlic incongruity 
of the two Orders becomes 
everywhere apparent. In 
order to avoid those de¬ 
fects, Palladio hit opon 
t - t — the expedient so much 

39. Clrnrcb of fl*n ftfecgfe abggfcm Vfflk-% Wraaftaemn. J| dmirnJ 111 llifl CeldiraLetl 

church of San Giorgio 
Mnggiore in the same city. By phidug the larger Order on 
[Haleatids f mid bringing the subordinate Order down to the floor dine, 
lie rendered the disproportion between them so much less glaring that 
the affect ia certainly ns pluming as it can well he expected to be. 
Tile real fact 1% hoover, every where apparent, that the Orders are 
intractable for pnrposea they were never designed to subserve ; mid 
when mi nrebitecfc is bound to use only piRars of ten diameters* and to 
iINC these for all the purposes of internal mid external decoration, lie 
bus forced fetters for himj&lf from which no ingenuity lues vet \mu 
able to set Inin free, 

triifwtuiutdjr for the Arts uf Italy at this age, the influence of 
Micljoel Angelo wus supreme, and continued so during the whole of the 
sivLccittli wntalj- Evess Raphael, bis great rival seem* to have hawed 
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to it. nud r if lie haid lived twenty yi*ur^ 1-■nifi | r^ would prokibly luiv^ 
bean obliged to paint the meuk Saviour of the Christians us a Huraiili*, 
and the Virgin as an Amazon, in order to keep pace with the taste of 
the day. Though Palladios was a fur gtuitJer and unite elegant mmd 
than Michael Angelo’s, he too could not escape the cijiklnguni. even if he 
hud betid inclined. What the hitler had done at St. Peters and else- 
where, was the standard of the day. Too inipetnaus to controlled by 
coi^tniction^ and too impatient to work out details, he hud sought hy 
1 uglier to exotic jistoiiishnieiit i ll nd mktook £\;mgo ration for sublimity* 
11U colossal Order uf pilaster* ill St. Petcr\ though ustouisliing turn h* 
is humiiiuuug from it- vulgarity ; but it pleased bis age* as Ills 
piiiitingH and ills sculpture had done. Every artist was obliged to 
paint ii(k to Ills scale, msd every urchruct felt himself bound io use lls 
large an Order as his building would admit of, ami scans to have 
Acqalestied in the mistaken doctrine that largeness of details wus pro¬ 
ductive of grandeur in the ih:i:-h, Palladio wu* therefore prekibly not 
m much to blame If bis age demanded, hs it fieenus to have done, his 
employment of these large feuten-s uti hte fa^ides, If he employed 
them, it wos indispensable tltut be should also introduce n smaller Order 
to represent the aisles mid min or pan* of the design ^ and if be did not 
succeed in 1mm ion king Llttse two jtf-TfeeUy* he bits nt Iwist I icon lls 
successful in this ms anyone efeev jiuiI in all Ids details there is an 
elegance which charms, and a feeling of constructive propriety which 
makes itself Mt, even in the most moon gluons of hid designs. 

Subsequently to the Pulkiliun period, architects were therefore 
baldly to blame whim they agreed to return to the earlier practice, and 
to use the Orders merely ns omnmenta As the bright di mute of Italy 
enabled them to dispense with windows in their facades whenever they 
t [sought it expedient to do so, they met whit they conceived to W nd 
the exigencies of the msv when they designed such n fiagado as that of 
the church of S. Maria Zdieiiicc at Venice, built hy (1. finrdi in U'w\ 
where the Orders though inure important than at San Zuexuria { W (ad¬ 
mit No. 87), ore still mere ornaments, but m ranch more important than 
In that church ills to liecnnno practically Independent of the construction, 
pud to produce a far less pleasing effect. It must also lie confessed (hut 
the- muunxmtotioa is here overdone and not always in the kst taste; 
but* taken for what it is—merely an ornamental screen in front of a 
djureh— it is a very beautiful nud dvimimg composition. 

Without attempting to enumerate the variety of fumades of more or 
kss licniuy which are found facing the street* lii all the great cillcs of 
Italy, Llufle just described may U? taken as types of them :—San 
Zaccaria represents the facades of the fifteenth century, when Classical 
elegance was introduced w ithout being lminj*red with ClassLOfil forms ; 
San Giorgio is opts of the k^t esaiinpks of the 03as.dcal school of the 
sixteenth century, when 4 more I itend system of copying ™s unreduced 
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by Palladio and his contcmpinirits i ami the I'hmrch of Zotapjafr Isa 
fine example nf the reaction agaiiitifc the restraints of the pnmr #tyfc* 
which ch^rscterised the seventh nth century. Tlw misfc^tohe is that 
this Ulh-e. form lent itself only toe easily Lo the ca prices* of Lilt Borrominis, 
I i tturiiiis and men of that class, ami the Jesuit* hi juirtfonlur nbnsed its 
freedom to uti extent that is often very offensivei but* imtwititft aiding 
■aIE thi-s the riohafew of the facades of thin style is always m tractive, and 
in spite of kid last* we are frequently farced to ad mi re what our mono 
sober judgment would lead m to condemn 
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[T«R I'Vaiik ity St a. AFaiua ZoBExroi P —The author pate the c i»v 
of this completion correctly win'll lie describes it m M merely ikti 
onmnjcntfd HCTVt. L n in front of a church and the reader may tie naked to 
make it from this point of view si study id criticism. How fur m it in 
accord with the tme spirit of nrebtie architecture to pit n ‘“screen” of 
this Mod M hi front of” a braiding. which otherwise might. muM. 
would* or should develop u “ Front " of its own, esseinhdly mid mu >L- 
takalily Lis own, rus [^irt of itself* just ns u minis face is part of his head, 
and a mask cmiy a mask f That the facade kdore m i* most- dtnructer- 
wticully and Avmvolly, indeed demojifiinifcirely, a injj.sk, is obvious : an.] 
a very pretty musk it h in Its way. Given o gable wall with one door¬ 
way in the middle ; and, subject to these most simple of all conditions, 
the designer Ls left absnlnmly to hb own tie view, Hoff when we look at 
the result in id siy designer, ought we to my arehiioct: and when ne my 
deviii^ Ought we lomy urListii- treatment. ? \ )u not regard merely the 

Etouoco or gin "art i read style ; b-Ili- rolmimfi without columnar work to i3o t 
the Liroktu-up entablatures, the broke mu p podium, the broken-up 
pedtioi'tiL tlte bjhivr-fra^es, tile sliding' s tat nary r ami su on; Hipp*sc 
the conj|jcs.iLion tci I*? so far re-Mndi-rli-l throughout u£ to lie in whatever 
refined form of t'kis-do ik-tnil the render may prefer. Let m even 
Suppi^ the work t" l jo e.vii'Uied in terni-coLta as n special excuse for 
making w “screen” of it p say a mask *' in front of a church ” in w 
lirir-k-lmilt London street ; then bow far b it, ad mbs i hie as goul un ! j 

A great deni may be said upon this question : so nutdi so ilmi there h 
nn harm in so leaving it as an exercise for the stndcnteraider. The 
41 true principles of Gothic arobitortiire," in Putin’s- reading af them, 
would pull the mind very strongly in flue direction : the practice of the 
fashionable ** Queen Anne” style* for example, would pull equally 
strongly in another. Is 4b Queen Anno” work or Flemish Rococo 
tiatnrully screen-work ? Ikss thoroughly good Gothic repudiate such 
BCreen-worfe ? l< t|y * ram-wurk of the Bank of England right or 
wrong?' At any nifce, ii b by no means n discredit lei the government of 
*■ Art fUgma " that her subjects are allowed a good deni of latitude in 
umnj other f|acstiojw U^idos this, mid LlmL their efTnrt.fi to do her honour 
are eiicomriged in many Ruin* which do not utw&js accord P And if 
discord socuetinitt arisen, timi even ge is heated, m let it btc—Em] 

VL —Basilican Ciiuhch^— Ixter 10m 

In their interkirs the Italian archiU^te were baldly so fortunate m 
in their exterior*. The 0t®33VO*[ t>nfetn were originulJy deigned by tfte 
Greeks for the extenm! Jccoration of tcmpfefl ; and idtboagh the 
Romans iifterwarda employ id tlimu iiiLenuilly. it wua generally witls 
considorobli! modificutions* In the great bulb of their br*Ui^, which 
were whin, the Iiutijm arohiketa generally strove to copy, they introdiiWil 
tile fragment of an eiitabUiture over a column, but only m a hmefret 
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wiien the pillar was placed against tho wbU—msvw when it was standing 

fiw, when. 1 ! alcme its use is 
objectionable* Thdr nr- 
cJiiux-ts were imi getting 
rid of all tocos of chft 
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UlltablatDT 
perishes 
bnt be 
unfortunate 
Cinque-cento 

should have rcintrodncsd 
it for internal parpcees. 

As ft general rule, the 
interiors of the Renaissance 
churches are cold and on- 
meaning; or, if these de¬ 
fects are obviated, it is. tis 
. Peter’s, at the cs* 
not only of the 
r Implicit? luit of the pro- 
prieiy of the architectural 

41 liiirftf if Sid OlUfflo v .(gjurr, TmLcr, Fm 

The earlier examples till fail from Lite kifrapiencv and tenuity af 
the point of support. At San Zaccaria, for in- 
sLuneCp the navy is divided from Lite side nidi# 
by three tall arches* aipported on two tail 
octagonal pillars w thin* tiiid apparently so 
wm\ f us to give a starved look to the whole. 
Thu Hiuiu defect is observed Iti Lite Gothic 
cut bedrid of Vluttuco, and generally m all 
Italian Medieval churched Their architect* 
thought that they hud done imcrngh when they 
had met the engineering difficulties of ilia cas% 
uud had provided a support Tneohaniealh suffi¬ 
cient to carry the vault of the roof. They 
never perceived the anisic value of numerous 
I fi.ii Hi of support, nor the imjMTtJiiico of snper- 
abundant strcTiet-li in prodtioitig a satisfactory 
architectural effect. XuLivithstandiiig this defect* 
die CmqUMffiDto ixmqjLnicLion was alwnya truth¬ 
ful H and, so far t more pleasing than that of the 
*3_ run utomrrh *.r it**™- subsequent age* whm the mmt proioinent part* 
of the design werc generally added fw effect only. 


1 1 ^Iillii A (til (Utlluin ^ lull* Rrulturu in Yeneda,^ * Ymsbe, 1**7. 
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One of the meat successful Interiors of (be age is generally 
admitted to lc that of Sun Giorgio Maggiora nr Yeuice, by Palladio* 
hi this bu 9 LLUa adopted the same device us in Uie exterior (Woodcut 
So. 41), hy p 3 jfeuii]rr the lunjur Order on pedestals* and tints 
preventing such a dinorepaDCy of size as would Ihj fatal to either j 
Sint with all this the decoration k muftomiing, and the principal 
Order is felt to useless. The mode nliui in whkih the clerestory 
windows j mi into the vault is most- tuipleuaiug, and none of the purte 
sutriu EiS if they vveiu designed fur the ptp«ea to which they are 
applied. 

II is other rcldmiied church is that of the 
Redeuion.% dose hy* on the Cana! of the 
Uiudeccn* The tinve is a great Ml (Woodcut 
No. 4:2), 50 fi. wide hy Ibf* in length, with 
narrow side'dtLi]Ki1s p between which Hinge* si 
Corinthian Older* of great lieauty in itself* and 
standing cm the Hour without jkiJcsksIb. It k 
merely an omuniunt* however, and hm no nneln- 
tectum! connexion with the pin hi tint elUpticnl 
vault of the diutvh, which is most diBagrcenhly 
cut into by the windows that give light to the 
nave. A worse defect of the design k that, 
instead of the church expanding at the Inter- 
Bcctbfl* the support* of the douse ucLually 
eontiTHut it : and though the dome is uf the 
sumo width ns the nave, and has a seEnieirv-uhir 
tribune on each aide* the arrangement k such 
that it looks smaller and more eontmrtoi than 
the nave lIijii I wok to it. If we add to these ~ 
defect# of design that, IwtEi liens and at 
(itorgin, no nmrhle or colour k umkI— nothing 

hist jjIjj iu mid stone und whitewash—it will I*.- understood liu'.v very 
LiosjiLisfLic-tory these itiieriorc Lin-, and how dkippflfo£big ;p after nil the 
praise that hm been lavished on them. 

These defects are mote iippurvnt. |H!rhii]tt iu Venice than (hey would 
be elsewhere, many of tin- diurdies of tkit dty T m of Genoa, king 
internally rii-h kyoud conception* with marbles of extreme rarity and 
liciiuty. lit finch churches as [ hut of the JitsEiiLs or the Barefooted Friar* 
at Venice, or Sant 1 Anil in .gju at Hcnon* the criticism of the uirhitect 
must give way to the feelings of the pointer, and we must lie content to 
l>e ohirmed hy the riehiiess of the colouring. mid astonished at the 
wonderful uljiljoniUim of tluMh.'tiiik withont j nr pi i cing tooclu&cly whether 
or lint it is ulL in the bt*t tafitcu 

The only church that fairly this reproach is that of the 

Sin. Aummdatit at fleumi* hnih at the wile uxjiunst; of the I aimollfcii 
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family, it is said, towards the end of tho seventeenth century though 
Jmw a otanfa so pure in design came to be eracated then is by 
im meant clear, Thin church is it Isisilicfl of txmsidenihte dimensions, 
teing 82 ft. Hide, exclusive of l lie Bide chapels, and Slid feet long. 
The tiuve is separated from the atsli# by a range of Corinthian columns 
of white marble* tlw fluting being inlaid with Jimriilea of a warmer 
mfiiiir. The walla Lhronghottl, from tin.* entrance io the apw, ore 
covered with precious irtarbto, arranged in pot ton m of ureal branty, 
T!iu roof of the nave Is divided transversely into throe comptirtineiiu, 
which prevents rhe tivrkwarelnw* that is usually oltaervcd where windows 
of u st-rmcirculnr form cut into a Ktfuiidremlnr vault, Here it is done tut 


l 
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1 Mil ziji imfriSi-' 11 li■ itjaijrn ti< Piij^U ttm ICii!: died W5L 
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artistically as it could Itc done in the Vvst Gothic vaults, The one 
defect, that strikes the eye fa that the hollow lino of the Corinth™ 
capital* are too weak to support tin- pier-mrlies, though this criticism 
fa equally applicable to till the original Roman ImriEivas of the Con- 
stuntbfan ago : huc p iievertMess. the whole is in such good taste, so 
rich mid so elegant, that it fa probubtj the very beat church of iL^rfura 
in Italy. 1 

At Piidtia fcbej-e tine two very largo ami vary flue chmdtfs—the 
cathedral md the now desecrated church of Sin. Ij hint inn —Imth of i ]n.- 
gD&ot age of the sixteenth uuntiiiy* and completed—in fur at lot gt .lh 

their interiors a tv conctinud—upon one uniform original dnign. In 
dimensions also they exceed almost any other churches of their age* 
esoeptmg, of cxmi*ti, St, Peter's : atal their profiurfeions mv generally 
good. Em with all this it would lie difficult to point out any similar 
building producing *n little really good art fatic effect* This .iris..s 
from the extreme plainness, it imiy almost k sititl nuking of their 
detail*, which arc all too huge and too coarse for bo-nial purpose and 
repented over and over again without any variation throughout their 
inferiors, Ajh works of engineering science they might In- culled good 
ami appropriate ^iuupb t hut ns works of architecture 1 they fail, 
principally because, though ii cannot be denied that their design fa 
ornamental, it is cat ornunieiitod, Their outline is gmnd find well 
proportioned, though monotonous: but they want that grace, that 
elrerance of detail, whifth would bring them within the province of 
Architecture: as a Fine Art, and without which a building remain* in the 
domain of t he engineer or builder. 

One of ihv most important mid, it may Im added, most successful 
effort,* made recently by the Italians in Litis direct in ri + \m U*cu the 
rclmilding of the Great Brailica of St- T Pan) without the walfa, As 
mentioned in a previous volume?* the original church Has destroyed 
by fln? in 1823, when most of the marble column* were mi nilained hy 
the hull that they could not again be used* Under these cirennmaiie^ 
the aiithoritic* wisely determined, instead of attempting to reproduce 
the old building, as we should ratably have done m thfa country* 
though the result could only have been a forgery and a sha ro , to rebuild 
the oilificc from the foundation, retaining only the site and the exact, 
dimensions of the old Basilican 

For thfa purpose they procured monolithic columns of u v L -ry 
WnLifnl grew tile from Ihivenu, which takes a perfect polish, and to 
iNieh of those was added a carefully sculptured Corbthfan capital of 


4 WEtbia tliokil fi.w yarn th& wbota | nritamlly lm>k fur in n rdlgSm 
oflhift interior tmB Imvss tu-ffUt olid t>- -.41 lice | lull" Ihcwj on? defect a *UicL 
iwinlid* ninfe qnilr tkih -niui titter will ruie+ and meanwhile nrc bj 

^nfainrilly Intended 1 ihd ll raiv^|iieiilly ihk muni- inhrU'Ut in Itu il^l^ 

L> Jufli tm? w tfafldcat In LLn tiduiuiihy * k UiainTjr^ Azctilloultif^ 1 vdI t M 
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Hue white marble Above these are a of basts In m«aiD» and 
over them again a dsmbuy of tasteful design* ami admitting a 
iJeating proportion of light. The only parte of the old building that 
remain tire tin.- triumphal amh, the mosaics of which are either those 
uf the old ehnrcb or copied from them* mid the ujjftr with ka mufflii* 
The <iM BuldaraMiio’ abo retain* Its place under the very jrniccful new 
one, which is Bdoraed with four very Beautiful columns of Oriental 
ulahutai* presented bj the Pasha of Egy|;&* All this is in exquisite 
tsatej and the old ports retained are just uuffident to remind you of 
the existence of the old church* without interfering with the bimiony 
of the now* 

Under these cireOJiMariix* we are emdtfed in this instance to judge 
iiiLiL'Ii more hiirly and dispassionately regarding this style of archi¬ 
tecture than wo could in reaped; of its predea^or. There the assodn- 
feioM with the time of Constantine, and the uninterrupted sen ire which 
bud continued during the victHtitiuhtt of the succeeding fifteen centuries* 
which could hardly Fail to impress the imagine con; white the beautiful 
column** Lorn it is said from the niaasokrmi of Hadrian, and the copies 
uf them executed by the founder of the chnrek and nil nhc additions and 
alteration* of the Middle Ages* mixed history and ardueology with 
mir other Impression*. and prevent! d a calm view being taken uf its 
purely artistic merits. An It stands all thuL wealth und tin cun do fur a 
building of Lliia &i kc hm been done, mid we are enabled to appreciate its 
merits mid defects without any disturbing dement*, and* on the whole, 
the result seems to bo against t\m style m suitable for the building of 
Basil ini it churches. 

The linut arid radical defect of the design is tire immense liLsprtH 
poriianatt; width of the central nave —m fret by tW in length—which 
dwarfs not only the pillars on cither side* hut all fclie other proportions, 
Eo n most dimigmaible extent. To make it higher would be only to 
mnhe the pillars look still smaller; to moke St kwipr would only 
increase its monotony. Sonta Murk Maggiore 3 is tietter, because, with 
it similar dbqHjaitEoii on either hand* It is only I5U feet wide. But the 
nail remedy was that adopted by the Mediifival areliketLn ill Pisa, 
where, with similar pillars and arcadia, ihe width of t]ic central nidc 
js under 40 feet* atid the height inn feet. This would have given tbo 
aisles and nil the parts their proper relative value, hut it won Id no 
longer have been a Constant min ci Basilica. 

Another defect is the protein: sijuaretic&f of the section. If every 
pilaster of the clerestory were replaced by a bold bracket in wood, or 
soiuft more iKTiiitmem nmLeriuh it would relieve tins. But the nml 
remedy would he for every third pillar to be doubled Lai *\ redly, and 
die—perhaps taller than the other*—to stand forward to receive a 

t 

1 1 1 iti 1 ristli ii” ns Anc f?f llkuM oliip-rU [ M^morisJ in 11 ySc JVirk. 
wjjM j yJ the dt&ijpi <*f ilu- A IUtI [ 1 1 H [■ repr> - f ArriU li»- £ u rc, h reL \, p. 
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great ornamented semicircular rib to $\wi the uavc iuleI snjijHirt the 
roof* This would give the variety and perspective wauled, btut it 
WDuld licit redeem the wont of height. 

A very disagreeable effect h ulao produced from the transept living 
of a totally different design from the navc t and eotn^jnuiiilj the point 
where they meet not only deny not harmonic and cany oil the linen 
of the nave, hut it misses all that poetry of perspective winch makes 
this \n\vi of si Medieval cathedral so fa*c muling. 

These defects of design arc sufficient to ftecOtmi for the dhifipcimt- 
niciiL this class of buildings product Iwth at Rome and Munich, or 
whenever they lain t*e studied apart from nswxuiitious £ and they are 
such m it is feared arc inherent in the design, and cannot l*e removed 
h 7 uuy richness or beauty iff detail If this is so, it is in vain to 
expect ih a basilicas of this class can produce the grandeur and poetry 
of effect [but is produced by the nave of St + Peter’s^ in spite of mil irs 
defects of detail, or that a church of this sort can ever rival the appro¬ 
priateness of detail or proportion which characterises such an interior 
tluiLof the Artmnitriiit.li ut fieiuMi ( Woodcnt Xo. 44 n The fact in the 
win i!e proportions of the kiiMing nre l»d, and it want* that expression 
of force and power which are fndisjttwbfc for architectural effect. 

The exterior of the building coll* for very little remark. The 
placing of the campanile Uhiud. and hardly attached, to the npse t is 
not plenaiug, hut the Hunk* sire unobjectionable, and the facade is still 
ion incomplete to admit of the effect being appreciated. With its 
grand hummc*, it aspires to reproduce the appearance of the original 
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lmiklin.tr when it was new, ami, like tlit- interior, mint k judged l>y 
that standard, and not as ad original creation of the Italian an-luiects 
of the present day. 

S,., complete baa the ascendency of the Gothic style now become, 
that though it may enable ns to appreciate the merits or defect* of 
ntir-h n revival as that of St. Paul’s, it makes it extremely difficult to 
form mi impartial judgment with regal'd to the true RctKiiHsaiiee 
buildings of ihu Italians. We have got so completely into the hnhit 
of iLUawiirinj; everything by a Mediteval standard, that an ercfasastical 
edifice ia judged to lie perfect nr imperfect in the exact ratio in which 
it approaches to or recedes from the Gothic type : and its intrinsic 
merits are consequently tt*> often overlooked. Taken as a whole, 
however, it is probably not unjust to assert that, after four centuries 
of Moor, the Italians have failed to produce u satisfactory style of 
Etrleriastieal Architecture. The type which Alberti may be said to 
luive Invented in Haul’ Andrea ut Mantua has k-eu reproduced some 
hundreds of times ou nil scales, from ihut of St. Peter’s at Rome to that 
of the smallest village church, find with infinite variations of detail 
or amusement. These, however, have always been the products of 
individual taste or talent, or of individual caprice or ignorance, and 
the result has consequently been that little or uo progress has k-eu 
made; so that at the present hour the Italians are just where they 
were in this respect three centuries ago. Although they have occa¬ 
sionally in the meanwhile [induced some edifices to which it is 
impossible to refuse our admiration, it most be confessed that, con¬ 
sidering their opportunities, the result is on the whole negative and 

IU Italian* Oh melt Ancnm:<-miK a Fa [litre ?— A distinction 
must be here drawn between the Church Art as a whole of the 
Italian or Modem European style, and the Church Art as a part 
thereof which has been produced, on the soil of Italy, Compared 
with French churt-lies of the higher Olaseie school, it may be said that 
the I ndian churches, with all their merits, are inferior in that delicacy 
of treatment in which the French have long excelled all other nations. 
But it would be surely a mistake to affirm nowadays that there ia 
failure in the modern Classic church work of Europe ew a whole; 
taking the l«est examples, of course, as the true test of success, and 
ignoring the worst us tilt- usual inridenial blunders of human handiwork. 
To compare a modeni Classic church of high nliuw with either on 
authentic HodUevn) church or n modem imitulion of it, is impossible, 
except upon the basis of some previous understanding ms to the precise 
ritniil of hi vine worship which is to be accommodated and nii*n- 
luated : and this is a coDsdemtiOn which presently introduces matt cm 
of sentiment m subtle that the case really acquires almost a lucal 
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character, The Generality inf English people of Ecelrat&stiea] Unit* 
liavft eu the present moment sin exchmvc! preference for 21 fioiliic edifk ;e : 
but on the Continent Use preference is different; aml + kith sides 
fcjiivirfcfr their sadideiU reasons, each is Ipourhil 10 n£|*£t the uther h ~ 
opinion, Ihsniissirig from mr minds, therefore, nil hut the critical 
appreciation of ait, it seeing impossible to deny, first, that the Classic 
manner, if handled Lo perfection* admits of the coin|Niaition nf ite^t 
admirable urctiitecture fora Temple of Christian worship; suid,secondly, 
that examples are to be found ill Europe, alEhongh perhaja not so many 
us could he desired, which are oxedfent proofs of that capability. One 
thing that has lo lie borne in mind h that ehnrehdmikfere in these days 
of poUtksal economy do nut possess the financial resources which their 
forefathers lied at cotmnanil in lIl-, Ages of Fokin- E'lr-J 
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Tin: adaptation, of CliKBical forms to Civil Architecture commenced in 
Italy lim kr much more favourable unit more legitimate drennisUuict* 
than ibusc which ImJ matted its application to Bodtaiartiisil Art. 
Except it! Tinkc, no palaces or public buildings existed during tin; 
Middle Ages tit all adopted to the wants of the m-w state of society 
whiib was every whew developing itself during the Cinque-cento 
iatio.i. Tin; architects were not bearing themselves away 1 from a 
well-understood and hallowed tv-jw;, its was the case with dmitliew, in 
order to introduce a new and. to a gnat extent, tin inappropriate stylo 
of decoration. They had in Civic Architecture mulling to destroy, but 
everything to create. They, fortunately, were also w ithout any direct 
muck-la. Tor imitation, for, though remains of temples existed t-vury- 
iiin-Te, few palaces, and scarcely itnv domestic buildings, of the Cltuwivul 
]. riikl remained which could be copied. They Imd only to Iwnow 
and adapt to their pnqwse the beautiful details of Classical Art, and to 
emulate so far us they could that grandeur and bravlth of design 
which diikfiwterifwd the works of the Romans ! and hod they done thin, 
mid this only, all would haw gone well. It soon, however, became 
apparent that those architects who were exercising their niisdliwted 
ingenuity to make churches look like htsitlwsn temples, could not lung 
resist the temptation of making their civil IntMings look like what 
they fancied (.most mistakenly) the civil building* of the Romans 
must have beta. This did not, however, take plow in the liflccntli 
century. During that early period it is delightful to observe how 
•spontaneous tlio growth of the new style was: how little individuality 
l|h-tv is in the designs, and how completely each city rwid cadi pro¬ 
vince expressed its own feelings and its own wants in the buildings it 
then erected. 

[ 1 Tan Wrench at the Renaish vnok —The expression hero used - 
“ Architects tearing llwmselves away from a weh-nndtrttood and 
hiiHowwi type of churohes is one that must not be taken iu an 
erroneous sense. 
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Tilt-; history of Art contains no uitadjaira 3 sudden involutions are 
impossible; nr a Iwgiim f#l —m a!! that [lestuins to it u the wheels of 
God grind slowly/ 1 Not long 1 ago the jvijnilnr idea of the fW- of 
ancient Greek Art was a sudden upheaving of sunshine in a dark -kx„ 
But wo now know batter ; there was n long and gradual dawn, whi.-li ws 
cun trace with great interest ami critical profit. The Ledums proci.^s by 
wlijiji Medieval Art came onward from very small 1 «■giuningH in very 
Iwnl tin n s. luts long been familiar to tlie nrehffidogist, Even our M-il 
English episode of the nualem Gothic revival tegon, us we know, a 
hit [id red year 1 and more before it Could dnim to be ft success: and 
indeed the much less important Kocoeo fashion which prevail* with ns 
in 189 th ami which still looks like u mushroom, hua hud some thirty 
yearn of immigration. So great ei revolution, therefore, as the 
Ronnh^in^ ijf the Antique must not k- imngined to have nemirred, nr 
even originuied* suddenly* It b true that whets the new social system 
called 111*41 them for pataca instead of casttefl* the Italian architect* 
were more sit liturty than in their church work ; bnt still there wais no 
wrench even in church work 1 the new mode made ire way in tlie? tisniil 
manner, by leisurely degree*. On Italian ground, moreover, tlm spirit of 
Nurtli-Europenu Ciothkiom which animated Western flodtsblogy, ami 
which hallowed ii f had never acquired a footing. 

Perhaps it may also lie said that, while in cultured Italy Lite return 
to antiquity—or rather to where antiquity left off —was Initiated and 
encouraged in the clobtofp in the uiiSMphistiratt'd \\ extern countries it 
wiih resisted there* All amongst the people, too, there was in Italy a 
spirit of likrty growing np which had by no mean* yet readied 
the other sidu of the Alps* The art Mile re* volution, t \ i».-re fore, no dun Iff, 
laid lets to dn in holy ; but that it still took it* own time must he always 
recognised* Neither ought wo to accept without due reflection ihe 
forcible language In which itua Italian reformers are spoken of us 1 saving 
concerned themeelvtif chiefly with imitating Roman tempit* in their 
rhuixhes, and supiNpeed Roman Iidw in their palings. If they imitated 
the old baHticte in their churches* it will now be acknowledged, not only 
that they did well, but tliat the circumstance tells my much against the 
theory of their slavish copy ism : and that they could not design such ei 
facade as that of the Vattaoriua Palace {Illustration No. 7 ? without 
previously imagining what the ancients must have made nf tootv 
cOnWpomHng subject is 1n.1t at ail wltut the reader ought lo understand, 
liearing in mind, as he ought always to do, that our author expected and 
intended Ills id Beirut ions to be read with the suiue freedom of judgment 
with which they were written, It ought also to lie pointed out that the 
raider's idea of what “copying 11 means in architectural designs will 
depend very much upon whether he liitnsadf is + or is not* u working 
designer. To the amateur critic often appear to be 

striking which to the eiperieno&d artist are scarcely discernible This 
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is a well-known fart in simpler mutters. The averse Englishman, who 
rajjattlri himself on a most discriminating oterror, illinks all Chinamen 
mv alike. But it is atno well nndereiwid that ilm equally self-confident 
<'himiluiin thinka nil Englishmen arc alike, and is even inure amused at 
the likeates*. now many intelligent people them are who will tell us 
unv day Unit St. Paul's ill Iionduii is almost exactly like 9k Let*Ts in 
I tome, and wits, m fuel, “ copied " from it, only on n reduced scale ? 
Them is no doubt about the circumstance that the Sertoli Church in 
Regent Square, Bloomsbury, u work which Sir William Tite in his very 
young days won in competition, was considered at the time to la; a 
direct “copy" of York Minster, and so good a copy that even genial 
Professor Donaldson, half u century later, reminded a large assembly of 
architects, to their great amusement l it was after dinner), that Sir 
William had ku “the leading Gothic architect of his day !“ None 
know better than the leading Gothic architects of the present tin re 
how readily their clients and others see resemblances where every elfuitr 
has been laboriously expended ujon the achievement of novelty, ft 
cannot I* denied that the copying of exact proportions fn>tn the ancient 
*■ Orders” was carried to an extreme : but even in tills it can scarcely be 
affirmed that tin! world of modem Classic architects bus ever been 
averse to encourage uttt;m|iia to accommodate or even improve those 
details; and the French are certainly under the impression tliat tlrey 
themselves have occasionally succeeded, difficult as it has been to do 
so,™E d.] 

Nothiug can lie more magnificent than the hold, massive, mstl- 
iu 4 i,il palaces which were erected at Florence and Sienna during 
this period—so characteristic of the manly energy of these daring 
and ambitious, but somewhat troublesome, republics during the Medi- 
cenn cm. 

Equally characteristic arc the rkhljwtdojTu.il facades of the Vcue* 
tiiui uoliies—bespeaking wealth combined with luxury, and the 
security of a well-governed and peaceful city, strongly tinctured with 
an Oriental hive of nisguificenoa and disjilay. 

The palaces of Rome, on the other hand, though princely, arc osten¬ 
tatious, and, though frequently deeignod in the grandest style, fell 
easily trader the influence of the Classical remains among which they 
were erected, ami soon lost tbe distinctive originality which adhered 
far a longer |*riod to Florence and Venice, and attained in oonse- 
■jnetire in those cities a more complete development than in the 
capital itself. Even, however, in their Iwst age the Roman patoa 
had neither tlie manly vigour of the Florentine examples, nor Lite 
graceful lumrionsness of those of Venice. 

Early in tlie sixteenth century these differences disappeared; and, 
under Uhl- influence of Sansovino, Vignola, and Palladio, ail Italy was 
reiltieed to one standard of architectural design. When the style woe 
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ij«w t it wub, utid most have been, most fas ci nat i n g. 1 here was a 
largeness al#>nt its parts, an elegance in its details, arwl it called up 
ussm nations s« dear to Italia us of that age, that it is easy to uinl<-r- 
stand the enthusiasm with which men hailed it as u symbol of the 
'revival of tho glories of the Roman Empire. The enthusiasm swm 
<lied out, for Italy in the seventeenth was no longer what it had been in 
the si\teentil century. Though, from Italian Influence, the style spread 
abroad over all Europe, it soon acquired at home that commonplace 
diameter which distingnishes tlie Renaissance buildings of 1 erona, 
Vicenza, Genoa, and all the Inter buildings throughout Holy. Tim 
meaning of the style was lost, and that dead sameness of design was 
produced which we are now struggling against, hut hy convulsive effort, 
far more disastrous in the meanwhile tlwn the stately bondage from 
which wc are trying to emancipate ourselves. 


I.—Florexce. 

The history of .Secular Architecture in Florence opens with tins 
erection of two of her most magnificent palaeca—the Jledicean, since 
colled the Rfccardi, commenced in H8Q, and the PUti. it is said, in 
14UD. The former, designed by Michelozzo, 1 notwithstanding its curly 
dnto, illustrate alt tho Iwst characteristics of the style. It pw«cs«* * 
splendid facade, 800 ft. in length by 90 in Imight. The lower storey, 
which « considerably higher than the other two,, is also ladder, and 
pierced with only a very few openings, and there sjeiced nnsym- 
metricullj, as if in frttfi contempt of those strucmml l 
which must govern all frailer wiist ructions. Its section (tVoodcnt 
No 47) shows how bold the projections of the cornice are, and ahw> 
illustrates, what it is necoway to bear in mind to understand the 
dear'll of these Italian palaces, that the top storey is gene roily the 
principal of the two upper ones, which are usually those devoted to 
state purposes, and cither the mezzanine or the rear of the block to 

domestic uses. , r 

The must obvious objection to this design * the monotony of the 
two upper storeys Of windows, and it would perhaps havn bron better 
if they Iwd been grouped to some little extent. It must observed, 
however, that the object of tbe design was ro suggest two great suites 
of apartments amiiged for festal purposes only, without any reference 
to either domestic or constructive exigencies—au impression which 

this facade must perfectly conveys. 

The greatest ornament of the whole fa^aile is the corn kimuc. whose 
projection is proportioned to the mass below very much as the Classical 


i Bora oboat U02: died about 1470. 
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(’uritithitm cornice is to tins pillar that eiipjwrU it. white At the nai» 
turns it is bo iinipUik-d tus to suit the rustic nmss which it so nobly 

The Pitti Ls derigoal aw even n Jeqpr scale, the fapde Using 
-190 ft. Ill extent* three storeys high in the centre, welt storey to ft, 
in height, and tlse immense windows of each lieitig - 1 ft, upirfc from 
tvntre t« centre. With Snob dimensions tia tlusse, even a brick 
building would be fraud : hut when we add to this, Lite boldest 
nu&iisstion nil over the fu^de, and cornices of rimple but l»id out¬ 
line, then* is no jstlnoc in Euro]ie to compile with it for grandeur, 
though drjny may atuposa it m elegance. The design is said to hove 
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by UnLndl-dii, blit it is doubtful bow fur fcbbi Ls thv & use„ or 
nt ull events bow much imy Ins due to Mididosuso* who lurtuiiily 
ugtttffced in itdi viwtiou* of to AiiUiiiiiLi* who i^ritimsid iljv building* 
left iucttmpletc at BruueilettcJii’s dvnlh in SHI. The i-oortyard di_4- 
pluy'Bibo tJinee CUwkk! Orders unutiged in sconyri one over untttlicr. 
hnr rn^ffiatd T it$ if in a vain tiukavnnr to a^shnilat^ lhcmsdrL'3 to 
tlit." fdpjdu. The iMiilt, ho'iH'L 1 ver + is only to destroy ihuir gmee T with- 
oi 3 1 ifujuirung to them any of the dignity it is sought by tho prtsc^ 
to littikiu to. It was more probably designed hy Luoa Funcdli. to 
iv holts Brai*dh»chi i* &kid to huvu run killed thu exu'Lit ion of LIll- whole ; 
nid designing u building, utid emoting it, were not then a noli dMini-t 
dupaftpiuht* uf the an tltey Iwve tuiito Ij^chhiiu. 


1 1 Areli i Ojelur-. TtMCAEB,, 1 foL Park 1837, 
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The absence of the ermnring project in g cornice is the defect winch 
renders this [tiluee, as an mdutactiuii] object, inferior to Uk- Rjecuirii. 
Instead of a feature so beautiful and wcll-propoiiioned u we find 
lb-re, we Iiuve onlj such & airing coarse as this i Woolent Xo. |£) T 
which, for such u building, is pcrhufi* the most irihignifionat tenuiun- 
lion that ever was suggested. Was it intended to add a fourth 
storey ?— or is this only the blundering of Aftumati ? It almost status 
ns if the first is the correct theory* for at so thirty a period it fa 
difficult to conceive personal feelings or taste interfering with h> 
■jfftnid a design. 

Prahupa the most Eiitisfartory of these palaces, as 11 whole and 
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complete design, Lh the iSirom, designed by Craiiacu,* and commenced 
in the year 14JML It Hiainds perfectly free opi all sides* and is a 
m-tanglo IffiP ft. by I#8 ■ like all the rest* in three >Lorcvs p measuring 
together upwards of 100 fL in height. The cornice iluit emwiis the 
whole is not ho well designed as that of the luiiirdi. but extntiuaty well 
p ^portioned to the hold* simple building which it. crowns, and the 
windows of the two upper storep are elegant iu dL-shin, ami appropriate 
to their situation. It may U? that this ptiliiiv ls t<Hi iiiu&dve mni too 
gloomy for imitation : hut, taking into umumt the age when it wan 
liLii.lt, and the necessity of nrity {wirjhjnijd with piiipos^ of State Jo 
which it was to be applied, it irill Ik! difficult to find a more fault hi- a 
design in any cily of modem Europe, or one which coiubiffcs so 


1 Bom 1451; din! 1509. 
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lit]!nonStntsly local arnl soehl charaio risUe& with the elqEAnoc of 
Classical detail, a conjunction which \m h$m practically the aim of 
almost evwj building of modem times, but very seldom so successfully 
at turned m in tills example. 

The Rncdlaj Palace wos commenced in 1460,, from designs by Leon 
1'iLttwEa Alberti: and although it has not ilte stem ssm^aiEraiice of 
thwe just mentioned, it must bo ooufts^i it guim in from 

M» Ohssicnl taste nearly iia much as it loses in grandeur. it Is pro- 
ImbTy the first instance in which pilaster* form ao essential a part of 

the dtfligu us they do here, and in it 
wc iirai sea an effect which afterwards 
became so detrimental, in the ex¬ 
aggeration of Lite string course of the 
first mid Second storeys, in order to 
make them outflbhtiiras in proportion 
to the Orders ; and. what is worse, 
tiie paring down of the upper cornice 
to reduce it Lei nearly the same amount 
of projection. In this crumple these 
defects are treated go gently, find with 
such taste, that they do not strike at 
first sight, lint they nre the seeds of 
much Lidc was afterwards bq de¬ 
structive to amliiltctmul deaiuxL ft 
flHoqld 

amount-of play b given in this fn^ide 
the pilasters wider aver the doorways than elsewhere, find by 
given to the form of the rustication throng boat. All these evidences 
of thought and care add very ooii^hlembly to the general tflhtt- of the 
whole construct ion, 

[Larue-Stone Work asd SmaupStoxe Wobk.—I f we shut our 
eyes for a moment to all ardiitccUiml history nod think mrrelv uf 
Stone m tlie priiKdjxd material by whoae means building 1ms to \w 
executed and aivhiteeEuie evolved, our i^rvfcimtfl may ukc this turn. 
Them ore certain localities where stone k to L: 'pnirried in large block*, 
sometimes very targe indeed * and tliere are oEIk ei where it Ls Emlv Ej* I* 
h'ld in small pitots somut-imus very stniall. Between these esEamics tlwm 
is Kin- usual gradation ; hut let m fix rmr attention on the oxfcrenxs 
for an ;vsthtJe tenson, Ft is plain that Else const motive 

inodes which would with tile use of the very largo stouts—say 5 or G fu 
and upwards in length—must be differe nt from those which apply to tlic 
use df vety small stones—say under ^ fu To come ut onca to ibe jsoitit 
pravtirolly, the Inigo st mm auggest trah^Liou or lintcMvnrk, and tlie 
wiwll stones aft: mu ion or arch-work ; and ibns two entirely different 
first prfficjplcs of design aw esUblLslied at once and fot im y— principle 
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rf Confitmtive design mirl coras^wjnding principles of imistic desk - 
\a: 1 m tlicn reopen our eyt* to die esanrpkft cif historic architecture, and 
ivo perceive that, roughly sinking. tin; nations before the cunuiiuiact- 
nitrii t of tbe Christian Lm achieved their buDding liy tl» use of lurge 
tones and produced the colonnade, while the Imildt-rs of tliu sulttequcut 
centuries, cm jdoymg small tuones, produced the arcada; cadi of these 
leading feature* carrying with it an okborato ochtiue of erofitmetioo ami 
fina ait. We abo limit dinang the second of tbfgflgmtgrinds* two further 
iiLciiltina. Fiist there is what we may call the use of medium stone*—which 
earns to lewd to no epecEallty of design; hut secondly them is fcbts use of 
intcmiixed sizes, and this at once becomes identified with b novel principle, 
which we see operating In two poctdkr fortes. On tl*e one Imnd there 
LL|i , f Hjiijr? the comhmation of colonnade and arcade— cd lintel-work con- 
strutted with the large stories and arch-work ccHBfcmcted with the small: 
on the other hand we have the acceptance of Lhe superficial forms of 
large-stone work object to their c^neim^ioii w i-.h small stones. Im 
us next take up such a material as bricks or aqttoed fiinte. It teqaiwa 
no jimit amount of thought to [ttivcive clearly enough, tlmt even with the 
smallest nateriaUa great i lothiccatUodm] uf the thirteenth century hdold he 
built in nil its parts* with all esseiibkl graces and all essential eqtujKUie, 
granting fikk else hr way of exception beyond inch art k ies p hnink, 
coping Bills, iind other weather-atonest But when wo look mqiiiihiglj 
at some modem Chisrie ponko on a large scale* and discover that the 
columns* instead of twing monoliths—as would Ido iiipjwt at a dbluitcc 
—nru really built up tubartausly «f small blocks,three or four, or even six 
or eight in cadi shallow cota^ or at the best tlmt they are constructed 
of M drums ; TS that the architrave is formed itiifenioiidv of flat arches 
instead of lintels ; and that, tin- frieM and great istmlce lire with equal 
Ingenuity diadinj^mg-arcbcd* mtHal-cnunped, ami what not ; all to 
make the small stones produce the effect of large, lievanae ihc one is 
matter of fashion and the oilier i*f necessity ; then we surely cannot hot 
wonder tlmt the designer should have am'jild the fashion at such a 
price. Oil the same ground* wo should fed the same wonder. of course, 
if the architect of a church all in nrcnatlon should build his audits with 
huge Hooks of stone ; to say nothing of the artifice of making an entire 
mob, iis is bo i iu:times done for convenience, out of a single block. 
{Although, Iw it remembered, two 1 docks with n joint ul the wpex nuike 
u legit iunite primitive arch). But when we come to the ordinary boitR> 
w ork of our own day, fur which sufficiently large blocks of stone could 
I mi liad without difficulty at a price, but fl mailer stulT, or rubble, ot 
brkk. hnvu to I* used at u lower price, then, an fur at least us the 
fiiirfare |it*riiii]^ it inny Ih.- feiid to In: enough if the large srune 
nicuJtcni arc built in In Hturiij-, and the o-^r in Lhe small mute rial t 
ntid the critk, mnuiigsl uthiT thing*, will also make ulluwmico for the 
inconvenieut rule of constnictinti that even in cohinms and shafts the 
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Btotiu must be bid on lis natural bed. Tma, when the Nurface is thus so 
far rationalised* it msj not have to be taken as admitted that the 
demands of the ^mctnraqno im folly satisfied t hot still tiro principle 
of lenient criticism will not be ignored by the thoughtful mind, so long 
m the r^isoliable possibilii iis of the ease are seen to have liceii eon- 
side rad, A wall, for example, of ashlar is not il iimtc-ijctieve becaim* it 
is nut I mi!t of blocks of its full thiokiiL-ss ; it is to be hoped Unit it is 
no:- faced with mere little hIuIh. I* or even 4 inches tluek p hut nil the 



wurhl knows tbit it is faced and nut solid* To revert to a moat nolaibln 
wamiile already dealt with, our* cniscof tiro “Minn:" of SL JVu-rV 
may U\ described thus;—the edifice, haring Tigard to its detail, is 
designed oji a scale which oyt?maiclsis the practical limits of even \wr\t* - 
stone work; to mdise the design in monolithic work, or anything like 
ii + would bo manifestly Impossible as respects; he main * l Order " of the 
diurcb cither omside or m ; it would be .jnitc enough to attempt it in 
the r.j.-c of tire dome.- -Em] 

IliL EotJili Pwljjfit. designed by Gidewio da S-mgutkv* and mm- 
me1 1 cod m I 1 MK is huppv time i n%i- cntinroriUed aIhjvc, fwam the 
fact of ihi- windows not Ifcjng di valid by iini]lioiiH + and i im vomieiorm 
lieiug also inferior in design and less salient hi projection* though it 
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seiI! pjssfeats ninny Unities tlrnl wont,I ruodtr it remwknUc eS( r i* 
m a tiHnuhur of muh u groups 

TIk.> facade of lit- Piirotaaini futiicc nt Sicnm; thongh of diiiwn- 
sioiLS ntariv tf|ual t<i tlui Turn? 1 1 m ft. wide l>; nlwit ion i u 

lu fsrlit, and ii-.signed in whin nt lirst Right appears to lie the ^lunu 
I’ - ’’ * s painfully inferior; first, in conteqiK'tco of the coEupur.itlvti 
Btuitllnetta of the stones empjoyed, ntid, secondly, 1 utilise u mem n inn 
id in trod need in the ixu*erneut T wild ari attic siniur^kd into tbs fri vu 
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under ilm comio! i Kind Llm nJioJt; looks so jiMsi^tv us lu ddiiicL jkijci- 
fltJIv from Lh<‘ TlkHpisLy iaf Uitr St vie* ]t built vurv istrlv jj| Lb t; 
fllxT-T_-c3Lh cviikt] r\\ from tli^i^us hy Fnim^.^TO ui flior^o. 

Tin- sumo imdiiuvt furnMiwI tin- di^tssJu [ m* for the RjMitiioi^lLi 
I’uluu* in tinj anno irity - ulij<*!i t tin nigh much than tba 

Liet rniuod, being 71 ft, whk uiuj *r> ft. ill height, Ls util] bir mmv 
l^im ifiLil itt u mark of Art ; .mi Its ^aniioe, wilh o rmisk hi mx-fi mv\i 
u-f (ibL- Jiisfihs t b;U Mipjiart it, ir* nfie of the im^E ul l^ei u t „ if nnL. 
tlbj i^nnulttit, of tinj whole TiuHtftL The pallium lias, however,. lht\ t 
Ejf tile Sfcutia buildings, tlwl tlie stones ffiDptojod uro too saotilL to givo 
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effort to a design depending so much on rustication as w» ^ways thfi 

cose with the Tuscan palaces. . . 

T*| lt re nre two flthar {minces in Flurenne the designs of winch urn 

attributed to Brureniiit—Lhu Gundogni (Woodcut N’o. W>) and the 
NicoUni, Their fa^des are nearly square—7l> ft- ««b WLlV Im ‘‘ 
ubnott identical, excel* that the Unit named i* richly ornamented by 
decoration in Sgrtiffliti 1 Both these [ukice* are full of elegance, ami 
iu the stylo peculiar to Florence, though prebubly In a more niotksm 
age ttan that to which they are ascribed, their most auirked pecu¬ 
liarity being an open colonnade under the cornice, which, in » hot 
diimite, is « very charming umngeraent for domestic enjoyment, as 
well as nn artistic one for architect unit effect. I hey poeaess also a 
Uda ikas mid elegance of detail throughout, which, though neither 
irnuid nor so monttmenlal us the other rusticated pul acts, \> more 
suited to modern what of said security combined with elegance. 

The series of really good lUid dmnBtcrutia bnildings clmcs at 
Florence with the Pandoltini Palace, commenced in 1M0. it is sanl 
fnim designs hv the celebrated Raphael clTrlnuo, but was probably 
1,v Francesco Aratotilu and his brother lhintbiiKi. 3 who certainly 
linisheil it Though small— the principal facade, exclusive of the 
wing, being only 7'. ft. wide by ;.n high- it is still a dignified ami 
elegant design. The usual rustication is nlminlotn.il, CXcc]* at the 
nnglca and round the “porte cud-ere" and the window s are no I “tiger 
dividld by millions ; Imt a smaller Order, with a pediment over each 
f.re-nin^ framt* every window. As laud in this instance. iIiit* can 
handy 1*- called debits, and the Filing between the *billow* on 
the first floor gives a unity to the whole composition. In itself there 
is link to object to in the design of this pikt; ImL it Lh transitional 
—the last of a good, the Hist of a bad, class of buildings, m winch the 
restraints were soon thrown off width guided Lin* arehitect in malting 
the design. 

Thu liurtoliid Palace, commenced in the same- year from the designs 
of Bscdo d'Agnolo.* shows the same elegance and the same defteta ol 
detail; but. from Its I wing a three-storeyed building. S*i ft- in width 
and 7» in height, it has a more commonplace nnd lew, politial look 
than the other. 

The beauty and appropriateness of their own rusticated style seems 
to have prevented the Florentine* from ever sinking into the third or 
lowest Stage of Italian Architecture. Tk> second was reached in the 


' gjimlHIo U a timni- #iifilivd tan n>rvlo wrne* iwrt in liluk. Iu ttmt dilute il 

nf rlranrstino nnt qnnfUiil in toil;. Tin- mat* A very I*ruiu>< ni m.*k of ore*. 

lra 11 d% in lit i iilcd fa U- m dewral^l in fin--titminii. 

firrf w\lU a cMting |»t^ j ! R ni 11^1: 
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Rucdkf* wharc pilasters were introduced unmeaningly, where tMiuihSsi- 
tans wens raud as string cwn!fc*> and where, muse.pit'Utly, tlm ucmil 
vomit* ivftfl only u third string course perlmps n lit tit* exaggerated* 
In rthar hands than Alberti s this might turn* barn fatal, but it 
W«q*d t Nowhere in Florence da wu find pilasters miming through 
tiro or three stones us in the designs of Micdiad Angelo md Palkdio, 
and onuBnenUitiyn touKqiiently divorced from construction, which 
proved to I* the third Stage of downward progress. It must )>e con- 
feseerlp however, that this mode of using pilasters is a peculiarity 
more frequently found on this side of the Alps than on Llie other, 
though it is wholly an invention of the Indian architects of the 
sixteenth century. 

After the middle of the sixteenth cent ary them arc no domestic 
buildings in Florence which are remarkable cither for arigiiudity or 
nuiguificenoe. But those enutaeruu-d alum- form a group iis worthy of 
admiration as luit to ha fcm nd in any city id modern Europe, not only 
fer its splendour, but, for its appropriateness h proved if anyth [it£ 
werc wanted to prove it, how easily Classical details can hi- uppropriuitfi 
to inudem uses when guided with judgment and taste, and how even 
ihir iLiLi-imits themselves may W BarjirkWcd in this peculiar walk* It is 
vi-ry miWTtiim, from any information we have, whether any of the 
palaces of the ancients wore at nil equal in style to these, though the 
brick and stucco residences of the Human emperors wore larger than 
the whole of them put together 

It may b; regretted that the boldness «f the features of this style 
renders It appropriate only to buildings deigned on the scale of these 
Florentine puluci£ h and cvms^iUCirUy, when attempts arc made in 
modem times to copy them in sinvu, and with Ktorovs only' 15 or 20 ft. 
hi vL the result is ns painful m that of applying the architect arc of the 
Fan he non Lo the front of u hariier's shop* The Florentine style Ls nuJv 
appropriate to the residences of princes as magnificent m the old 
Florentine nobles were, ami ran nut lie bunt'd down to citizen and 
utilitarian mm : though worthy of the warmest admiration m wc hud 
it employed in the ptorince where it was fim introduced. 

It—V esica 

The history of the revival of Architecture in Venice is extremely 
different from that of Florence. She had no fatietico like Brunelleschi, 
no enthusiastic scholar like Alberti, to advocate the cause of antiquity, 
nor wai alia a new: city in the fifteenth century* Already her I>ago 
pu-*. ■.***! a jmlsiw worthy nf bis great ms*—the Fusi-ari and Vmni 
were lodged in mansions suitable to their funk : there existed the 
Cswa d"Oro P and nainberh 1 ?** smaller poioc&fi and houses, displaying jih 
much architectural magnificence as tile wealth or link of their ownerr 
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entitled cliunt to. Then vm elw the f«t thoL Venice luid no Classical 
remains within her Laguna, n»d mo groat aymputby with Borne, which 
| wr ciitzens did not cure to imitate, but Hither felt that they Lind 
already surpassed tier. The Venetians dang therefore to n style which 
thev find made almost their ©wu. long after the oilier cilia of Italy had 
ubotidomd k : and even as Into »s the sistonth century vu find Polttttd 
arvlus in the WKHtjiud of the Doge’s Palaco an.) in the windows of the 
upper part of the extents! t*ide. Still ii was UnJiuBsUte to resist the 
fashion liitu was everywhere prevniling, and we find about the ywirs 
1 $80-65, forty years after Bnmdfesohi's death. ami after Altotfi luni 
been gathered' to Ids fathere, that the Venetians too adopted Cla^ical 
details in the buildings they thereafter commenced, hut it was with a 
> lot Inc ftdiug, Unknown at this time in any oilier |airt of Italy* 

For about half a century from Bus lime, ur till about 1680, all the 
buildings of Venice were in it singukrlj elegant transitional style. 
thoal essentially Venetian as the Gothic hoildJngB or the City had 
Iiecn, ill must all of them of great beauty and elegance. hot still ao 
Med Leva I that neither their dates nor the names of tbdr architect* 
out be very Mitisfuetorily ascertained. 

In the next ludf'Centiiry (lftsp'-ifiH" i the Architecture of the city 
\ms in tint hands of Sin Michele. Sansovino, PaUmlio, I»a Ponte, and 
goamossi; and it is to Litis period that Venice owes Its grandi-st 
architect und development and its nmst striking buildings. 

In the centtny thui followed we have the works of Longhuna, 
Henonit Temama, and other less-known mimes: mid many of the richest, 
though the least tasteful, of the pulactS of tlmt city, were erected from 
their designs. After I7Hi> tins dty may lie said to iuivc ceased to builil. 
and what baa since been done Inis Iran by the French and Germans! 

The modern andiitoctaral history of Venice is^Lhns comprised in the 
two cent lint's that elapsed from lls.j in ll'ta, utnl 11 1 i- Is divided into 
iifo nearly ejtial hatves. In the first, we have no elegant and tasteful 
style, fret- from must of the faults of the Rennissunce, and combining 
pictures’pie ness with appropriateness. In tint? second, the stylo is 
statelier and mure Classical, but far less picturesque ; and the designs 

seldom escape from dismaying a style of ..it variinw with 

the internal amtngcmeuts or nonsmictive rwrtssitkis of lie Insil«lings. 

In tile first age we have I lie very remarknbtir ihnreh® mentioned 
iihorc—*Stn. Maria dei Mimeoli (HMWM* ■ and Son Zaniriei 1 Woodcut 
Xo, . H7). There is also the School of St. Mark, mutiicnrod after the 
fire in 1465, and that of San Rect a 1 NHP U displaying 11 more aniliLticrtls 
attempt at Classical ity, hut without rntieh elegance or intrara. 

The great undertaking of this uae was the rebuilding of t lit 1 in¬ 
ternal court of the DuesI Polnev. It was oomiwawsd in HHB by an 
architect of the name of Antonio ilregno, and Unshed in lfiiifi hy 
another, of tic nsiiuc of ScariMigniiiu. Thu lower ston y of this court is 
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singularly well designed* the polygonal form of tin- j>ib_-rs- giving great 
Ptrength %vit hour hea vices*, and the panelling giving dogance unil 
swxviiumtiim without. bad taste. The introdoctioa of die Pointed arch 
in tho an^&dit abovB k not. so happy. In itself, us frv*]nentlY remarked 
hafotfcp* the Pointed i? not a j^cEUsimr form of uith i and, nltlrongh the 
inotie in which it k used in Gothic ImiMitip rein edits it* inherent 
defect and renders u taunt[fut, when used nubedjj it is always nn- 
ph-oshig, Iti the storey above this, tho fricEUfi ntt- mogatied into snoh 
IntMid belt* of cniameuta] srLitj.uire tliat they ecu**; to l» copies of 
(liLHsh.-n] forms, ami became in appcanmtti what th v\ are to reality, 
ormuueiitul ivnll-spawns between the Htnrey^ This, with tin: ptiiidiing 
IteLwocfi ibst itiTiduwii, makes up n design singularly pleasing for the 
decoration of a coartjinl, though it wunte the symmetry which would 
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rentier it writable for a fumade which could Ik* seen ot oncc T and 
grasped ees el whole. Tie- arcades 1 on the groood floor of the two 
othur sides of this coortyard am- in the «mie style and of tire same 
ftgo lls those of die facade just described In fnet, fcho whole wall, from 
the pavement op to the cornier was built when the palace wus re- 
meddled Lit this period ; bat, cts the upper part stood upon un-bot of 
i ht»4 ue-eei! to design* it was not thought uecessary to Gothicise Llwfit> 
|ik the court vurd, oi ivais done with the Wiodoffis on the external 
fj^ades. The upper external walls, being erected over the arcade 
uf the older dot hie building winch were retained* were treated as 
we now find them in order to btmiutibk? with the substructure which 
supported them* 

The upper part of the walls on the south rind west sides of the court 
b left in plain brickwork, and the windows with only very slight 
ornamental moaldinga* and ilitse are of the tlnipUweatd style uf the 
period* though the opposite external windows, uf the same ngc, in 
the mum room, are designed with Gothic forms. Boggihly it was 
intended to stucco the inner wall and point it in fresco ; but if m f 
this intention ine never carried ouu and it hm now u meagre and 
discordant effect sts compared with either the fumades attached to the 
bwilica uf St, Mark's* ur the eastern, which was tire ftaideiue j-r.^ r 
of the Dpge + 

Xext in ink porta nee to this are the Procnmtie Vccch ie, occupying 
the northern side of the Pura.i of Hi, Miwfcp though tlrey are far from 
kriug a pleising example uf the style, being far ton utreimatud for 
architectural effect* The lower arcade are wide, mid the pie* weak 
ii] themselves* and douhly m in iipparniutft, when it Lh Ren t-luil each 
iuia to support t wo smaller nraulf** the piers uf one uf which stand on 
tlse Grown of the lower urvb. The deep frieze of the Upper storey 
pierced with circular windows is also objectionable, kit not so much 
m ns the strange ifcittlenient that emwns the whole. Nearly the stare 
remarks apply to Lite Clock Tower, which bn hires tire fftUge towards 
St, Mark's* which can only Ire called picturesque and inaffemdve, for 
when examined critically it really has no kind of mMUz.tuiid merit* 
Both theft." buildings would Ire ojreti to hardier eritmhun [ I in it even this 
if found elsewhere ; hnL the climate, the adjunct^ and tire memories of 
the sj os, induce moat tourists mid many architects to overtook line- 
defects, and only to consider them eih jsirta of a great whole, the Iremrtj 
u-f whose grouping concents the ddurmsdes of the parts uf which it i* 
composed* 

Of the palaces uf this age* the largest* and [criaij* the gmndest t i* 


1 The northern uf tin- Sfllionl of litt-mlly t itm upper dtorry with wjtue 

hi Piniiiidly Lh copied from Ihk n'intbtiraifori-i». wliiHi nro (ttiJLtim KUmt*, 
d^ iimuleenf Uh 1 luwiritwy but iiHl v<iy ILIct; ihedr giant. 
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the Trevisano. It* fkfjado I? 85 ft. wide, uftd 75 in height, divided 
into futir fitomy^ To some extent it has the situo defect ilk tiw littOd- 
iik^H hist mentioned of loo gnat lightness hut t ho reHd ftfTorW hy 
the mom solid parts on cither flunk mnMftLitt this to a very great extent, 
and irmkis it on the whole u very plw&uig composition. 

Tlie rhtf*-tf*eurtY of the style, however, ore the Palazzi Vundraiimii 
Ahd the oritriusil Comuroi the former being jerhepa without esw|Aioo 
the rnifeit VieJUiLiful in Venice. Nothing ouii exceed the beauty of she 
proportions of the three cottuioea, and the dignity of thnt which crow ns 
i he whole, The hose, too, i* wffiriimt-fj solid w ithout being keuvy, 
and, tltti windows being ell rntdtuHied, end the flpioeft lietwxen mu- 
forced with thmK|uarbsr cohimiis, tlicm is no up)waiuee of weukms* 
anywhere ; while them is almost as much opening for Light and air 
na in the PakiOQ Tiwuano, or any hoiMing of its age* Tbe Conwro 
is Finn hr in design* except Unit its Imlso is higher am l mote solid* and 
tiiem am oiilv two windows instead of three in the centre* In l*olb 
Lbe details ere designed with singular fih^nmoe, and what rninmnt 
ilium is, beside* I King appropriate and good* is so arranged lIuil it* 
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H3ijijthe Order*. si111 1 ns it wt-re links tli© frirts together, 
B0 11,111 tlhf wlwto npiK-flis n? until Ilf one original design, There is 
iwriiatA no other modern building in which Class fad pillars »k nsn.il 
n ii li mi III tie feeling ilmt tiny an: borrowed or uselessly ttpjtlied : 

p.iil is equally rich and omiimoiitiil, aiii| every ammiienl stHiniH 
designs! for tlue place where it is found. The dimensions nf t bs facile 
of tin: \ ntidnunim Puktec are ]ias than those of the Trevisium, lniing 
0li l r sii ft, hy C’i in height: but this is sufficient to give nil tlio ufftsit 
nr [iiinx! I ei Hiitili a design as tJife. 

Tin: PaloKio Cinaeriinghi, close to tit- Rialto, is Mother building nf 

tiic same class, shi id to have I wen 
(iiii.il in] in l,6i5, and si tows the 
mhc elegance of detail which 
olmracteriras nil the buildings of 
the age, though the disposition 
of the jmrts is not so happy In 
tiiis ns in those last qnot.fij * uml 
tlie tiftss nf window-sj men givtw 
to the whole design ® degree of 
weakness almost equal to that of 
the Procnmtic Fecchie, and which 
is very destructive of true archi- 
tcctumi effect, 

r J his excess fif lightness is in 
fuel the principal defect in ihu 
Venetian designs of this uge, and 
*» ll| e more remarkable when 
commuted with i.h© oppceRt 
itluiractcristie in those of Fiureodt. 
Tt tuj Is: argued that if the 
inturrjii! jirruUi'uiticnbt of the 
buildings required it, Lite true 
principle of good urchitectniD is 
fhut it shotili] be Bnpjdled. This 
is ijnite init; hut if uliliturhin 
sre t'i 1111 i i_ h to ifovmi 
the artistic uWilutdr* it nuiv 
hn|>|« n tbit the design is Uikt-n out of the category of Fine Art, mid 
■ ■I lij being a m m mmple of practical boilibg. The taste 
displayed, and the wtnmnt or ornament inhibited in thse eariv Vmftjnn 
i wnijiltn, are quite sufficient to sine them from this nijirom ii, riiotijli. 
from their want of solidity and mass, they sometime* tiamovk j* V 

JJiclwIi’s 1 masterpiece is tlio d.*i'g!i of tlie Palace of the (irimanl 
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—now the Pwt-qffioe (Woodcut Net IS), It dues not. appear to haw 
I^jci ^uite fiiiulwd ait Jim death, in my, but it in hEs* and, 

thou-li u« so pTearing us wnw of the isariur palaces, astutely und 
appropriate building. k would, psi-lmi^ luiw lieud lietter if tht-hwar 
Order hud been omitted ultegeihur* and the divfeum of the #imxu 
openings in the upper storeys, by the comice of the smaller (Jnkr luting 
i^rriird across them, is not ti veiy intelligible feuUxtv* These, towwer, 
am minor detects, olid am scarcely worthy of being remarked opcm, 
wht'ti compared with the blemhdies that emi to jointed mt in the wurks 
of oriair ardutveto of the fwxue period. The proportion* of thv whole 
fovade am ijchnL and its diineririon^ fli ft, wide by 1J* in bright, give it 
n dignity which render* it one of the meat striking ferries on the 
Gniud ('until, while the judgment displayed in the design elevates it 
into taiug one of the Irat buildings uf the age in which it was erected* 
The great Cornaro Pnkce, conummoed in 15212 from designs by 
Sunsaviuo, 1 is somewhat larger in dimensions and richer in detail. Its 
wiilth is If>4 feet, its height to the top of the eons iw !C ; and then- is 
a ipiiintity of ornamental scripture introduced into tht spntidriis of tba 
anrhesyi mid elsewhere* which might as. well bate been mnitteiL The 
instigation of the buae, however, gives dignity to the whale, but the 
coupling of Jill tht- pillais of the npjmr storeys is productive of a greni 
amount of monotony, which is nild^J to by the repetition nf similar 
amides throughout the two upper Coreys. without any grouping in 
the centre or any solid musses m the undes. Thu insertion also of nvid 
window^ in the frieae of tlir crowning cornice detracts very mocb from 
riie dignity of the design. These defects, however, fire very far redeemed 
hy t Fit lunar uf its detjiils wnd the genera] grundenr of the whole design** 
The masterpiece of this architect at Ten id? is the Library in the 
Phttettii, opposite the Ikige's Pabu-e. It consists of a lower open unmade 
nf the Ihmc order* treat d with gnut, boldness, and wlih 11 uvlUb duEud 
eiitnlilotujx.',, Above this* is n ghnted arcade of the luuh.- order, sur¬ 
mounted by an enmbkttire of most dlspropottiouato riimcmuoiis, This 
detect Is (iditEy mktnie l by tins motive king apparent. wltiith mu% to 
admit of the hi trodpotion of a range of windows in the frieze. If an 
uMuTvi must ubl* an Order, noth iidstputioiis may lv regarded u» LRiit^ 
of genius tu ?q far as he individually is cQnrermd, lint I bay (inly tend 
to make inure glaring the defects nf the principle which forces him to 
siiHl makiririfi*. Xutwifhsiand mg this :*Tid smm- minor defoeis. \ rinei- 
jsiiJty arising frum kjf> prof Else a use of s^/ nipt 11 nil doeumriims, tJa-iv- is a 
grandeur in the range of tweit£y*une similar aroudus extending through 
^7" feck and n boldness in its crowning members* which is amgnliiriy 
plvaeing s and if Lhe urcbkoi^ would only let ns forget that he was 


1 ll^ru 1470; ilhnl IfiTO. hhidrlls pEun y Ineiflff nm il (dI* and n>rae;' 

1 rtk- Anny aAtl Vjitj t'hlb Fall Hull h fiftntuiriit^ EjiSrcMjuml nhieli iltu mil spj 
i« przk^tiiaiLv ti «|iy of tliU pilnh'; tbe Use ori^KlUli 
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thinking uf lUn Flavian Amphitheatre, we must imIiiilL hi* ilt*igi! to feo 
mw of tint most In-nut If ni uf ii-n age ami style. 

Beautiful &fl this building is, nod w+-lI worthy of &tody for its own 
it U Hid!] mmv -n from the pcwirimi in which it {mp|h?nn to In- 
plinth Hitmitud eiiictly faring tin: I )ogc'e PeJacls, ami uf nearly the 
gaiim? ilijiJLiL^intis in plan* it u alao bo nearly n imibr in ilecign tluit 
nowhere k **> favourable nn opportunity uffazud fur judging uf tin) 
i^mjnmtive merits of the two styles a# in this instance. If nut quite, 
they art. 1 at least among, the very best spedmorui of their r^-ctivo 
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Thu PAkce, it is true, gains mmttiLsdy id dignity by the mass 
superimposed on its arcades; su that Its dimension milter overpower 
the Library ; bat, on the other Iiund, the dimensions of the umidts of 
tli t Library so much cm-ed those of the Pakce a* to realm* the 
injniiibnTiro + to some extent jst kaat. 

In analyzing SutKoviiHM design, the great defect apjK-arfi to b«+ that 
tlu- architectural ornament is not aecomrily part of the caostmction. 
It is, tievertlick*.-. fid well managed lien* Unit k nowhere scams opp*)«ed 
to it ; still it is fell that it might ht away, or another class of oniu- 
mentation used, nitid the building nr* only stand, but perhttj* look as 
well, or better* -More than this* there is a jauntily of sculptured 
ormiiiieut> figures in the gpnidrilfi, boys and wreathe in the frieze, and 
foliage elsewhere, which not only Lh not con r ruction, tat docs not even 
suggest it. If sit] this wore omitted, the building would be relieved from 
that confusion of potto which is ora of its principal defected or, if 
curiehnient were necessary, mom conventional JircrhitecLimi! ornament 
would have attained thu same end : tired if it could have tfceu made to 
suggest comsimuLloii, so much the bettor. 

In the arcade* of the Palace there is not otic single feature or cue 
single moulding which is out either cunsEmetion, or docs not suggest it. 
Thu sculptured enrichments are entirely mitardiufito to the amfaitectiui^ 
and Lmtlifallies pemuka every put. Although, therefore, its scale of 
pirn* is suuiHon Mid its featon.^ generallj \m elegant, it tf*cntiallj 
archil ecture, and nothing else, that judgment nui*i prukihly hi given 
in favour - if the arcades of the Pnlikv, when weighed fairly ugainti thuFC 
iif the Library : though a very little more sobriety and taste on the 
] mrc. of ihe architect of the latter might have turned the Besiks the 
other way. 

it is evident timt the oilraorclinary depth of lh npp'r entablature of 
the Library is not the worst iL-fi-i'i. of the building, for when Boumozzi L 
mehniuuk. in LVU. to continue the two lower ranges Likmg the whole 
south side of the Piazza di San Muiru, he cut down this entablature to 
within the premtfrilied limits and scitetitated a fijll-grertm storey of the 
Curintliimi order instead. Though the additional bright was necttsfltty 
in this iiiMauu*\ and ought to liavu irareaRii tta dignity of the building, 
the *id«5titiitioii did not improve thu thsijjn, and the want of a *ufll- 
ofcntly inijxirtjint crowning cximice is felt painfully in tiii&p n& k is in 
motit of ttadedgus of this nge + There are itlfio some minor defects of 
derail, which render this, us they do mo-: of Scnmozrd s (k-sigiub inferior 
to those of Sansovino. These, however, were, ^ must hi confer,il t 
faults more of the ago than of the architect. 

Palladio- diil not build any [wlme at Venice of sufficient iupirtaim 
to be quoted afi an example of i lis style j but the courts of the Content 


1 It-m 1352: died Iflm 
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il: In farita are ho favourite u design of Iiis own* and m miuii pm bad 
hr his admire)*, ihttL ii camtub be jKissed o rut in silcnw* Tlae ptiiidjial 
court 15, or rather was intended to 1 pe„ gurroitnded by a double nreiidc nf 
considerable dimemstoiLtf, and, like all hig designs, elegant in detoil and 
pleasing tn general proponioim, Aliove these is a third storey, with 
sr|Eiore window* between Cormtbinns pilasters. As here used, this 
cannot lie said to be objectionable ; though placing the m<M solid over 
the lighter |KLrta uF the design is hardly ever & desirable mode of 
pnwttditig. The other court wus w have had four loll Corinth ion 
pi llom on end I side, *ujj{*ming whot was supposed to tw the reproduc¬ 
tion uf a hyjma hrul roof. The rides uf the court wore |thi!n t biiL showed 
twu stores of wiiaclmv^ and the eight great pillars most have so dwarfed 
its dimensions m to render it ulim*,i os clumsy a design m ever was 
perpetrate] : il was, in foot, one of Lite many instance* ip which either 
Ills own taste or the spirit of hb* age farad Palladio to adopt the 
MivhuehAngeIc£ipie mania for em exaggerated Order; without con- 
sidering either the exigencies of I lie building to which it was to be 
applied, ut its dwarfing effect on other parts of the derigiu Fortunately 
for Venice* there is no other instance of t his perverted taste in any of 
the civil ur domestic buildings of the great age. 

The facade of the Prison towards the Cuiial, commenced tn lfi&D T h 
a much-admired design by Antonio da Ponte , 1 ihough tliere is very 
little merit in it tayond an ri^cncr of that lad taste which began to 
display itself alwuit ibis age. The sltrign bn* ul-.. the defect then 
becoming ton eonunon—of leaving no reference to the intention of [be 
budding to which it is applied t the elevation would be more fioituhle 
to a library nr a dub t or any civil building, than to u prison. This 
iledgn cfnitnist-H^ however^ pleasingly with hn pendant, tire Zcmi, com¬ 
mented shortly after the year Ifr-fo, from the designs of ftirisovino, 
though ir is wry unworthy id bis fame. The rustication of tike Orders, 
conpled with the great size of the o|ienjngs, give ii mi incongruous 
character, singularly destructive of arohitecttirul effect. 

One of Urn best known buildings of the declining age of Venetian 
All is Lhu Oeguiiii i Woodcut Xre ;s I , which -Minds at the entrance nf 
the if mud f'liiuilt uiiiJ was hiuh by -mie unknown ntrluieet in the 
seventeenth eentaiy (IflH* ?}, Whatever may be its dt-r .ts of afcyle in 
detail* tfii-iv y no building in Europe more happily designed to unit the 
»|«»t in which it staudK "i J which is better pni|Nin.iomni ru the sur- 
rounding object. With these merits it would lie difficult for on architect 
ml to produce a building that must l>e more pleasing than many that 
are more correct. 

To this lust uml declining l^lotip tlm t-lmrebo* «r ilit; Sutittf 
(.Woodcut No. Si mud Zt,lnui-,i (Wuodiut Su. Id), nlnaiilv Kiwfcun .>f 


1 Ik-rti I SI 2; died ISUT. 
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eiV^vl-, Lind ii hitgv Diiinlwr of ptilui?ess more renistrbil^ fur their riehni/ss 
uf tWimlitm than for thu propriety of Lheir dfcai^tia* Lit they :m- 
[kilm^s m\A jmliuvs only, They ure rieli P striking. and ^ncmtly |dimvd 
not only tvbfiFE they umi U 1 wjs>ii to adVnnU^, hfcrfc where- hI&j tlify ^nmp 
pttfudngly with the utijunt* ill l heir i turn'd tale vkiiLity. Two of the 
k*t of LIjlwo the Ffamto mid Kigzfttiiuo Palace ; but (.lie tntstfi 
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typuail example is perhfif* the Pesaro, built by Longhena 1 rthti U^ 
of which is shown in WdckIlui No. &&). though over ornamented, ha* no 
mtrikisifr faults* such as two storeys being mu into one, or anything 
udded for show or merely for effect. Though not in the purest Lusto, it 
still perfectly espreases the fm fc t that it is the residence of a wealthy nod 
luxurious noble, and is p taken tks a whole, si singularly picturesque piece 
of Palatial Architecture* Ur will not stand comparison with the 
VnndiaujiM or the earlier fnloues of Venke for either purity of design 
ur beauty of iletai! + mid there is an absence of repwise in any part, which 
detract* very much from tbe effect it might otherwise produce. The 
]jM defect would have been nenriy avoided if there had been only one 
window on each side af the central group of three, instead of the two 
which we now find there, and the Ixiscnaent might have been made mure 
fiobd without probably detracting from rouvenieiice. Still, from the 
u, ; i. -!ii.r to ihe cornice, it is n rich, varied, and appropriate design, m 
bcaottfiLl iks a whole that we can wdl afford to overlook any slight 
irre^njtflrkics in detail. 

There are in Venice one or two iqm-linens of modem palatini art, 
erected within the limits of tilts centuiT, I rat so cold T lfuii. and 
uiwrtffltie* that we am wdJ pardon the gorgeous—it may I ie half- 
Itari^irii: —splendour of the previous age when we compare ins production 
with those of s,3te Soulier mwlifierity llmr followed. Fortunately the 
modem building* in Venice are few and far between* or the spell that 
renders It the most 1 .min ti ful am! the nioc-L romantic city of Eimp|>j 
uught Im broken. It is also the city where Domestic and Palatial 
Architecture can be studied to the greatest ad vantage, Florence presents 
only one form of e-3lu art, and that confined to one oentnry. The 
Romans auoii lost what little originality they ever hud, Imt Venn*;-, from 
the 13th to the Jkili ceutmy, presents an nitiiitertltptd iH-rirs of pnl.iiv* 
and Btnaller resident nil more or less omuinentjil, nil appropriate to 
their purposes, and nil in exact conformity with the prevailing felines 
and taste of the age in which they were erected. 

While other Italian cities have each same ten or twelve prominent 
sifractures on which their claim to archi lectured fume is based, Venice 
numbers Iserspecimens by hundreds; and the residence of the simple 
citizen is often m artistic as Lite pelimo of the proudest uol ik\ No other 
i-tty possesses such ft school of Architectural Art as applied to domestic 
purposes; and if we most look for types from which to originate a style 
suitable to our modem wants, it is among the Venetian examples of the 
early part of the lfitli wrsLtiry tlmt we shall jiniWbly Hod wliat lx 1jc* 1 
suited to onr purpose. 


* Burn a Wat LOTS; died 1082. 
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The Iiistary of secular urdiitecture id Ikine ciiff+i-rs in many respects 
from that uf cither Florence or Venice. Svi prnsjfcmup, and emj proud was 
Florence at the end of the thirteenth century, that she instructed her 
architect to prejiore designs fur a Liithedml b 'of «tmh extent and mug- 
niflceticse that nothing superior or more iscfidtifnl should remain to be 
desired from the power or industry of turn ; +vl and from that Lime e ill 
the ReciaL^sunra she went on increasing in prosperity uud power, and 
adorning the city with finch buildings ns lIiosc descrilied above. 

After the war of Chioraa in 1 Still, Venire was the proudest and 
the richest couuucrcial city of the worlds and her merchant princes 
lined her canals with their picturesque (lothic induces* which still 
excite such admiration in their decay, while they testify to a degree 
of wealth and tux ary utterly unknown to mj other city of Europe in 
that nge. 

During the whole of tile fourteenth century Rome wais diHinurtad by 
the contests of the Orwiui and Futuiina families, and by ihc disturbance* 
consi-ipieau. tin lliu short-lived triumph uf t’nlu RhriizL These and the 
serira of tumult* which forced the Pope* into a lung banish incut at 
Avignon, hid so reduced the city that, at their retorn* in 137.% Lliey 
found less tlmu IT.ihhi inhabitant remaining in the capital It 
required a century of impose In-fore her princes recovered siiJMcntly 
fruji] these disastrous tarots to have money to jqwre for archil eel imd 
cmbolhgluneiits, and we cmisequently lincl her more deficient than aim mi 
any city of Italy in example# of ( k i viler Domestic Architecture of the 
ilcdimvaJ period, Rome pos&s&as no building? that can compare with 
the item grandeur of the Florentine palaces* or the playful luxnriutisnis-s 
of those that adorn the mmitti of Venice. 

The two earliest secular builiiingB of tiny importance in Rome are 
the BO-caUed places of Venice: the greet palace* with the church of 
St, Mark ad joining, hid It obout the year 14 (-h by Giulkno de Mjijauo 3 
—-the siiiniJEer by llaotriu Fintclli, 3 ill 147% No buildings coutd well be 
more characteristic of the times in which they were erected, for ex¬ 
ternally they possess no atthitectearal decoration wiiatevery being heavy 
nuickicokted masses, designed for mt and defence, hut certainly not for 
ornament: and it is only their courtyards that bring them into the cl us* 
of objects of which we arc now treating. These are adorned with 
cnkmnndcs in two Coreys, supporting arches ; and the capitals of the 
columns,, the andtlv-nlts* mid the whole of the details are >o elegant 
and appropriate that wo cannot but fed that their architects were in 
the right path; anil, had they persevered in using Classical elegance 

x Qimni Vllhaf, 'St^m FlnretiUnjL. 1 * R-m I4CT t died 1477+ 

* Boro at Flarenet bE^mnlng of tiftweth ^ninrr. 
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without mure direct rapying tlura b found in this nximipae, Urey migtit 
have produced a style am original aw it. would have been degnut* Tills 
however, was probably impost Ida in a city like Rome, so fall of the 
remains of 

M Thn /lead tat flfle|drfd MttraigaiR wins Blit] rule 
thiF t}hriln Jnitii their uruhr" 

Except these two pnlacm and some altemtkne and repairs, them* is 
nodiing that wm done during tire fifteenth century tkst need urnst the 
student of Architecture in Kume* in bo fan 1 ns the civil breach of the art 
is. concerned : su that, practically, its history in this resjwet coBirnenixs 
with the works of the groat Florentine artists BnuDuntc* Permrai, 
Sansovino, ftuiplK and Jlietoel Angelo, who were attracted tu Koine 
hy the splendid patronage and inuLnri limit designs which have im* 
mrjftalised the age of Julius J I, mid Leo X 4 I'nuiksdlj therefore sis 
etiiio.-nifi Rome we may consider Bmmuutc slh ilie curliest uirhiL*^ i of 
tlie Renaissance, and the year 150h T whan he comment 1 the Som 
Palace, the enrih-st date to start from. 

The greateat work of Civil .ir^hEtectnrt- of this age was the Belvedere 
Fcmit of the YatEesn, prepo-ied by Julias II. t to unite two detached 
portions of the Palace, and eoniisirnveil in URNS from the designs of 
Uranian re, The ground between tliose two buildings was vuty uneven 
and irregular ; but all difficult were surmounted with a degree of 
Hite and skill winch has setilom been surpassed, A> originally 
designed, it H-n.dsnd of a grand courtyard nearly lion It. in length hy 
£2 A ft. in width. At the lower nnr], next Peters was an unphi- 
theatre si I ^ait 1.1 m ft. in ilia meter, with misi-t l stcf*, from whuh shows 
arti] sjiectacIvK in the^ourtyEml could W convetiieiilly seen* mid un each 
Fide there were galleries in three storey-;, njjen on the side towards the 
court, surmounted by a fourth storey pierced only with windows. A 
little more than ha If-way from the amphitheatre, a double terrace, with 
mnguilh^nt flights of steps, led to u gun leu on a levd with the floor of 
the upper treadc, which, with the tipper storey, were alone con tinned 
mm at ii : arid kyund this w’as the tnngniflcont alcove of the Belvedere, 
with an open PCJuicirenlnr colonnade on its roof. 

The haihiitigs of this court were carried on with such iiirimrtidcrate 
haste iliat their founiktions failed In-fore they were coniplntedn, and the 
requisite strengthening by no means added to their Wcity. Its pro- 
pjitioni also have now been entirely spoiled hy the transvem- gallt ry uf 
the Vatican Library bring built on the lower terrace* dividing it into 
two court®. This arrangement not only dr.*troys ait tliut mils grand in 
the original conception of the court, hut renders the two gnsit niche# or 
alcoves at the curls diflprujwirtioned w the smaller courts in which they 
now stand. Other alterations have since taken place, which render the 
original dcsljfti scarcely recogri i sable, 

The other {groat court of the Vatican, known m the Cuart uf the 
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Lm'j'Lc, is iilsit to Rramante, and it eccnis nuirlr certain tluit in; 

tiummuK.-ul it. ilmnuli it ivns m»t pndwMy anricd ont ardiitectniulk, 
us it certainly \\im pointed* by Eaphuel, ami -■like the neighs in ri ng 
flisfciit B Chapelr and many other buildings nf the sign?—it awt-s it* fume 
and Itoincriu far nmre to the fancy of the painter than to the skill df 
the architect* IF Painting ready L* t far this pin^Kc, a higher art tlirm 
Aniiikcture, and tikis m a legitimate application of It, tins* two 
bofldingB mast las considered as the rhifs-tf unit# of Italian Ait in this 
age : lint in I with cases it seems as if Painting hail eEicroaehed imnsafion- 
iibly on the domains, of her stater Art, and both have suffered in 
consoqneac^ The Loggie, however, have suiTvred far less in this rv- 
fipecfc than the Clinfor tlwy were not nipkhkj of any higher class of 
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adornment, whereas the Chnpel afforded & held for uruhiteeinnil display 
which has been jm in fully neglected . 1 

Two other very celebrated works of Bminante at Home are the 
PatuEEO G ini mil and tins Cancdliiribi Both are so similar In style that 
an ill nst rati mi from one will suffice, a shows all the beauties and 
defect* of lik style. If wo are to judge fm m it uf what St Pett r's 
would have I men laid the mvHtect'a design l#-vn carried out, we tuny 
feel soured that* like all he did* it would have been free from had 
tatsU% elegant and etuwditiL hat not dktingukljed by any grandeur nf 
^mceptkm in itis putts, or any great originality of detail, Sn small 
indeed are nil the |mrut and pm| Millions nf his buddings, Hui! we mn- 
not help RiEjMxliisg that wlaifc k great in the conception of sSi. Peter's 
W Ets doe to the Pope mther than to his architm. He cmtamly wm so 
Irnil a builder tluit the task he lefl to his successor* was first to pull 
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down and then to rebuild, before they conlil OrnnpWa any of his works 
which he left unfinished. 

The facade of the t^iiixlludn measures Sl>u ft, in length, h". ft. G in, 
its height to the top of the ooniice, and is divide*! into thive great 
store™, or rather divisions—ihe lower rusticated, the two oppur «nni- 
nn-ntoit bv | tilt u-iets. very much in the maimer of the ftocdlui Pth<* 
ut Florence (Woodcut K». 1ft), but not so suooeesfqUy. Here the 
Older is so widely spiced, und, owing to the introduction of pedestal* 
to «ieh of the pillars, ko small, as to become omupaniiavely insigtire 
Haunt, sitid merely urmiifuintul. without any pretence of structural! 
propriety, and the iiitnxluetioii cif a second storey in the upper division 
further detract* from the truthfulness of the whole. .Notwithsmiiding 
these defects, there is an dognnec about the details, and an alweucc of 
anlilting offensively misplaced or vulgar, which renders it an cstremetv 
pleasing design; and we duel! op its lasanties with ilie more pleasure 
because we feel tlmt we are so nearly approaching the dreadful 
vulgarities of Michael Angelo, which were perpetuated so Mttfe after the 
Tin]*.- of f Emma mu-. 

Nest in sgc and importance to Bramante was Balda^m Fenmi* 1 
who, ktweon tin? years 151" utid l&M* built some tt-n or fcwdvc 
pdmsesm Bonus* One uf Lite- meet I'k-SJini of thews in the Parwsiim, 
ii villa not far from Lily grvat Kuriii&u Balaev, bun on tliti other side of 
the Tiber, Its principal front Is n*v**d lietween two projecting 
wings of the ftiiuy Amgn* the whale tviisd^lng of two etanrouf iirtadw 
with piliistore Ivtwtvn* soul with a deep frieze to the upper < >rder, into 
which nrtr intradural little uquiire windows s Lima making it, on u 
smaller scale, not unlike ftun^vinos design for fltv Library at Vo (lire. 
Like many uf thu hciildmga of this age, the Fiintt^hui is txiotti 
relehrau*! for it? Ircscuea, representing the Ijoves of Cupid and 
Psjvhe. after the elisigufl uf llnphad, thou (or icn architectural design* 
wlifoh, though yhgetu. uan lurnlly Ite ftiM to be ramarkflhte either for 
taste ur grandeur, 

A at ill more celebrated design of Ids is Hie Kfitra Musmioi Pulnre, 
winch shows croiflifaiibte ingenuity of adaptation to nn imipilar site. 
Jinny plying effflGta sue nluo puuod mtariuUlv hv its l^ing combined 
with the Angelo Mnssiiiii Pidare. ond the variety urimng front ihsm 
being placed m different anglra the one from the other; hut U-yond 
the study and Ingenuity which this combination displays and Lite 
generul elegance of tin? details, there is nothing very temarkablc in 
the design, nor tlmt would attract much attention any whi te eba- 
Thu Os&oli Palace {IKS) is a Ixitter* hut a tanner d«dgn, and 
certainly unworthy uf the fa aw? it lists auqmmL Peruazi, like 
Hum nuri to, seldom offends hv vdgimiy, oath baildipgi as ha did, 
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flmoni? itos mins of unoii-ni lioint. bin ikljiilii am.: ^eneraflT jmtKl Arid 
: hm hi* style h a \mnM cofiUast to the gnimleur of Li ml of 
Florence, or the richness of the ^itmponiry buildings at Venice* 

We turn therefore! with pfpKurc to the great Fames* 
«>mmjeiiecd in JMO, by Antonio San-mlV which, taking it with all 
its fimlta, is still one of the grandest [ulatml designs in Italy. In the 
tiiTt place* its dLuieriakuiB are most imposing* ns it caztsttta of nti 
imnteiiR cubical mass. +tiu ft, on the side by 101 \n front, ami 
its three great rtcrays reac h 07 ft. to the top of the comicsL Besides 
those dimensions* there k a simplicity in the design which is only 
surpassed hy the great Florentine examples, On tike from and flanks 
the lower storey is almost too phi hi, consisting merely of n nmgf of 
sqimre-hcaded windows, broken in 
the centre erf the front by a 
rusticated ureheij On 

tlit principal Boor the windows In 
the centre sire grouped together to 
such jm extent as to dvc rather uu 
nppuiniuce of weakness, considering 
the great imsA over them. Alxivtr 
this Sanguflo &eems—from some 
drawings which have been preserved 
—to have designed a less important 
storey, crowned by a complete 
Corinth inn entablature, the dimen¬ 
sions of which were determined by 
pilaster* at the migles, miming 
through the two upper storeys. At 
this point Michael Angelo was cull it I 
in. and designed the comice, which 
is the pride of the buildings and the 
grandest architectural feature in 
nnwl&ni Rome, Its projection and dimenaienfi are mth ns would 
appropriate to an Order running through all the three storey*.: but. 
fortunately, the pilasters which Sangalio suggested, and tlte imihitniTC, 
ore omitted, ;iud it thus becomes n noble comkrioite* without any 
imitative classical it t. While m have to thank this great mm for this 
Feature, it i s feared tit at. we owe to him the upjier range of renind- 
foeuded windows* which ate os vulgar and as l*ad in design ns anything 
tlmt. was ever done, and nre here totally inexcusable. There wiia more 
than sufficient height to have carried the cnUbhuiTre of the Older 
which adorns the windows across them above the opening* without 
breaking it; but merely to insert a block of it over the pillars, and 
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ran the arches into the pediment, w^ * nwet unpardonable mistake in 
such a situation. 

The originat design centoroplated two courts, ami from t riis cause, 
apparently, the garden front was left unfinished, which enabled Obonmo 
tk-lln Port a to insert the central oorapartrouiit in throe arcades, which, 
tkoagb ('leasin': in itself, is inappropriate hero, and to a profit extent 
marT a design with which it might easily have been brought into 
harmony by a stiplitly bolder treatment. 

This is, nevertheless, the facade chosen fur Illustration <AYundent 
Xo, inasmuch as it brings into instructive unitrust the two grout 
principle of design then in vogue in Rome- the A>itlsr, which may 
jjgo be ended the Florentine style, ami the Arcaded, or “Amphi- 
thentnd "—if such a won! urny he introduced—which may Ihj d«*ig- 
mi ted the Rowan. For external purposes, there eon be no doubt lull 



dull tile funner was by far the moot suitable. It could not indeed lie 
used with thu same «iin|fidiy as is found in the Foraesu or at 
Florence, except in buildings on ns large a stale; but it could easily 
ImVc bean ornamented by jit riel lings, mouldings, aud window-dressings, 
till it wivijrtiu enough for subnrlmu villas, without ever toeing its propriety 
of proportion. The other, or Arcaded style, wits equally suitable for 
cooxtvunk, esjtmally in such 11 cl i tun to aft Italy, hut new could 
attain the dignity of the Astylur as an external mode of decorative art. 

The courtyard of the Furncsu is an exact square in plan, 9i> ft. 
each wav, ami is surrounded by Iwld and deep arcades in thn» 
store vs, the upper one, us usual, Iil1i.il in with windows. The whole 
is very grand, and not inappropriate to the liold simplicity of the 
exterior: IjhL its effect is considerably marred by the vulgar and 
fantastic details in which Michael Angelo revelled, and which, though 
excusable with his style of jiuititlng, are most destructive of archi¬ 
tect urol effect. It is impossible, indeed. to help perceiving tluil the 
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brnalt, will not the square and rak, wib the instnniwni with which 
nil lib dwfcns too.' nude. All those fantastic contrasts, wbioli may 
be necessary for architectural decoration painted «n n Hut anrfbee, are 
introdoeod I iy him, both here and ekewhere, in hard stone in relief. 
The effect i* not only most impEei&imr in his own d«.-skus, hot wus 
fatal in the school of imitators who with less genius sought ni follow 
his example. 

HtniU'idlri’s other two great palaces—the Palma. Imilt in L50S, and 
rli<- Sachett i„ i n 1840—are dpumetarized by all the good taste and 
extreme simplicity of design which is found in his jum of the Faniesc, 
To such an extent did he Him- this, lliai. it rimy almost la- mid to 
amount to baldntHS in Palatial Architecture, though it might be 
appropriate in works of w mare nioiHimcrjiul character. 

Sansovino did very little in Home, and that little is not remark¬ 
able for any striking qualities, His contemporary, Giulia Romano U 
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jiEiudhl the only architect of this age who wus n native of Krime—- 
built several pqtiiros, and iiitrodilibiad in bis bnildlngB the hi me wwilc, 
triekv style wSiicik dimneterwes his painting An exception (night 
perhaps to lie mode in favour of Lite Yilk Marinina, which, if treftber 
™y \rmnd rw>r lie^ititifiil, is ut leust fns; from bad taste* snd ims some 
pleasing points of design. 

Thera ore several prihtccs m Rome the (lmigra of which siru 
attributed to Raphael, but which tuuy inure probably belong to 
Uinlio Romucio. or some other of hia eanteinpomriiA, This is of link 
; for though it b curtain Raphael did sketch design* fur 
palaces, It is in it hu dear thut lie ever prucLieujly carried them out i 
jinii at si piriod when so much men IwRowed fmm tbo Ciiissii^d 
and hp little really invented by the artist, there wag, not much left for 
the arclutect lint the amiii^unteiit of the ports. There was. cotise- 
^uently, but little scope for Rnphaera peculiar talent fur gentle 
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elegance, while the rokrst bob somewhat vulgar energy of hw great 
rival made itself everywhere felt. 

The only gn.ui group of Civic hmldlop in Rome which display 
Michael Aagdut twte in d^tgM. are those In the Capitol. It is true 
th L « IVilace of the Seuutom, commenced liy him ill KiflS, waa finLdied 
by another baud lifter hi* death. but the Museum mid the Palm 
of the Conferva tori are entirely hk They were ooinmenccd about 

the vciir 15 and are early specimens of the sty3c of Corinthian 

pilasters running through two storeys, which afterwords Mumc 
feaMonabb mid, it must he admitted* are used here with a vigour 
which goes fur to redeem the impropriety of their introduction. The 
details of the windows are better than is usual in thus artist's works, 
iitid Lite whole 1 *his the impress of the hand of a giant in Art, hot 

imetnred with that vulgarity from which friable, it is feared* are 

seldom* if ever* fret-. 

Giacomo Ikuowu da Vignola, 1 one of the most celebrated arerhitectfl 
of this period, not only adorned Rome with some of Its must elegant 
buildings* but* with liis contowjwmiry, Palladio, 3 may Imj said to have 
completed the tin?! juried of the Rcnukwmt'v. Dating tlj« fiidf-ccntary 
that preceded their advent, the \mt remnant of Gothic feeling Iwi 
been banished from Italy, and the whale tendency of the age wus 
towards a revival of the Classic style. The architect# of this epoch, 
however, laid by no menus consented to u system of liteml copying, 
but hoped, out of the details and elegancies of Classic An* to create a 
new and original style, adapted to their own purposes. 

Ynnn long and enthusiast it: study of the great renniimte of anti¬ 
quity, these two m u Unime so hutmed with admiration for the works 
they were studying* that they never afterwards could cmaneipstf 
tbemsdves from tile feeling that Classical Art alone was worthy of 
study* and that it could not In imitated with too great mimtteftiM, 
or reproduced with too great exact n os®. Having in ouueeqneuae 
thoroughly mastered the subject of their studies, they devoted their 
lives to forwarding what seemed to them so ulbiuipoitunt* 1 and, Mb 
Iiv their wriiiijgs and tltoir practice* liiey soagbt, and with ill-fated 
siim^s to lix the principles of their art on Lbe busk of this litem! repro- 
dnetmii of the great models of antiquity. Nat only did they fix s he vwt 
proportions of each of the so-called l+ Orders** 1 and the profile of every 


5 Jtim I $07: died SS73, mmrm feci ladlfnaut If lohl tlmt Uu?Sf 

* Ifciro ]jL^; rtEwl IJiw'f, Ol^ii ftlTh-tloni! nmri rliniv ihe nan hi fdU a 

1 &[r*k-ni Mvliitrelf, by mmljr r»f cslp-- bi tlir w nf tliti l^ltiiliuD iptIjimi! ; hul il ii 
hJ iiKVikl cnlhcdlldii* linVu urriTHl Jit tin evrlrun tlUhl the n.*rlii^ Em uni for off 

jurrcbrlj i ha mtm pIa^i- of haeiuiithm a* that we an now a eiri fused jnople. Anl 

with tfcrfir bet* ui I e* whEch Ditto pndr^Hir arn n at cmurqiKiitly jiermiXHratLy a4ialw 
ktb of Hie ilOHnlli ciniuTT RsafJijxl in nor k euatuuL with nhilo 

regard to dMtlo An* They would of ituibUtoiu. 
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numlding, hut they established canons for the superposition of * Inkrta 
on one another, and, in short t fired on thw Bemihaaiice prmciples 

which gnve it ita distinctive diameter, but whidi also instotvd te 
cvcntna] decay, Tlte human mi ml cannot mat satisfied without [in* - 
green, and where the main principles of mi urt- are filed by arbitrary 
rules beyond appeal, men ftix? driven t« Itmirrrrm in detail, in order 
to produce new efface imd the incungmitiiH between tbo purte 
become daily more and more apparent. This wa> not fell in the ago 
of Vignola "and Palladia, whose works* though gcnendly lame, are 
always akguiiip and by the correctuo^ of their L’bjj-sical details disarm 
the critic, who is bound to judge of them by the fitendwd according 
to whidi Lhay wore designed, 

AI Honk 1 Vignola wits not fortunate in having arty greaL work to 
design iirid (tarry out entirely hy himseLf, though many of the piling 
owe ^itne of their greats. Wfiaiuk^ to his utterance, l here ore 
several small palaces* one eajieciall; in the Piw^m Nsivuirit, which 
display all the elegance of proportion and Inanity of detail which dis¬ 
tinguish tilts architect. HU Im^hi* work, however, m perimj« the villa 
of (Vjie hilins oiitsifit the Fiaminiaii hntt b . He did not complete the 
whole, but the ferule (Woodcut No, m is ^rtainly his, and display* 
those lA^uliariticfl of design which produced such an effect throoghout 
vol. r* L 
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Europe that c-ftrj detail nf this liuiMin^ rosy 1 * found related ov>r 
m\l ovt:r a«mhi m tins side the Al|*. Thun; is nut mindi 

grandeur or any very ranafkshle failure sikmt this ilesisjru but there 
ia an entire absence of b:ul taste «r nf uity false priiHiIjiks, which ill 
that age is {rruil pnii&c. Another sum II ftUtutner'boiiBe, lviIIinJ the 
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Violin, iitEiicbed to thin villa, is also partly of his disi<jii T and tlw 
twit toother fonn tbe most dtfunt specimen of villa 

architecture that Italy i.nn boost uf> If there is nut the huik. amount 
of ~ elaboration in these as is found in any design cjf tni^ Art. ir. h 
simply tliiit they an- little liiotv Limn mt man** ooiLirihsaLiim of 
thought—a rial Cksakiil or McdErcv&l design includes that of 
LiimilmK If architect* of iluiL il^o hud In^-ii content to follow the 
path pointed nut in siirh deigns m tlie^.% the defect would v.-n soon 
have been mnedicd, hot to do so would have mjtiiml an uimiuiiE of 
sdf4o»ihl which was Iwrdly to bo cxpwtu], and certainly wil* roc 
obtained, 

Yigtioli's great work, however, and that by which he is best 
known* the Piitnce of Cnpmrcla. which he built, some thirty mites 
from Rome, for the fiiniinuJ Alessandro Flint use, The plan is 
unique, or nearly so f being a patfagori, enclosing a circular coart. 
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Kiidi i if the five sidi-s mcagiirvs ISO ft. on plan* and '*■ 3u emirt h Oft h, 
in diameter, while she three storey* sire ouch uhuol An ft, in height; so 
shut ilh dimension h un- very ttunsidcftiljlti, and ctrmiinlj quite Hith- 
eieutly so for pihliul pm-p-fr*. The ohj^-t- of sutopting the Fnnn 
betu asetl, was to give li ji fortified or cii>Lel]jit^S appearance, m all 
v Elm Ids of Lfimt age were iientagoais, and ttiis pilaw is jiAi-unlingly 
furnished with small sham bastions at each angle, widt h are stippttied 
to suggest that idea of dofenssbflity m dear to the builder of rusieU 
lutes I mansion* at tlte present day. Alcove the lemme formed hy 
these lia*tiojjs in id their cnrtaiiifl + the induce rises in two grand storeys 
of - Onicre," the lower arcaded in the centre, tile upjBT including two 
Sturcys of windows. This lust m eortounJy n defect, but T nut with- 
sanding <hk tli. wb*W o *o well di-sJgued, the angles uru yj kdd, 
and the details tire so elegant* that, it is cute of the finest politecs in 
Indy: and we limy admire Lius ingenuity of the ntvhik^L tU-- more, 
Iteninsc the jxintagiHml form is singularly unfavonrabh" to architec¬ 
tural effect cstenm1ty t or to commodious nrmngenienU inside, and the 
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s iim also is such tbit Cram must jminta of view it ImiL* ton high for its 
Other dnnQDsfcm& But jUI these defects have l*sm overcome in n 
manner that makes us regret that sis nrchkeot Wios not in om em¬ 
ployed on the great works of Ins day. At St, Peter’s he only added 
the two small enptilaS* (me on each aide of tbo dome, and made amnu 
^Liijfhl repairs or improvements to the other great churches of home. 

The hu^de of the College della ^ipienzm built by Giacomo della 
Porta, in the your K*7\ deserve to quoted ils ocie of the most sue- 
Lv^sful rf its dim in Rome, showing how tmteh nuiy Ik effected by 
inert 1 justness of pro|iortioii and elegance of detail, and as illustrating 
Thy value of n solid ami Emndonn?l h^-mnnt to anything thiu cun be 



placed upon it. rnfottuiiBtely such example an? rare, and the Mnp- 
UllJuli to spread pilasters over such a surface lias mined half l he 
facades of Italy. 

Of a very different character from this is the Collegia Romano* the 
fus^id- of which wm built in the year 1582. hy liiirtolomee AiniiiuimLi. 1 
and which, though free from the defects of num^ming Classieolity, b 
designed in a style quite as tntcoiifitnicLive, and far mute devoid of 
cJcgutice: the whole facade being divided into gigantic ponds* undos* 
ini: group* of windows, hut neither n pn^-nihiir tSie uxtcnml euii- 
structiun nor interim] timingumcuteL 

Nearly the snimc criticism ajrplk*, though in a somewhat h*a 
degree, to the great Borghi^ Palace* hsritt from the designs of Martino 
LunghL Lhe elder, dunit the year 15flo, Uh courtyard, however, is 
singularly well proportional and a favourable example of what in 
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maet casts is the mri^t pleasing its well as Lb*. 1 mmt ehmm'icristkr 
feuture of an Italian palaces though it Is one that generally admits of 
loss variety of doriga than my other part* In this instance, however, 
the objection is obviated by one aide of the equity uni being an amide, 
only two storeys hi height, and opening into the gmdjai* off ending a 
prospect of scenic lieaufcy and variety from the thrt-v other sides 

Tlte LuU-muo Palace (WWIeut* Nks. AI and »*'), I mill from 4crigu* 
of Domini'’" Fontusm, 1 about this jrrind I is little loiter titan a 

had ropy of the Furtive : tlie smaller scale of its putts, mu l the Fuel of 
the cornice l*dng cut Lip hy a range of snmH square windows inserted 
in the frieze, destroying cmir.-ly the massive dignity of its prototyj^. 



The FUrl*mii Fnloee, in so far as eiiee or richness of detail is 
concerned,, is one of the most nmmrkahte of the Roman PaLusa t hat 
unfortunately ltd andiiim* were Carlo M oiler no, Ikirromini 3 and 
fkmmi, 3 and it was commenced at a time (I(KM to 1GB0) when Archi¬ 
tecture in Rome hod already began to decline. anil caprice to u-ike the 
place pf the sim(Uicity of the school of ^igalk or tlte (rarity of that 
of Yigudji. Notwithstanding defects, bolli in design and iluluiL the 
dimunsirme of this palai* aresnnb tie to gin- it an air of mugnitsev»ct\ 

and its broken outline ^renders it more piefcttre»lite than m**iof those 

of Borne. It may also Imj added in it* poise, that each stony b ran-fully 
t Born 1343? dithl lfJ07- • Btfra died IfiffT- 1 Bam ISBB: dfiwl HEfl, 
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dlstkigiiiakd by its mm <>rrier, find it hi< escaped the Uvi r.^lc am I Imtl 
f^rnmx w ltlch M k hiitl Angelo rendered fnfiliioDablts. Jr may also ^ 
remarked that it possesses matter merit in common with most of 
the Roman palaces, of (King finished tun] complete ell round* In 
Venice, an remarked above, even the treat Shades are genemDy only 
tippl^td-4 ; if the design lie returned at nil, it is only to the extent of 
osu-p or at tnotsfc only two, teyfc round the corner* and nil the met is 
menu el rid comiiionpCutie. This is a sad in intake In an urehlteeknCil 
point of view, and detrucks very oonsidemliJy from the beamy of the 
Venetian deigns. At Romo* on the contrary, though no one facade 
may W so rich lis thi^se of Venice, the ornament is. spread much snore 
njiiidly over the whole, and the buildings acquire: an immense degree 
of dignity and import am* from having no mean parts anywhere 
visible* 

It would be bedjoms to attempt to caamerate nil the other palaces 
or civil building* which continued to te erected at Rome during the 
seventeenth and dghtccrth ccuLitrhsi, Many arc remarkable for User 
ate, scveml bj the richness of their fortuity ImL none of them can te 
considered cither llm, objects worthy of admimtioD* or as models to 1>e 
foUowe4 in denning others 

It wDJ bo well, therefore (nt ftrsL sit least) t to turn to the oilier dibs 
of Italy which pnastssfl buildings of the earlier period of the Rcnai&samv* 
in order that, we may nndeiBtsiid w'hat really were tin: aims of the 
ei red i Elect * of tins period* and svo how far they nt&C&xi&i in attaining to 
them. 


IV.—Vicenza. 

Vicen/ji is a city dear to all admirers of the Renaissance style* not 
only as being the birthplace of Palladio* but as I'ontaining by fur the 
greatest number* as well as the most celebrated, productions of his 
genius. Strange to say, it is not. however. in Ytrciixu that tbttti can In: 
studied to the oreiLtust advantage* us, ntifortunotciy* most of then] are 
of brick concealed under stucco, and s*ru constructed with wooden 
architraves, ami all the shams we blame so much in the Architecture 
of the present day. The city, too, is now sunk into decay* and most 
of its palaces are ikseit^l, ao that tte buildings themselves have an 
air of shabby decay mast tlestmctiva to architect mul effect, and arc in 
cmi^-ijitLiire I letter sLinlied in drawings* and iri the HUJ&hericgB eOpiea 
of ihem whirli aJOBt in this mid other countries on I Ins side of this 
Alp*. 

An EHration of the Yidumrimi P.duce bos Already Iwen given 
(page 4- + Woodcut N&. 7). eu* uu example of Pidladiuitism in excess. 
I la defects, how ever* are even more apparent on the spot than In the 
drawings* inasmuch ha it is shunted on one side of o street fti narrow 
rtmt it is iiEijsjssilile to get far enough away to obkuh a good view of it. 
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An might btL-uimVI fornii^rcniiiti^ Eli? deinils, if his linililiu^ 

were to l hj [rtoced on one *Idt« of a very large piftsaaiy or at Lhc «ud of 
si very long vista * but in ei numw strut the defcaDu of a fru^ide might 
to I jo designed almost os if fur an inu-ricir— ju thing* which must I* 
seen near* and nan only k- grat;|ud in detail. 

It Is proluble rjjuc tiro Tiune Pjilnoe ohv.s di-;ls?u rn part or fraat, 
to its |irtprjltor. It is* kawuvur, always published in Palladio* works. 



L,__ J _._ * _ - «g_. _i 

«*. Itrt <rf Fit id* Ilf Elfe Tku* Odaj?*, Yqix'nia, fViMn *A fcWiriSTO fc 


and generally quoted el* one of bis most wioecssfiil designs* AM its 
funs on: indeed j^mw! in themselves, hut they are pm ioutlier in u 
nmrmcr by no nwtnw creditably to the nrrhiu'cL. The lnucnreiit is 
tuaticMtod with mom fclinn Hinrailcan buldueas ; but when it is pewu-ivod 
— which mtnuot be concealed — that it is only brick covered with 
Btunco, l\m liTi-et lh fur fnqm pleasing* and it is l«-< sn ivlpen ir k 
considered lint this tremendous rustication lh only duAignal Lo stippil 
a nmgc of delicate Corinthian pLJiLsUTs h Between tfti&Ut however, am 
wi11 lJe> ws, rusticated with ail thu rtuleiivss of the IjuntmcuL, hut again, the 
wIjuJv is crowned by un cntiihbitujY belonging to tlic Lorinthnm Order. 
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Pulliulio’s taste redeems these incongruities to u certain extent, But it 
w:m iiieifiirJiBL- to iiw- sin’ll ii rustication with the materials employed, 
»[]<) still mofu s> Ui rum Bine a Corinthian Order with features to little in 
ni*e<mlmu:e with its delicate de^unce. 

Internally the arrangement is letter, Tito iinsuhs of bath Etoruys 
fire wtll proportioned ntnl d fflti t, and though it would has® been letter 
if the attic contd have Iweu omitted, it is well kept under, and therefore 
as little nlimisivi- ns could be ttpeeled. 

It. is seldom, however, that Poflodio confined hinsdf to a simple 
Order in only one storey. In the Valnmriou and Btrfauano it runs 
through two : snid, as in the court of the Canto at Venice, we hud in 
the Porto Palace in Vicenza,’ that the court is sommiultil by twenty 
■rrvat col nmn s of the Composite Order, supporting at lift If their height. 



F> t -n .m.. «.f i’V. irivair Vis- II Kl^ IMIMiiii , a ■ An:iji|!rt'liLLLri.’ 


a gallery on Corinthian piloftt&ra stuck to tbdr ljacka, A m on: conn non 
urni[lament in Bal3ndio T s bnilditigs was to place one Older above 
Lite uther« In the wings of the dnerimb Palace, where both stand five. 
thm is roinjwmiively nnobjectionabk; but in the centre, where the 
upper Order is filled In with windows end continently thu eolith biv 
plsiotd over the voids* the effect h meet unjikftsing. At Vicenza Lilly 
K notwiihyiajiiiing* Cwiisideivd one of .FalMin*? I*$fc di^i^us, llimI lies 
recently been pet into a stale of thorough repair* and appropriated ns 
the innHCiini iiini pirHir-irnlleiy of Elic town. In Is therefore hail a* 
r» I India designed and ftfudwd it T and the rwmlt i* nntiiiuly very 
unworthy of bis (mm, A building open end weak at the itiigk.*, and 
fridid In the oentre, is always tinflatisfurtoijr, though the defeat ucetwii in 
the Yaimarina and others of hl4 designs; but. wliea wo add to ihia that 


1 SctiQmJoIiW 1 !M1 ArebiMttum <h a rallndio/ p, 8. 
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the centre in full olxive and weak Mow. we liave pndmbly emiRKinued 
all the woTHt tiliiinfill tluii can null Ihj iutmdtictfl into the amingeiueiu 
of a design. Nothing in fart, reckem* this facade bat Llmt 
proportion of [sirtH, and that huleEiuublc elegam-e of detail* which disarm 
the criiEc of Palladio's works* imi3 1 in spite of the worst i*^>d«le 
aming-eiuenta, still leave a pleasing Mpreesiou mi the mint! nf th^ 



HJiett4tOT P 

Taking it all eel nil, she annexed design for the ftorhamtm Palace 
pctim]£ allows Palladia^ style in the best advantage* Thu proportion 
of the Orders one to 


ah other is good, so is that 
of the solids to Lhe voids, 
and l he whole has a 
palatial ornamental uir T 
jmd with its lia e lu fake 
decoration as is jierhaps 
compatible With the style, 
frill it certainly would 
hove lieen letter if the 
figu res over the \mA inrents 
ant] the wrcotha dependent 
from the brackets had 
been omitted : or. if more 
ornament was desired* 
panelling or f niter® w ould 
have supplied their filaoc 
m effectually and far 
more appropriately. 

One of this anrhileet’s 
ni^t admired design* is 
the Roiiindii* nr Villa del 
Capra* in the iidghtaKir- 
hood of this city. It is 
a Njiiare of uWuie 7 U ft- 
each wav,with an enclosed 
but projecting ports™ on 
each fnce T of the Ionic s>nier + and having ei donuisd apartment of HO fefc 
diametiT in Use centre. lr. is jaerhnps the iiwrit Classical and temple-like 
design ever applied ta Domestic AirfiiteetnTC* mud has in eonseqaein^ Mm 
so much admired that in thw eotmtry it has Mti repeated four or five 


tinu'S over; and ewpivs. Lining ur 1 m exact, are found in every nmnLiy 
of KiimjjCi Ie eeitiiinly is mi milted to douitflic purpose^ tsjieciatly in 


1 TIm* - Ttp-ri- r ■ r Uln l-orin Fatal? I- thu*4 iilenlksl with lliis, exwpt O at iKa 
lower Oitkr b uiuittid. 
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northern dime* ; but there Is b charm About It which it is impossible to 
ijfcny, and it possesses lls few offences uiniia tt=t constructive {propriety n& 
imj disaign uf tim sort which bus yet been produced, and may safely. Vie 
regarded ma one of the most BiKsocssfnI efforts of this nrobitect^ g&iiink 
Ua iwtnat ion, tw>, is such ns almost to excuse it from the charge of 
dictation in applying Temple Architecture to domestic ptiqwses, for 
ii ^tuihetH on ii rounded ^r.i&sy knoll, s**en from below on nil sidtiBt anil 
fits mo«t gnuwfnlly to it4S sstoutbin Anything tus» regular or 
monumental wan Id have hc&ft out of place Lherv, but the copies of It 
that exist hi this country have none of them ihk cxctiiso, mid without 
such a site a four-pcrticoed house must always be more or h^ an 
anomaly. 

If we take into consideration the difficulties Palladio had to en¬ 
counter* we must fed that he showed even more talent in the manner 



in which he rebuilt the arcade* round the Medieval basilica of his 
native city than he displayed in works already noticed. In aider to 
understand what be had Lo do here, It h mm&XJ to CflAt u gbltice Ht 
the bamlica of Padua, which still retains its pmutod-^rohed nirtules; 
and if we camjinre the two, we ahull act! at once not only how sumew 
fully Pulladio adapted the new mode of decoration to the old form, bob 
why the Indians m willingly and m enrSmsiikstinilly abandoned their 
Mednevul style for the revived I’kistfieiit, We, on tins side of the Atjia 
hud not their exetwe, for our Gothic was an elegant mA perfect style, 
tbdra an inctmipleto and clumsy kirrwing from the northern nations, 
Su Hindi m thin the case, Unit even pow the verier frnmtm} for 
Alediavd Art mmt admit the imij. priority of the external appearance 
of the Viceutuie over the Paduan Uuulica ;t* they now stand. 

One of the pjrwii; difficulties Palladio had to contend with wbh tluit 
he was obliged to make one opening of his araule correspond with two 
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openings of Urn JrnlL Thlfi obliged Mm to wiilt-ia Ikbs ninnies mon.- than 
wuas qulfa desirable. hnt t oh they h§nl nothing to curry Ijeyoiui tlw Er 
own weight, this Eh euuijitiraLivelj of little cmLSoq urnra ; ami h\ break- 
iag die witHbhttire over his pmicj>d Order, lie mad* it evident that 
thin: WHfl realty the % and iIlul tiny were merely ornamental. Tins 
h]irendiog of the ihtee or &uren central arcades- enabler] him to contract 
the angle odes* iso aa to ttOoeDtuate nrul give strength exactly where it 
was ivanted* and so to U ike off all tJmt uppuiimiiM? of weakness which, 
us imlM nlKJve. h so common n fault in his designs, and makes the 
pnins ho has taken to avoid it here all tins more remarkable. 

Und Ffilkidiu done nothing else than this arcade, his fame would 



TU, £ttl bltVlUuu hf UuiUcii 41 VU*ftf4. 3«4l &V ft** W I LCkEl 

have stood higher than it ihx,^ and justly so : for, taking it sill in ail, 
it is perhajti ijol too much tn sty eIiul wluit lie added lo this great 
hull h the luippfcst adaptation of Classical Art to modem purport 
wlueh lias yet been executed in Europe, ami, though not faulili^ 
it k on the whole J .,->* open to uiiiiiLmlvemion yum miy design of 

modem timesy 

If, imbed* all Pul Indio's iktdgnp were m Iwaudful and m appro¬ 
priate m this wo duaild have little fault to find either with the 
ptfylr- he adopted or hi* mode of applying it. But the tosh he imputed 
on himself, or mthor fiiai his ago imposed on him, wan one that no 
human ingenuity codtd Bumssfolly jjerfima : it was to nifajit the 
Temple Arehikctnro of an tminct civilisation to the findiAuuiLicul* 
the Miuiiri[iuL, and Domestic Arehiuietnrc of his own tiim Thai 
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ha foiled 5a not to be wondered at i ati the contrary. ho deserves 

pj** iQ bis works by the evidence of » refintnl and cnltnAtod 
mind, mint'd with the iutfe P*"!** of propurtiuii and ft** 
which '««*» the iriM f^'lhV- Wo i«r 
the broken pediments or contorted mouldings of Midmi-l Angelo. or 
the mutroctnral caprie® ■* Borromini or (immm. Ixexy 
and every madding is used apporenUj far the puim for 
ii «m diafeocd, and a i wilts with cbjgnMO t «ii pmnUy the -d'd.s 
are ro wdJ proportioned to the voids that the stability seema perfect, 
jUU | the proport rat* of the masses am also generally well balanced. 
Wiret all this we lutvo to remark that in none <*&» «* ,lf K ‘" 
the contraction is one tUfhf, the ornamentation totally iMinot from 
it Tliis. it is trees. was an inherent 5*111 of tlie proldctn. but, where 
* exists, true arid satisfevtory Ando to dure is ira|N«*tUe. Hiw was 

aot the cm- with Llie turiy Fiureiitne or the early BotuWJ Art. but 
it huacm ™ Wherever lIlc Orders were used to the estem and wnli 
Ub important which Palladio gave them, mid which, in *«*.■» 
the canto of all the defects of hi* nrehitceture and of that or bis 

school 

X . —4>e&oa* 

So eltT of Italy is lnon.' fuvtmnilpSy fl5fcoate5 for flnshitecLBnil 
display than Gcn«k, and laid its advantages boa P™F T l T u ™ lw J off 
nothing would tmvc U*n finer than the amphitWre of places 
which might have arisen aronnd her bay. Unfortunately iW 
widel, do line its shuns and are *sen from Lhc to» am nil the older 
and la* onameatol building, which ban iu m atom tmm 
dreadftillv mutilated and disfigured. Hn* to widen the -piny, 
nM t to 'convert them into hotels and to other ntffitwfeP ^ to 
wlikh they are now idtoost without exception applied. 

X„ two plum in Ualv form so marked a contrast iti all their 
principal features its the rival cities of Venice ami Henna. In the 
Lt all is flat and levelled by the water-Hoo of her stmt*! the other 
hirnilv possesses a foot of level gnmnd, and half the stress are 
impassable for carriages, from their stcepmi*. In V«uct: all is 
aikiice and dcniT 1 in Genoa nil is hustle and noise ? oml the traveller 
luis difficulty in preventing himself losing nin over in the principal 
Jtreeto— just wide enough for two earring® to !*“■ fln,J ,Hlt H,fh ' 
eientlv «» to allow tnttoirt to la* abstracted from the -sirriaire-wuy, 
The Architecture <>r the two cities is oven more wrongly commuted. 
Venice b full of Meduevul pain*® of most romantic interest f 
luis not one worthy of notice. When Venice adopted the [icimisenrcc 
stvie, site used it with nil aristocratic elegance that relieves even its 
m ‘ ( »t fantastic farms in the wonit age. In Genoa there is a pretentious 
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parvenu vulgarity m even the best examples* which offends in spite af 
Gwmderablfl architaituml merit. Their size, tlieir grandeur, mid 
Lheir grouping may force ns to admire the |ukeee of Genoa ■ but for 
real beamy, or architectural propriety of dtsipi, they will not stand a 
iiuimcrit + s comparison with the contemporary or earlier patmes of 
Florence, Home* or Venice. 

The true pdatiul magmfioehoe of the city fa eoriflmd to a range of 
narrow- streets at the luick af the town—the Strode Baltu, Xuovll, 
and XtioviBsitua — which in the sixteenth century were added to it* 
These, with Hie evo ^ioii of one or two small, confined Pia^ com* 
prise alt that Gcnui is umt celebrated for; ntid + though the pnbu-es 
situated in these pilots are not j*‘rim]# worthy of all the praa*- that 
Jius been lavished on them, they form a splendid group, and Lave a 
local individuality and character which render them on interesting 
study when considered if] juMufwmLimi with tin.- other cities whose 
building hare just I»q alhukd to. 

Grtluasso Alessh 1 who was the architect of nine-tenths of the most 
remarkable hoMinp; of Genoa, had none of the class bi! elegance 
of iiis <tm temporaries Palladio am] Vignola : but his style wiis a=so 
free from the incoEigniiLt^ which their blind admiration of the 
mt r[lie induced them sometimes to introduce into their designs. 
Iking* on the other lmnd, Hindi nion? of au architect and Ic^ inf a 
[muter than Michael Angelo, he never fell into these urn in struct m? 
uhsmtliljcs which disfigure all the buildings of that peat bun. He 
ncvei- run gipritic pi hirers through two or throe -Storeys, and then 
stuck attics on fcho top of them, so as to falsify the const met ion of 
tire whole. 

The mil merit of the Oonneso palace* is that they real It arc w i hit 
they scenu Jf pilasters arc used, they arc mere decorations. Pillars 
arc never introduced when not Wanted : und + abova all, the cornice is 
always the priucipnl feature of the design, and always at the top of 
the wall’—attuw lieing almost unknown in Gonna; and windows arc 
only introduced when and where they arc wanted With these 
ok-ru ceils it fa difficult to fail ; and Alcs&i only wanted a Hltk mure 
degance in deigning hm details, and a litiJc better maLcrinl to work 
with, in order to have attained a groat mteceas. The last miuilianvd 
ia, in fact, one of the fdnrijsal defects of the Genoese 1 buddings, though 
rinf the fault of the architect ; for, though it fa liquid for tuiimte to 
U.dk glibly of the marble j¥iEuros of Genoa, it is a niehincholy fact 
that, except some of the black and win to medieval edifices, there r& 
not a single facade in the dty built wholly of that material. 

About ont-third of the Genoese polices are plain buildings of 
nibble masozuj, covered with stucco—the windows without dressings, 
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llll(t the faqsde wit!, scarcely an ottiunonWl fertnio ^ porch 

iiml the ctimiosL The imentimi m*. "«* olll >' u ‘ I™ 11 tbe 
uctimd mouldings on the rfucoo. h.n to point fn.««s_t*.-™ 1 *>™. 
Thu tins l>con done in many instance*, but, in some it .* so «nnp u ■ , 



inched off that it is difficult to detect the traces of it j « “ ra ° f 
exists in so faded a condition that the subject m tamUrl.eiiui.k- 
ltnt , ra a it. oUkub it flares forth in nil the anting vulganty of 

nK t£ThS example of this Style w the Falun hoW' in 
the Strain BalhL It i» very doubtM wtadw its fwiiung wus ever 
carrier! out, and it certainly Is letter without it. To ninkc u building 
of this dm effective re puns eotisidmelile dmownt the openings 



Wj and ns few nfl prewibk and n cornice of bold projection : hut 
with these elements it mar he both grand and beautiful, ut.d jh.s-^s 
alt the principal nspiietuunU of mbhitetlnml *w*flcn<*. Il, ^ r " 
u8 plain and devoid of ornament .is it is aim-s' [rouble 
J-; g „ to Is*, this one is as effective and as pleasing uny pal"™ 
in thu uitf* 
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In il second dn&s all. tins ornrsments that were ]minted m the first 
iljv carried out in stucco: which is certainly mi iinpmvtrmtuii on 
paint, tiiu, in the 3 lands of Gsleasso Afcssi, is freipiemly offensive 
from its vulgarity, though fortunately nut from li* until. cf const nio 
livo propriety. 

The Municipality in the ^irndu XtiOYO, fortneriy the Pulozao 
Turn Doria* in lIk- most admired example of this. The dlitensions uf 
this and the J>ani£XO 
Palace are very tmAj 
identical % their extent, 
measured from the ex¬ 
tremities of the wings, 
l^ing about 200 feet, 
their height 85 feet, and 
their design is also very 
similar; hut the ornii- 
mentft of the 3liunri- 
judita give it a striking 
effect of richness and 
grandeur, which Is con¬ 
siderably aided by the 
iLiimpiiViLt^ of lIio street, 
or rather lane, in winch 
it is sit [lilted. 

In u (bird thiss I lie 
dressings of the windows 
and doorways and in n 
few even the string 
courses, nre of inurhle t 
hut the expenaa of the 
material bus apparently 
inddoed the architects 

who have used it so to 
jvire down the projec¬ 
tion! that* instead of 
1 icing an advantage, the 
buildings in which it is 
cm played are the least 

satkfaclcny of nil, Il may lie added that a great deal that looks like 
marble at Erst sight is in reality merely) vie rit T and by no menus well dotm, 

Taken by itself, the most niugiilficejii of tlie piilnri* of Genoa is 
that fonneriy known aa the Thinimi l Marcello), now the Royal Palace, 
with a fa^ide in the Stnulu BulbL flOO ft, in length. Its style 
similar Uj that of the Mnuki^iliu (Woodcut No. 72)+ but Its height, 
about. Tfj ft. T is hardly suftieiejii to its length, and would nut bo nj il 


n. tWi fldf ul C««| m. I'Jitff + O fiM. Fnjffli tUirtiiiiT- 
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it conM ever he seen in front: Inti, being, «s iimud, in u nurrmv street, 
this defect fa not apparent* Ita detail* are all deppntid oti the lariat 
$rnUi, and the composition of i lie whole ffl^ude bo bald* urn3, it must lw 
added, so honest* ikn the effect fa on the whole ^tfafactory* 

The Ducal Pulooft whs almost entirely rebuilt after the fire in the 
year 177K, and may l* considered as more Fiends than kalian in 
design. It fa. however, a very degafct building, though most of its 
pj PflTi situ only jitiintwl mar ble. Its great hull is the finest room in the 
city. 

Otie uf Alai's prindpd worts is the Coregn Palace one of die 
largest* uiiii generally considered one of the handsomest in Genoa, die 
fiinyule king'U goitre of about 98 ft, hi width and height, bat divided 
inUi seven storeys externally, three being in the famine til, iwu under the 
lower Older, one under the next, and the kst between the consoles uf 
dse l uroci c-. Only the architrave uf die lower Order m left between the 
two* and the whole decomtlnu fa so evidently applied only to covtr a 
$p*ce with which it bus no constmctive affinity, that the effect fa very 
unsatisfactory* 

The SauLi Palace said to he by the same architect, is more picking, 
as it eoiiaiHts, In the garden front, of two well-defined storeys 
umamented with Orders* with arches K-twetrii. On the lower scurvy 
tire Dario pillion and u rich frieze crowns the upper or Corinthian 
order, Towards the street there is eoiutidHtible ability displayed in tbo 
way die central IJiicrk fa kept Iwdk, arid die rtovtjntil with its two 
wings thrown forward kp the front. Thera is, in fact, more light 
and shade, and more variety of ik*ign f in this [fllftce titan in tiny in 
Gcriott ; am), if its details were a little more pure, it might cballuiigt- 
comparison in some rc»[OTL» with any in Italy* The same are hi nr t 
Iaiilt the U’remrif Grimaldi, and dt^tiokid Paling and, in fact, 
happening to live at a moment of iimffviitod prajitriiy, and when is 
great extensjuR of the city was Utkin? place in i be direction the 
Sthide Iks I hi and X'uovsi, he has left hie murk more essentially on the 
place than any uf hfa successor*. 

In addition to other ] peculiar it ies. it may he mentioned that many 
uf the greater | tiitoci* of the eaty era | sail sled red * some "n ■ in -oiiiv 
blue, and a great many yellow. All difa produces in that eln «■■ :> 
rich and sparkling effect, very taking at lirsi sight; though it cun 
laird ly Ipc denied clsat using coloured mulerkU miiit In- a more 
legit iuwte mode of p reducing mi architivtoral duns mi-rcly 

painting the mouldings tm plaster* The fact fa ilsat the imping 
apfuinnsjice of these jiiilacts is nmiidy duo tu the sltasUouB in which 
they are fnuml* Nothing eon well fa- more startling than to see six, 
eight, ur ten groat pukcca, each standing separately t m n street barely 
nil ft. in width, or to find in narrow limes in id small courts, grant 
imhiLiul masses six am] mvm storeys in heiglsl, covered with oniia- 
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tn, lit, and crowned by mass'™ mrnbs. white you stand *> >&** 
buniaith tluit their effect is ilonhted by the angle under winch they an: 

^ By fat the most beautiful features of the greater pataca '>f f!tM * 
are their i-ouityurdi, though tlwse, architecturally, consist annulling 
lint nmgv* of iireades, resting on attenuated Doric pillurB* The* are 
generally of marble, sometimes grouped in pairs, and too frequently 
wiLh i* block nf mi ciiUblnLtli^ ovur ufleh mulrr the spnjitfbtE tsf I •=>"* 
nJl .|,i,iu, notvrithsUiuiiitig these itefecta, n cloistered conn is always 
utkI inevitiihk pleasing, even if not Iwmtiful in <leui.il, and, if combined 
wit h mid. accnery beyond, which is generally the owe in this 

C j tv , the effect. s* etch from the streets, is so ]H*iie as t» rlisann 
4 :ritici£iEL All dull ilnn: Ui 1 «j saM is thut* beautiful jis tlity ure, ubb a 



little mom taste and judgment they might lutvc been ton times more so 

tliftii LbifV ura uuw. _ .. .. * . 

A mm m.' planting ctara of design thou the ^uvr £ 

d^Tflieii areV *n*ller pateas, such IS the B»M, Man, ■md biLtle 
lidgndm each with seven window* in front, three mW m tlie 
. ..„uv, atnl two in m thu l *" 

jocting in front of the centre, anil curried only to the hn&t JJto 
principal st..W, and, n>n*equcntk, with » temuu n«f; hot whel er 
^ „Jd or net, the whole Tonus a uwet [taraing eotnpoffltum, J-rL.U.ir 
to Genoa, and mm ** m ■* Amlduxunre ******£** 

2, efeliiltuc, or would be tolerated if ««tol ** 1 ‘^nt day. 

Taking it altogether, the study of tin: Pastel Amhit^nn of ,« 
is as instniclii'e ns three of any oilier city of 

beautiful nor so interesting as Llmt of sovenil ft*** Jj® 
von, i. 
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jtiliirts an? remrirkiihlc, lsret T for I heir siie, and the hugeness nf their 
—({uulkics which are iinioeiiady elfcggerutcd by the iiurrwmsi* of 
the streets lit id courts in which they nm situated. They have also tba 
iinineiLSC advantage of standing fm.% Cadi by kfldf t but still in do*e 
proximity to the next t thus thu grouping products an effect of 
mngiilficcnco in the whole which adds to the importance of each t arid 
they are also* m li role, free from any attempt to imitate or reproduce 
rinsakuL or any other models. 

Against tin*! must W placed the hither of tbe material, the 
euflirotesa and fr^iueiiLly tbe incongruity of the detail*, aiul thilfc 
sometimes their architecture is either only painted in* or uireninnLed 
by point, with a craderrc«& vtny closely approaching ui vulgarity, If, 
in addition to these defects, the *" i irdt-rs Th hod been allowed to govern 
tht: designs to the extent they were made to do so in oilier chitfe, the 
effect would luivc Iteen meet painful : but because they are palaces, 
and pahices only* si ml been use thdr windows, their doors, arid + above 
all their cornices, are in their right plans, and in due suborilinatioii 
to one another, all lUl^c defats are overlooked, and the iinpro^h.iri 
i he (imiueae palace guiwmllv produce is one of almost] immMpkd 
admiration. 


TI.— Mastfa* 

The Fflltno del Ttr has acvpiirvd such celebrity that it is ini- 
(stssiMe to pins it over in u History of Anhitectore; but no building 
over leas merited its fame than it docs. Originally it was intended os 
a <uMv 9 or rather m a sort of hunting-box outside the unite nf 
Mantua; and UinJio Romano was employ cd« most appropriately* by 
the Munjnis Frederjgo HmiMiga. to [u itit (nrtmits of his favourite 
hfflws on the walls nf the only tinge apartment the building thru 
posseted. The -Man | Lite was, it seetna, so pleased with the result of 
the experiment, that the ]wince was extended to what we now sec it* 
and all the principal rooms adorned with fresents hy OiiilLo or hte 
pnpik Though these are m vulgar m incurt of the pradneLious of 
tills overruled urtisL, it nay \m Llrnt they entitle the building inscaiue 
of the notoriety it bus asqmrvd ; but its archltoctiira certainly in such 
that, if found dsewhero, and under another name, no one would turn 
hi look at it. 

The building Is nearly a w|imiv. externally ]gQ ft. by lift ft., ami 
Hu fc P in height Ui the top of the cornice. It is rusticated thmugliout 
in coarse stucco. anil, besides this, its ostly ummncnt consists in a mage 
of mean I June pilasters* *pn-ud sjarndy over the surface, and stu - 
mounted by a boric entablature of very ordinary design* Between 
these fillisters an? two ranges tif windows, the lower ones of fair 
dimensions* ami, above thise, a range of lapum lUtiedoofeiiig opening®* 
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Throughput half l I iif palace these lust arc mcn k shams, the principal 
rooms occupying the whole height of the teaming, where one range 
couseqnently only wag rorpiired. and had it liecu udopted might have 
given 11 dignity to the design, in which it is now so sadly deficient* 

Internally, the building sammridaa court of the same design, about 

ft. * [iiure, from which a loggia lends, uerass a bridge. Into a garden 
with skTchitOctiunl tnuMlifiknciita. This loggia is, in fucL the only 
ardihmunil feature of any merit in the whole building. Its propor¬ 
tions are good, iia ornaments welt designed,, ami the colours judiciously 
applied, hut it Is very snudl # lltu! only in stucco. The chann inf the 
palace, in so far m Arckitectnre Is Concerned, depends on the coffering 
and colouring of tSLe mlings, which display an amount design, and of 
fancy combined with riegnno.'ld om s«en else where, ami continently 
worthy of all praise, but they will not suffice to redeem the building 
from the reproach of luring, externally at l^ist, of the-tamest common- 
]>]jht us un architectural dtidga. If we jiotuihi this, pamting is the 
proper mode of ornamenting im-rmra* it is the jointer, not the architect, 
that meat decide how far this is or is not a Eum^afd ftpeeimen of the 
art, Bot tLis does not affect the criticism that may be applied to the 
exterior, which is only coarsely yellow-Wished, and is no l entitled to the 
admiration generally Stowed upon it by l|iqw whu admire the works of 
the painter in the hulls it encloses 

If triiiSio Romano was forced to mxm \m fancies in the dtsign of 
this siniettmi, be gave full ruin to them in the design of the facade of 
the Palazzo Culluredo in this city, which he adorned with gigantic 
caryatides, of the vulgutust ond moat fantastic design conceivable. 
Nothing that Michael Angelo ever did was so exaggerated us this. 
With all his faults, he never employed gnat m^gue figures in stucco 
as a means of producing un effect appropriate to a nobleman’* ]*ilaec in 
the si reel of a city. 

When such things were done so early In the age of the Eenaisaanct. 
one cannot but feel grateful to Palladio, and others of his school, for 
bringing !.iaek Art within the bounds of moderation ; Tor, however tame 
some of their Llesigns may he* the wont of them is letter than such a 
nightmare of vulgarity as we find in t his and some other oF the designs 
of the early part of the sixteenth century . 1 


TIL—Milan. 

During the whole of the Renaissance period Milan continued to he 
line fit the most important and richest cities ol Nurtbern Italy ; perhaps 
wen relatively mow so than during the Medieval period, during which, 
however, she woe able to erect the t \nest Gothic Churdi in Italy, 
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strange to say, there is saittly any city In that country' so deficient in 
examples of architectural magnificent* as Milan continued to he during 
the whole ol this period. She produced no architect, gave fame or MO* 
to none, and does not possess any specimens «f Renaissance Art on 
which we dwell with pleasure, or love to quote, as falling up reminiscences 
of beauty; tlui one obvious exception to this lining the great court of 
the Osphbilc Grande, which is one of the most remarkable buildings of 
its claw of that, or indeed of any age. 

It was commenced in tile year 143 S, by Francesco Sforza and his 
wife Bianca, nearly on the scale on which we now- sec it completed, but 



TB_ UcMt Chr) of Up- ||o»plLfel ■! Iifiudi r Fnm * Pb^-ifrtpJi. 


fchey only Uved to Smith the lumlierti wing, convoking of four court* 
comprised in n equurc, of about 840 ft. each war, (Ymshh-ring the 
hi which it wba erected, the design is much more Metliowul than might 
lie Kpeeted* especially from a Florentine architect like FUarcte* who wllh 
its ontlLor. All the cxtemid windows are pointed, uud Adorned with 
{[lULsi-Gfltiiic mtPiiliiin^ and internally the nreadea tliFit flnnvnud the 
pGUiia poitabe much more of -Mediievul Limn they do of Renat^im-e 
iicfiign. They are m built tip now, anil m disfigured by Addition*, that 
ii jg difficult to judge of their effect, btit enough am still be mude out 
to show thut, when new, these conns insist have been m appropriate 
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to their purposes as they were effective in all atvLilecuirtil point 
of view. 

To the northern fact* of this block Bramnnte added » portico or 
corridor of the Ionic order, bearing ortho, and he may either have 
added u j-urtiot) of the upper corridor, or ot kiwi left the design for it ; 
hat them the mutter rested till the year UkU. when, a largo sum of 
money haring ttecn left to the charity hy u Dr. Carcono, the architect 
liiL-liiiii was employed to erect the central court. With a degree of taste 
um I modesty as commendable at it is unusual, he resolved to coni]deto 
Brumsiiitc’s design round the three other suit*, and this is done m 
lilorally thul, except the window-drewiugs and some other details, iti 
which we detect the seventeenth century,, the whole design of the court 
may lie ascrikst to Btsmantc, It is l>y far the finest thing of Us hind 
in Italy. In Hjiaiii there are same that equal, if they do not surpass it: 
but, excel*, the court of tin? Venetian Palace ut Home, and one or two 
other less important einmpH them is reully nothing to compute with it 
in Italy. 

The dimensions of this court are 24fl fi. hy 220, from one face of 
the colonnade to the other, which are pcrlmj® greater limn so delicate 
a design can well sustain : niui ii [xwsesse'. nineteen arches on tlu- 1*110 
aide mid twenty-one on the other. Its great kutny, however, co insists 
in the jirujKjrtioh of the two superimposed colonnades one to emit her, 
and of all the ports to tlw work they have lo perform. Tbfi t-ffeei is 
due, even more than tide, to tlffi amount and exquisite beauty «f the 
details with which the whole is covered, and its great crowning cornice 
is |*'rhii|*v fur tiie situation it occupies, the most successful instance of 
dis*tgti of this age which Italy poeseaMB. In a * mailer court such a 
cornice would las too deep and too bold, hut here its proportions ureas 
near [lerfectimi ,u* can Well las conceived, mid all its details form a 
triumph of the urt of design. 

The external facade toward* the street was added at the same time, 
and, by a singularity found nowhere else, the |minted arches of Fikrete's 
design were repeated here, with only such modifications of detail as it is 
difficult to detect, but, strange to say, they are erienwd in a design which 
bespeaks most unmistakably tin? dale of the seventeenth century, w 
which it belongs. The effort of this is not so nnpkomng as might tie 
expected from this incongruity of ports, though it might have bceti 
1 tetter hud they been brought u little more into harmony. 

Tile third ] tort ion of the hospital has been completed in more modem 
times, utnl in u style so utterly tame and tasteless that it could ntily he 
found in Milan of nil Italian cities. 

Among the jttlacts of this city, the most original, if not the most 
beautiful, of the age to which it belongs, is the Oasa Butte, > opposite 
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thc&uk, and iiriw nscd sis tin: Castoui-honiv. The principal facade is 
divided into three treU-defliied storuvs, arid urneirumted with pilaster 
find a profusion of detfimtion* not certainly in the Ust taste, but never 
offensively vulgar and unconfltncctioia]. It 4 peonEority is that it looks 
more like our Elk:ibtfhi&ii, or m if crwtd in what might lie mlfed the 
[foj'.leJhoEg style* it basso little affinity with Xh- principal amfonponir? 
works in Italian cities. The courtyard is equally overdone with onm- 
uienL, 1 1 nt the whole is fuugukrly picturesque, and so free from error* 
uf design, that we ran forgive a little tendency towards the gitrtwpM? 
in u country where tameness and rfoosicality are the besetting sins of the 
designers 

The Btcm poasrases so im good points of design, but is indebted to 
its size more titan to Liny other ranee for its effect ; and the Broldto. 
or Paljuxo delk Cilia, exhibits some pleasing bits of detail It is \m 
tsirlv ftpjdnieii of the Renaissance style, but h too small, 11*54 1 t m 
erniflned in situation, Lo display much architectural grandeur, so that 
all it attains to is a certain ft flaw Tit uf putfUT£Sqa£nt£& t which is seldom 
wanting in buildings of its age. The Royal and Archbishop's Pakces, 
which occupy the whole of the south side of the piazza in which the 
Cathedral stand*, and the new build bigs which form its eastern side, 
are all targe enough, and with a (sufficiency of ornament. to make them 
important in an architectural point, of view* but are of such oammon- 
plflog design us to be tmworthy of notice. In almost any other city of 
leal? they would have arrested attention, but MiIan wu either too 
(itnnan, or at all events too inarfaBtk\ lo be able to avail herself of her 
opportunities 


TIIL—TtTtix, Naples, Ac. 

Turin possesses little that neci 1 arrest the student of Arehitoctnm 
as u line art. One of her earliest architects was fhinrim, 1 a man who 
ont-Herodwl Borromini in the theatrical style of his art, and always 
wmgliL to produce effects which might startle and sometimes please 
on tins stage* but which are nhmliitcly destructive whm applied to so 
permanent an art m that of Architecture* He was succeedud by Ivjini 
and YanvitdIL men wit h as little feeling for Artas can well lie imagined, 
but whose goad fortune it ™ to live in iiei age when the an was at its 
JowtsiL. ebb—so low that their productions were 11 mve radly admired by 
their rantemporarfes* and they were continently everywhere employed, 
TIji ! Cawrbi Palace at Naples was envied by the hitter, who had 
theft Bach leii opportunity a* had not fallen to mj architect in Indy of 
bkdftjt it being the krgeet and most nobly decorated puke* executed 
in that ooilfltfy since the Rcimkmn-c, The building (Woodcut Xo. 76 } 
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wasomunenoeA in is m reetmigle, 7«6 ft. long bv 

f,00 ft. wide, nod 123 ft. high From the ground l« the top of the 
balustrade. At each angle there a * *{ mK pavilred, and a high dome 
on ■ whs the centre, tut bo placed <* not to he seen evrenmUv, cswpt m n 
distance. The design is perfectly uniform threnghotit, and coosuto of 
si rusticated buenMn^ including two atotuys of vt indoiOT mi * 
tiurcrv. Abore thk is an interim onbk range uf lunii: |ntiMUTrs ^u!i 
two storeys of largo windows between each po.tr, andy smftJkr Tunge in 
the frkw. The favude* Jtre only broken by very slight projedjoiis in 
the centre mul at the ends, which, however, fire hardly WWiJ to 
dffltnjv the painful mo no tony of the whole design. The kflt ( tirt ol 1 h» 
iirr.tiigeHiciiL a that the centre is divided into four equal court* by two 
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mages of buildings containing the chapel, the great hftll f 

lending to the state apartments, which are tfattf amngi-d not only with 
great convenience, but with very cmisidendik arehiut'ttinil offect. 
iiitertmlfr; and u little more art would have mode the courts thmnseho* 
pWsmg'and effective. As o whole it )* perhaps l««cr thmi the 
llacnrial, "bat otherwise its us tame mui uninteresting is deflign n* “«> 
city ill Europe can well show, and a painful discretion o( how the an 
had fid ten in Italy at the time of its creetiuo. 
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IX.—CracumioK. 

The loti" coition of inudlceLmil activity wliich 1 ms icen the sud 
fiile of the com ary that tirsc spread the light of Art and Literature over 
the continent of Europe has prevented ihe Italians fn>iu reaching that 
second RUige of the Roimissance which may be ctwivenientlj distiit- 
ituIsIhsI as the Revival* With the mrest posdble ewe Ions, liny ! ■ ■ 
never added p^tboes K borrowed literally from ancient temples, to their 
h-niM- Nr [ftiblie building, Whucrv- r the hmlis of their ^ivk- may ha u 
beep, they never committed t he aligurditj of tutting a hiice off one old 
building and planting it in front of anew one, wholly imapHrtive of 
either u.s ilh.- of appropriate., Though they used the Orders vvi/ry- 
w here, they were tin li[dian + not the Latin Orders; Eind t though cv.n 
these seldom exactly vJCpntssvd the eora^ructiom they were always iuti-r- 
woven with it, find pretended, at least, to represent it. They were, 
etmsct|itently, in Italy, far Eess offensive than the great untn^Qing 
\*.m k-iHs with which we in England seek to adorn rnir churches, onr 
plinth* and our civil buildings. Neither have the Italians ever 
attempted finch a Revival aa the Model liiii: or the W id bulla, nod, 
geifcendly speaking, the revival of Creek Art, which at one time was so 
fii&trioimble with m and the Germans, i> utterly unknown to them. 
Whether freed Italy U to piAt through this atugc of Art* vet remains to 
be seen, Lei ns hope filie will benefit by the ev|>LTien«C of the other 
comitrii.^ of Eun'jpc, and that, she may also escape the Gothic mania, 
which i* proving su filial to real progress in Art. Tills, indeed* she may 
praMdy da* ns sha I ms no Medieval style of her own of which she bus 
any great miaou to lie proud ; niils/ss, indeed, it him old liapp. n, by one 
of those caprices which are only ton common in Art when once tt 
swerves from the true path, into mere copying, that the Italians should 
take it into the if bead* to borrow a French or English n-tyle* in return 
fur the strange specimens of bud Mcditeval Art we are now importing 50 
freely from Italy. 

If the Italians remain trite to theUMelvi*, no nation in Europe hoe 
so fine a chance of attaining prfcction in Ardikcritiral Art. Though 
tiie lfc Orders ” may not lie nppt cubic to all pur[*nflcR of ch iJ or 
oi&sUcal building". they arc m least the native product of the Italian 
•-nil t they arc suited io the rlinuite. and am hallowed by the cla¬ 
im ns of tile land, but they are nut the only elements of the art to 
which they belong* The misfortune of Italian Architecture was that 
its professors in the sixteenth century studied the remains of the 
temples—the domestic ami civil buildings had nearly all disappeared 
—till they became pedants Lei their unhand enthusiastic for the doc¬ 
trines of VitnivilM, whose wneit of knowhxlgt! and of tfttti feeling for 
iiii art tum rendered has iufiiionee so diAialrous wherever it Ims kea 
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fdt Thu conaeqotaicpe tras, that they not ffldy ppscri 1 *^ lbc u “ °J 
cwlEunii* for nil jJaras mid purpaas, but fixed their pteJpcrtiMi* fl,] “ 
i.l ,v exact form of their details hy cuiions which no one bus since Jand 
to dispute. All mil invention was thus pot u stop to, find originality 
could onlv he iittmued in lb -Msn of window-f minis or ponellmg*. mid 
minor onuuneote, which were turned * to the tender merci* of men 
who, freed from the wholesome check of conHtniciirfrMcesaity, tedght 
to j, rod nee effects by the Jnottt uncontrolled wildness of decorative 

titeiinlhy. , . _ , ,* 

Italy bus only to go kick tu tin) iii*pimtio»E which charactcrisi tw 

oistl of tbfi fifttenth ond tile dawn of the ris^uth twntmy* to hare ti}KHi 
them a stvlc which will be as IuantiM as it would he a^npriau in her 
wants and her elimate. if she will only attempt to revive the traditions 
uf 111,; gtent age which is hallowed hy the mcnioriis of [joundo da A nn 
uml Raphael, of Bramante, Sangallo, and even of Michael Angelo, she 
cannot so wrong* These men erred occasionally from inexperience, mid 
l«.tmt^ the system under which the an was conducted w tin* dap ww 
such as to render em.v:ess iiiijH>>sihle : Inu their aspirations were right, 
mid them was an itupraB of bWenas on their Works which lias W* 
since been a(irj«s«*l. 

Sinn; their time the history of Italian An muy In; simitnid op in a 
few wartLs. During the fifteenth ccnttiry it was original, appropriate* 
and grand : during the uiteeuth it became correct and elegant, though 
too often also tinctured wkh pedantry ; and in the seventeenth it broke 
out into caprice mid uffectatioiJ, till it became as bizarre a s it was 
tastehas, f Hiring the eighteenth it sank down to u umfonw level of 
timid iiidliovriiv,Us devoid of life as it b nf an. In the proa** ^oturj 
it has Uvn, if anything. French* Blit now that the country is ugum a 
nation, and lias a future I-for, it, it KMHiui to be seen what her Art 
will become* If the Italians are cnjuihle of freedom, and of naiicimil 
great mess, their Architecture cannot fail to lie a relies of whatever is 
great or good in tiasir character or institutions. 

[The AIoiierv Italian Style.— The above urgttnwot happily 
conceived and happily expressed, and is deserving of the student s 
particular and contemplative attention. As a matter of good sense 
alone it must sooner or later become clear to the mind of anyone that 
the Ci«qttt*«ntMte, ontbeir 0 WH Italian ground teeming with rd.ro of 
the put, and in the exhilarating inteBectunl air of their pwsi !'b^> 
phicol revolution, enjoyed a truly grand umhiteeturol opportunity. > bat 
they committed mutate* is matter of com»; but that they achicvid 
great anoOGSHea no one who reads lhb book can fail to **> an to 606 
with delight. Indeed, h priori philosophy may very fairly affirm that to 
sacrifice the claims of the Italian RetnuasancC in An to be won Inly 
regarded nsa genuine ami admirable Modern ktuopcmi Style is to tun tr 
mine the whole reputation of that Modem European intellect 
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brilliancy in hurtory tm one but a ftitdmia pcfflhmrt ronld even pfttend 
to dkpuL^ and whose astonishing vigour sourm lo las ill. iti thnas 
apparently latter days, only in ita robust youth. It was fnnn [uiljy aa 
the centre and fauns, that the light uf modern civilisation thm spread in 
Ei LI tlireniLOEJs — the civilisation of culture id pbce of KtijicrstitLmi* of 
commerce in place of eKinqnest, of freedom in place of oppression* That 
Italy haa not kept pcice with sente other nations in the development of 
nil that ishe initiated Lh not to lie wondered at: hut in her Arts, if 110 
more, let it always be ramemberad, it is to Italy that evjieciant youth 
from every other land in the world still takes its way, to acquits the 
happiest inspiration under the brightest sky. Ed.] 

[National Taste: Italian, French, English, American.—I t 
may he worth while to&uiggt^U with reference to ihe dosing lines of the 
authors armament above, this historical principle of national artistic 
evolution. The particular j-eriud iu its history when any nation will 
happen to assume, if ever, n leading attitude, mmt depend upon the 
nature of ihms i«tirtLcsitur eireamfimneet* of the community which 
constitute the taosv producing n national form of urt 03 Lise effect* 
Xow the condition of Europe, iutelJectind 3 y t socialty f arid commercially, 
in the fifteenth centniy was such that on kalian ground alone con Ed the 
gtmjtt* of Art arise and shine with a new light. Two copra ] nances 
followed j—Italy r^d: the lead in the movement of reform t and as t he 
luiris for tins movement, Italy accepted tin- remains of her own imtiipiity. 
The degree of artistic merit whi-ii was to i- - manifested in the new 
Italian mode would depend upon the peculiar dicmictcrisLics of the 
national mind, and hIjhi, of coiirae, upon (hi' iimnfluL of materia] 
cncoura^ i ic 11 capable of Urine supplied by iIlc public or private wealth 
of e he jH-ople, It was osit of all these lO-ojjeniLiiig conditions llmt the 
Art of the jjcrinnl came, exactly os we stv it But when, in prno-« of 
Time, this function uf Italy—as the founder of Modern Europe was 
fulfilled, was it not fnlfilk^I once for u]l ? Apjsm'mly yes. In u worth 
Italy In due course lost the leading place, and has ever since followed 
France. 

The rbe of Modern French Art may be diatloctly Lnu-eil to the 
energetic receptivity with which Uiiin France su soon embraced the new 
Litm mode* The *|tecml aptitude of this keen and vivudotta Tuition 
fur the jjerfonimiicc of imaginative work may lie mid to lie undiiipuk'd 
throughout Lite world, As eukjii, therefore, ns France Itecumc sufficiently 
instructed—by ludy—she tfiok the lend in all the Arte r md she Um 
kejit it ever since. Slow much longer it is to !>;■ retained depend*, Sinn, 
tip 1 ti iliu inevitable tendency of all acknowledg'd dominations towards 
exhaustion of power; and* secondly, upon ihe probability of some other 
competing nut ton being brought by the changing circLimstuiicM of the 
world into a new leadership on new ground. At present the chief 
danger to An generally amongst the French mms to U? the progress* of 
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dfonaiuK?; tlic facile flneimy of It, arid it* csijuisitfl touch, cannot lie 
denied : but the time fur mart ion, if only by decay, appeal? perhaps to 
tie coming, if it has not already come. 

The rival merits of Germany do not appear to Iw yet prominently in 
question : perhaps it mar be said that the very bat German architecture 
of the present day bus derived its iiutpimtiou directly from thu French t 
hut the question seems tola? a perfectly fair one, ia England tn 1 -l the 
nest to come to the front in Art ? This is not to be promptly answered 
in the affirmative : hnt let no one l« tor) hasty in delivering a negative 
opinion. If it 1» right to say tluit the dnintv French-La tins are 
drifting into loo effeminate art, are there any signs tluit the muscular 
u]id vigorous Etiglisli-Tcutoiis, so cloudy in the ascendant iti commence 
and politics, are in the course of a little time, by the same mad, to 
attain an ftfteetldancy in Art by some new nod more masculine develop¬ 
ment? There are "many who think such evidences tire distinctly 
iipjxnring, Tboiightftil Geimutis mill Italijins. and even frenchman 
themselves, ore already pleased to express a most significant satisfaction 
with tilt oit-wndlat of the English : and ill architecture esjwciallv, ill 
sjiite of our many ilisadvantages, such approval is by no means 
grudgingly accorded. 

** West Wild the tide of Empire holds iU way what shall «.• say id 
America? Practically the ease stands tints: (lie biding men in the 
I'nitcl States are Englishmen on tin- other side of a somewhat wii].; 
ferry ; indeed, Sew York seems to lie mfldh more in touch with I/mdon 
than Dublin is, or even Edinburgh, This being so, let Us olt*-rvc how 
distinctly the English peculiffltitfi* are Icing emphasised and intensified 
in the typical Transatlantic chattitcr, so that already the dm-trim- is 
recognised bv biding statesmen atid men of tiff airs that the future of 
England is k*t to be foretold liy studying the tdvance of America, 
11 uv we say that the Gothic vigour of the Teuton, puling nciiipuiy with 
the enTeebled refinement* of the Latin, tind collecting all its energies at 
lust on this Westward island of mim, lam simply been forced lo bridge 
the Atlantic Tor dlmw-ruom, and. amidst the expanding poteuriiitii its tif 
a truly new world, where the trammels of tnwlithm ore entirely shaken 
off. is of necessity exhibiting expanded powers? We do not rwjtdre lo 
took far into the frttnrc to see tluit the next cuiitury omst. work 
surprising changes in the culture mid wealth of the Anglo-Amcricsm 
nice ; and lo Bay tluit the effect upon the Arts—which always follow 
culture and wutlda—nwA to a certainty correspond, is lull n iTuhin* 
Moreover, no one who looks at the rapid progress which Art Ims been 
actimlly tanking in America since the war can, fail to see that the 
fnmul.it ion* of im American urtistir individuality are Isnng alnsuli laid, 
and the tmniis uf its phmouiw already recorded, tor the present the art- 
students from the great Western Continent come for their inspfrutmn to 
England and France » mid no doubt they must for some coiaidoruhle 
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time twit Ernie to do so; but, just m England has censed tong ago bo 
rely, els it once did, upon the Continent, so may America in due tituc 
toflra 10 rely, us it does now, upon Europe* Let us remember, for 
instance, how the accident (in u certain sense) of the High Cbnmh 
movement Ur might out in the Gothic Revival a wealth of native 
English artistic power which not only was umtp-^ted in other countries, 
but b stall iirtojibhiug to Lrtie critii-s amongst nuisdn*. TV hut i* to l*c 
the accident Iei Ainerica, and when it is to happen, it b not iic<*&siry to 
speculate upon ; if hlstoiy h to be ns history has been* tile hour mil 
come, idd the men. One thing, however, wo may at wiy rate venture to 
predict:—the new mode of Amftrim will not Iso m effieniimite 
m; ini h-stat ion, but a nsn^etkline one. Whet tier it will attain to the 
refinement of Prance and Italy is probably to 1 m doubted * but that at 
will emulate the muscular virility of England seems already euro.—E»*] 


X*—Rscot AncjiiTErrrms rs Italy, 

[When the political union of the Italian States was achieved under 
King Victor )jcamrel t and the nntio:i started on a new mrtcr, ihu 
influence of such a change could not but be fdt in the national archi¬ 
tecture, But, owing to the particular rireuntftaiicts j n wiiich the 
country had so long bsn pkeed, the effect of snub influence would l*v 
seine whut slowly developed, Italy vbb already the land of Amdemi^il 
Art jwtr mtlftam ; the population traded upon It, The reign of artistk 
tradition in the- public mind had not only been long established and 
firmly fettled* hut there was no immediate impulse at work to change its 
general policy. Even aucli n revolutionary tneiiHUre ais the overthrow i rf 
the absurd temporal power of the MLiJiivval Papacy* for example* did not 
carry with it in any material form snob a result m the abandonment of 
si Utdiivvjil KvsttEu of building, for no sack system had been in vogue. 
The mass of the educated population, no doubt, very booh begun to 
incline more and more towards the social and eoTiunerelal mnditiouti of 
England and Frauds, and indeed America; the railway and the meum- 
abij\ cheap (tosiuge and efcctrie telegraphy, would answer for that ; I mi. 
in respei t of the artistm dames ur the people those nations hnd mure to 
loam from Italy than to teach here However, it must eejtiiinly have 
eome biIhjuL in dne time, and in a short time, that building eulcrpr.be 
would man i fust itself in the Italian towns on the sumo lines us in 
Loudon and Paris ; and then there might make &s appeanuu-c a modifi¬ 
cation of traditional modes of design, Uy correspond with thk novel 
activity. And such hits been the case, nod lit tie else than this lias 
happened. 

Referring bu the question of the effect produced e hrengholit the world 
by the great industrial movement which is identified with Inreruaiiniiul 
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EkhibitionOt ii is manifest that in Italy there would be less that required 
to bo accomplished in that direction its regunk Ajtihkuctar.il Art than 
in any oilier untiiil ry—escep l France alone—fur Italy hod long been un 
fifknmvktlgd sanctuary uf the industrial urta in question. The musrer- 
pieces of her cwn IteiinLs^inee urtizuns wt i re ntnotigst bef ujuet VIlined 
possessions* The delved palaces of her eld families were often more 
full of the ornamcntaL than of the useful. Rut it bn enough to say that 
the to) nvenation uf her national vitality has assisted mubmliiedly In the 
nwJikfcming of Iter indiMrinl enterprise, and that iu course of time the 
Italian craftsmen must inevitably take on important* part in advancing 
the importance of all the decorative art*. 

EcdcsbsLicul building cannot tie said to have mode any particular 
sign in Italy, and with all respect we may suggest that the preprinting 
eudesuiseical edifices ware quite sufficient for the practical wants of the 
nation fora bug time to come. The most characteristic enterprise of 
the kind has heed Lite building in Romo of a demonstrative American 
Protestant Chnreh, from the design of Street uf London, a creditable 
work, of course H if judged hr the standard of that architect's peculiar 
proclivities hut parhip of mow questionable merit aa a mutter of 
foreign sdf-assUrrticiL The architects of tin? Eternal City, Inm peculiar 
pilose of feeling, genuine enough in its way, delivered an urgent protest 
against this rivalry of n foreign ImiUtlou-Ouriuc architect* and this 
building of uu Iniitatiun-Gotliic church, where Gothic men and manners 
were equally njiwdcomo and out of pis we. But tiro objection was 
necessarily overruled by law when perhaps it might have been sustained 
by gqfflj lfifite T and we may be content to rake it us a sign of the tinies 
that for once American puritan Man and English Bucerdotfilkm should 
hate sung the songs of Zion together by the waters of Babylon with so 
iniidi mutual eatiaffictiom 

The hulk of the new building in the Italian cities, sometimes carried 
out on ii large bcuIu, I ms been of the same commercial and occasionally 
inuniei|jol class m m other towns uf Europe, and the style has iMsen tlie 
established Mi dent European* Them lias been no need for mj general 
reform, or Indeed any local change. it cannot he said Unit mi advance 
in taste hm tweu achieved t it k enough now 1 if Italy follows Prance with 
credit: she docs tint lead ; even iu the Aria her Leadership is over long 
ago.—E d,] 


XL— iLLt^minoNS or Recent AnainricraiE in Italy. 

[A very few examples w ill in* sufficient to illustrate the 
of recent Italian work upon Italian gttmiti It ia no dunlit less ndirnd 
thim the corresponding work of the French, kiss thought fill than that ul 
the Iteniiitiis, »nd of conns/ more academical than that of the English. 
It also exhibits that leaning towards Room which has been chnn^tcrkLb 
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of tho I.miiil race in ancient os well as modern times, ami (Kpedaflj in 
the more sonny funds. 

The design of cite Fine Art (tnlierite At Rome (No. 7 <"-/) b one which 
h directed very aocoessfiiUj to the achievement of an effect of dmniity. 
simplicity, and repose* Thu exaggerated archway of oiitni-iacc 1 ray 
perhaps be put down to u little excosable ambition in the case of an 
Lx hi hit ion ISuikHii^ hat in other airaiunstancea the principle of the 
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triumphal nrt'li thus applied Ls always liaWfc to Im diargod with affec¬ 
tation as a set-off to its gntiMltittr The fault of fal» cohimimUoii is 
chrutu^mstic : to moke buttress of coHunna has a I ways been one of the 
nidiml hmlts of tliu Rcnaifismoe* The scnlptunkl accessaries lend a 
charm to the architecture which it is impossible to undetttnnd w hy the 
English should so syatcmriiiciillj ignore. One of tie timst argent 
rcipiironenta in practical amhiioeuire in England h the red notion of the 
cost of such ststnaiy; it is u mcra affectation cm the port of scol}itote to 
nmintuin a scale of prices which in prulribitivc; inexpensive art need not 
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be inferior art. and cheep figm^amng In Italy mid indeed in Fniiitv, 
Bddm and German* i* eertaiiUy ««t so. On the whole a wii t* 
acknowledged that the composition of tills Hi^de is iughlj mmlonwK. 

the bedding oil the Come at Rome -No. 7W is n charoctensie 
specimen of the more ordinary Indian work ol good class. 1 he spinous 



pediments over the openings are of conn* more showy than legitimate ; 
IS the same remark may be made with respect to several otltor featiin* 
in the composition : but in « “ Queen Anne " age we are not obliged to 
ilirow atones of this kind : and a good meretricioua design is certainly 
not to lie despised in Italy. 

The Victor Emanuel Gallery of Milan (No. 7»). although only 
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w juit we may cull an “ Arcade ” of ehoj*s 1 b an excellent example ot 
modern work. Here apijn the effort to produce a showy effect is 
muni tested. without tinultiaical reserve t but the fault is still only 
rfmniptwi tfin of the age. Purbajie it may t» observed, an an exercise in 
composition, that the position of the lower statuary in this example is 
piiticiilwh open to criticism, and that the introduction of Ionic capitals 
into the bnttrcrees (for su they really arc) seems to he almost a gmniwua 
Inconsistency.—E d.] 
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IKTROOUCTION. 

The difficulties which are met at every torn, when attempting 10 w^nim 
eonw t information with regard to the Mediaeval antiijuities of 
w increased tenfold when we corn* to examine the history of the 
Itviwissma* style*. The truth seems to l« tlwt up to n very recent 
|(CT j«d all architecture! tnvellens in ftpiin were so fascinated by the 
elvnmcc and pictuwsquejicss of the Moorish remains of (Iranadft uml 
jSeville, or Cordova, that tiny Wild not l» persuaded to lihik beyond: 
aiul Uwjk after look, frequently meet enperbty ilhwtr.iU.il, was published, 
not only in English awl French. hut even in Spanish, to fflorizatt there 
fascinating productions. By decrees the subject lias teen worn tlircnd- 
t uin .; mid it has also been discovered that at Cairn, and throughout 
Vmitolm, Pfflid*, and India, there are examples in the same style fur 
purer and far more worthy of Study Hun. the plaster plane* of the 
S p ankh Moors, The result of tills lets been timt recently sonic attention 
lui- been paid—though only in a uvndess, sketchy any—to dm Medieval 
aottputies of the country; and with tile materials now available a 
tolerably correct judgment may lie fanned, iioi only a* to the extent, bat 
ui the principal characteristics of tlic Gothic build mgs in die Pen- 
insnla! it will however 1w tiumy years before this mine is sufficiently 
worked out to induce explorers to turn their attention to the very 
unfashionable styles of Lite ltenaissanuc. No traveller him yet visited 
Spain vbo hud "sufficient knowledge of Architectttl* to enable him to 
discrimiimte lie tween what was goud and wlmt laid, or who had 
sufficiently enlarged view s on the subject to unable him to appreciate the 
relative value of tine different styles of Art now found In the country. 
We have twoks in abundance on the glories of the Alhambra und of 
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Moorish Art generally—we have latterly had sonic fine bursts of 
cnlhitsLiis ui shout tlnf Ctd + ami Gntlue Art hi Spfcto—hut lor tltc 
Rn-iun^miL‘f we are left to the prosy twaddle of Poiiz at the dry lest of 
Caen Bermudez, which* though eminently useful to thoR.- who have the 
buildings before their eyes, ore worths, from their deficiency in 
illustration^ for the purp^-s of stay-at-home explorers, Perhaps it nmy 
lie that ilitre arc gcnwl reasons for tills indifferent*:. It may bo that the 
S[uiniiir^ then twelves are :lh inartistic u* they art deficient in mmt more 
important i|iiitlitit^. Tlie Moor*. who occupied the south* were* wo 
know, eminently artistic in all they did t were some of the northern 
nations, who pwcrnttmU-fl the Ppiuis in the early untunes of the 

Christian era, and occupied, the Asturias and Old Castile; hut ns the 
one nice was expelled and the other absorbed, the Iberian element again 
mine to the surface, and, as it predominated, Art seems to Imre died out 
under the depressing influents of e^clnsivenesfl anil bigotry* Were the 
Iberians Semitic ?—or did they belong 10 some even harder nr less 
artistic race ? 

Whatever the cause, the result i« nearly certain that, in so far as 
the ReiiiibSsiiuX 1 is eon<vrned, it is only the fire:, burst of it that lb 
really worthy of nnuh attention. The first symptoms of the new style 
displayed themselves dnring that period of exultation and of pride 
that followed on tbt full of Granada, and the union of all Spain under 
llie glorious tutelage of Ferdinand and Tsatjetla. It coni i mod to 
flourish till nearly the death of Charles V. 1 G>- to 1SK>&—a [eriiwl 
during which tfpwth from her discovery of the New World* and the 
of her uionarehs a.- the greatest sovereign^ r^f Euruj-^ cniii- 
1 lined with the energy of the great men who then illnjaiukd bi-r 
councils, stood forward practically us the leading nation of Europe. 
Tbe enthusiasm and exultation of the first half of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury are well cxprt^l in the biuldings of that age, bnt they jxrLshed 
mulet the iron rale of Philip ll. During the feign of this monarch 
nothing wees thought of by him but she exLensiuii of his dominions? hy 
whatever means (his might be attained. The priesthood were bent on 
the ucrjmsitirui of dint power which the intolerance of the Span tab 
character and the dread of innovation emibkd them to ajoumolak* 
and tiie luity were engrossed in tlie pursuit of those riches which the 
discovers of the New World hud revealed to them. Art was not 
likely to fionrish in a nation so occupied ; mid the cold ar^lcdiitxd 
productions of Herrera me only too tmt a reflection of the Kimd! 
fruction of the national mind that could bo spared far Rtsch [itirpo&es. 
What Palladio mid Vignola did for Italian Art* Herrera 1 did for 
Spnukh, hut without the gcnLkau^ mid deguncc which chancterist l 
the works of thc&e two nrehiLrets. However grand or rich his works 
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may be, there is no bntOUt intend in theta ; and it w hinilv' to be 
woiittered at that tourists loot with indiffarenee on tlwir cold fommluy. 
The Spaniards themselves eotm tired of it, and in the seventeuuih 
century broke out into u wildness of style which out-lleruda the 
rttettcditie of Borromini or the most meretricious examples of Lias 
Louis Quatorw style. The forms then used were such as are now 
relegated to the carver and gilder, and no single instance of anything 
like grandeur of eomo^ptiioti con ire quoted. 

The Spaniard* distinguish these three epochs hv calling the dr* 
tjte P Interest#, or Bivetsniitb T s style—a term which perfectly represses 
the tJegnnt exuberance of their first efforts, extending from the fall of 
Gmnnda nearly to the abdication of Charles V. in 1565. The second, 
Which they «Jt the GreooRomano—heavy and pedantic, like its name 
—characterised the reign of Philip IT. and his two successors, lasting 
consequent! v down to the Enid d Ic of 11 lo seventeonti i century ■ Tho 
third, which the Spaniards dbstingEiish by the unproimnnaadile eogJio- 
intii of tliurripwresquc, from the name of t-be architect who was the 
chief nnthof of the monstrosities of his age, flourished for nearly a 
century, or say from about 1650 to 1760. During the hast hundred 
years they have done nothing worthy of being quoted; and it still 
remaiiiB to be seen whether the recent outbreak of the nation will loud 
to anything sufficiently lasting to encourage a revival of Art, Their 
recent resumption of « political position among the great nations of 
Kiiup. [tea been it that a yew or two ago it would b stb beat 

unphfloaopbkal to awtuae tlmt they might not achieve an artistic 
snerffis as gnat ns their political ; but recent events bavt dispelled 
even that irlemn of hope. What the fuLtire in&y bring forth no human 
Ifting rou foretell, but the previous history of the Hwriari mind by no 
means encourages sanguine views on thu subject of Art, and they cer¬ 
tainly have as yet shown no tendency towards development in that 
direction. 

[The “recent” events here alluded to are of course to be associated 
with the original date of writing.—Eu.] 
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CHAPTEB I. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ARCH tTECmm 

All the buildings of Ferdinand and Isabella jin. i T m far m we know, 
in the late Gothic Bfcjia, Sou Juan <k Im Reyes ut Toledo k as Gothic 
as Henrj YHA* Glmpd u l Westminster; «o is the Cuprite in which 
thfcj lie entomlied lit Granada, though tin; sarcophagi on which their 
effigies repose ura of an admitted Cinque-CEUta style ; Ihcit these were 
mode he Genoa, and Italy was then some fifty years in advance of 
Spain, Even in tbs time of Charles Y. we find a Gothic feeling 
prevailing, in ebuivhdjmlding at kost, to an extent that is rather 
startling* 

The Cathedral at Sakmattca, commenced in KGtfJs purely Gothic 
in style, though it betrays the Transition in our knowing the name of 
the architect who designed it. Gil de Houkuion, and that the work inus 
continued by his sou Rodrigo* after his death. We know, roo T that 
lheir work there was go much admired that they wen' select**! os the 
architects of the Cathedral of Segovia one of the largest and fim^t in 
all Spain ; which, Hough comincncel in 1535, and continued by Gil till 
his death, in 1&77, is so Gothic in all the parte tlmt he soperintendecL 
that it scarcely can I jo called a Renaissance work in any reaped. 

Almost the first work in which Renatesniicti feeling distinctly 
appears is the Cathedral at Granada, commenced in U>i% from designs 
by Iliego de .^iloe, and yet even this cun hardly be called more Cte.^iail 
than the ccntemficmiy church of St. Eustacbu ut Paris, Its plan m 
at first sight purely Gothic, bat, on closer txauiiiuiiion, it contains 
arrangement which &Kt not only novelties but improvement upon 
anything done before ; and such, that, if they laid I jeon fairly worked 
out. would liavu produced a church better fitted for the dignified per- 
formal hw of Roman Catholic rites tlmii anything which we have yet 
Been. Tlie centre aisle, which te 4<* foot wide, instead of terminating 
hi a mere apt* of the sum width, ^ [iinds into a dome 70 foot in 
diameter; beneath the centre of which, in a flood of light, ftlubda the 
high altar. The supfnrts of this dome nnr so numerous and so dte¬ 
tri huted 11 uit it might as easily have been const ructed I7n fret in dte* 
meter and of any height. No modern dome Is, in fact, bo coratrtx ■lively 
arranged ; and as it ws \a not proposed that there should bo any 
thoroughfare under it, or lhut it should lead to anything beyond, the 
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number of points of support which ok introduced, and thwr 
«mmwhat crowded, is a Wfty ratter than ft defect, U ll JJ“ 

urcK, said to be JH0 fwt 1 hiffb, into the body of the obmh i i.it.U a 
i, ntrt that the centre aWe, as it nil Spanish wthetoi* » b '"^ p 
by the oboir,ll» riste from the western entmr.™ would be 
Tlw uisl® on «teh side of tint eeutnil one lend to two gu w inn 
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’ iiltftti. which ohso Llieir viat» most artistically (Hid appropriately. 
The (inter rink forms an ambulatory round the whole bdldiiilf, nud 
communicates with nil the chapels which surround it. The ateiwdnd 


1 I'rotoMvif iliu (Hid tie werr rinlurted *Sw tm Itilft (***■»!« (tod wrlto 

it wi.ul.1 wm* Iho truth, brt I.« hn.*i uhnnt lh« All.itorLt.ra, "«t or« luu 

catnel it. t >iIh rif Ihi 1 L-lmwli htt'ffi ever e<tT Bi.mlc-ftmlfl to li/'K «* “b 0>mt 

betm pubti.lmL Among Hie buadruhi of tolmwtips «bu«h. 
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is 400 feet king by wide, and therefore of the first Haiss. m fur ns 
sbso is iXrtioertted ; and it has besides, tie splendid chapel in which the 
C’Liiliolic Kings lie buried. and a Sagrarto, or parish church* ion feet 
square, oil the right of the entrance* 

Looking at- irs plan only, this ss certainly one of the finest churobta 
in I'viiriHjv. It would Imj difficult to point out any other, in which 
the central aisle loads tip to the dome, so well pmportiojied to its 
dimensions, and to the dignity of the high altar width stands under 
it t or one where the side aisle* have a parpen and a meaning so per¬ 
fectly appropriate to the situation, and where the centre aisle has also 
its fnnetjon Go perfectly marked out and so well understood* All this 
being so, it is puzzling to know how it lius been so neglected. Is it 
tluiL the neighbouring Alhambra eclipsis its glories altogether r—or is 
it that its details sire so bad or so baldly drawn us to mar the effect of 
the very Iwmtiful plan mid urrangemems of the whole ? This silence 
etui hardly lie accounted for, hot no description of it appears In any 
modem book, and there is no drawing either of the exterior or interior, 
by which we cun really judge of its effect r Such dm wings m we do 
possess would lead us to suppose Ltiui the external form of the dome 
wjyt not pfenning. Thu facade h uniinish^i hut any photographs that 
tan lw procured give a pleasing impression of the elegance and purity 
of its dtsjiguu The PntSTta did Perdon (marked A on the Plan)* leading 
into the circular part of the choir, is certainly its rich a frpeirimeci of 
licnuissam-e Art as is to le found anywhere Its fciste is e|UL*tion- 
iihie, ns tine Roman Orders are need merely as oruumciits, without 
reference m constructive propriety ; hut the whole is so rkb, there is 
such an exulierance of ornament* and each a play of fancy, that in any 
other position it. con hi nut be pished over without remark* T he interior 
of the church (jiiibl have beauties whfch an architect would discover 
in spite of the whitewash which covers it, and in spile, too, of the 
gaudy colon ring of ics Moorish rival on the ucLghkroring hill, whkh has 
bo edijiwed it hitherto in the eyes of U jurist a j hut if they exist they have 

not ken remarked bv niiv of those who have written about Granada up 
■■ * 

to the present time. 

The Cuthodnd of dnen, like that of Granada, is siid to have been 
builL on the site of the great mosque of the city. It was coiniucnctd 
hi 1 i.j'25. by sin architect railed VaJifeMra, and is interesting from its 
plan king arranged in n manner peculiar U> HjiiiiEsh nit hod rate, hut nut 
found in any earlier example, though frequently afterwards, 1< is a 
fhiralklogram U00 ft, long by 17A in width, urmngod in liirte 
with a series of chapels, terond the outer one. Such an arrangement 
hitf neither the poetry nor grace of that id Granada, hut it may bo 
better suited to the incipient Claf&iral style which wjis then Udng 
introduced* I menially,, its architecture is of the same [uttero as that of 
Grenada* The pi m (Woodcut; Ho. 7») consist of four luilf-cultimuji of 
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tl^j Oorliithian Order, attached to the four aide* of a square pier, and 
over this is a block of the entablature, with Its frieze, cornice, *fce., 
spreading over like a great mushroom, and Insirtisi ically cutting off the 
pier-arches from their supports, If this entablature Inal been omitted, 
mu! the arc be* of th>_- great van !la sprung direct from the capitals of the 
pillars, their effect, from their size and ruJiuess* would have been 
extremely grand. In the centre there is a great domes which relieves 
their monotony, so that altogether it required very little to make the 
whole pt wmm g ^nd satisfactory ; hut white, or rather yellow, wash seems 
to have old iterated wliat heaolics it possessed! and to have increased the 
repugnance of tourists to study its peculiarity 

As the Ohnrch of Malaga is one of tlmse which artiste occasionally 

sketch, wo are able to form some idea of 
the effect uf the exterior of these hulf- 
Gothic, balf-Clanric buildings of this 
Thai nr Segovia is very simitar, though 
earlier in style. Their principal merit is 
that they are devoid of affectation : there 
nre uo pilasters or useless columns: but 
thdr outline wants variety, find the 
wiodowg are generally m small that they 
have w gloomy flatness which k seldom 
reHevid by bmtivsses or pinnacles to the 
extent it must have been in ms earlier age. 
Their facades wem always Intended to fie 
relieved by steeples, generally in pears ■ 
hot, as in these two instancy seldom 
finished « seldom, indeed, m even one quite 
completed, w it is, however, at Malaga 
n. c&***to***i*m* (Wuoiknt No. 70), The tnmsepfal vat* 

tmacta are frequently inorefnininate than 
those of the principal fu^idu, partly because the building wufl <Kwmm$A 
generally from the choir-cud* find purtlj because, being less ambitions, 
they were more managejibta lu this church, that shown in the 
Woodcut, mid called the Puerto de las Gadenfls, though unfinished, is a 
fair specimen of the style; and the whole flank of the building is as 
agreeably composed OR any of ius age* If it misses some of the 
1 leantk-s of Gothic, It )um ai least none of the falsities of the 
pseitdo-Clufiak:: and makes m regret that architects, Instead of 
following out what is here sketched, took to copying what was irrelevant 
and Uictess. 

The cathedral of Valladolid is m extension of that of -hieti in plan, 
and thoroughly Spanish iu all i\& mmgwmtx ; but having bam 
commenced in the reign of Philip II. r from designs by Giovanni 
d’Etarera, it is strictly Classical in nil its details. Its dimonsinyta are 
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very «n*«lerobK feeing 400 ft. hag hr 205 in width ■> and it w [0 
luive bad n tower *J0 ft, high at nob of its four angte. The interior 
is *-vcm ami simple; and, as far » «m 1* judged from the materials 
nvitdutile, a one of the moat effective, as it is one 0 f tlie hugest, 
i .inti ti, > of n> : sitnjik- in *n»agemeiit, grand in proportion, mud 

ornamented with taste, in spite of the meddling of Chttmguerra at a 
lou r age. 

Tbe second cathedral of Zaragoza, called Del Pilar, from jxifisessiiij; 


ti. 


tlie identical pilhir <*ti which the Virgin descended from heaven, is even 
liurgcr Hum tliat last discrital, being 4 :t’» ft, long iiy g £0 iu width, so 
■ 11 t ‘ovcr» nearly 1 ( 0 ,W ft. It mas. however, cotDcneoced at a baud 
oge ( 1677 ), by Francisco Herrera, coiitilined at various intervals by 
<1 lift Tent niriiitecu, and even now can hardly lie su'd to be ciunplett;, 

ft* aupeffldnl ilEnCMlnrta art- mt» . Madrid, is one «f Ike lw*al and mnjii Clin. 
qaenUy TCI 7 nearlj Wcotloftl with tWi plcte wrrj-ka of its ola«, but p.mctrt '1 
n.uiirSt, Paul's, naiitar (jlaoi uor arvAitoduraJ tinted* of 

> arreriMi', * ItrslHenln* y Bi-llezaa 4e any taA, 

&.p«iiiii,' no* in coaiae or puUu»ijuti at 1 
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ilthou^li Mfflts«ing elements of g»ndem* about it. thc fnUi! clTwts of 
bad taste aw everywhere so apparent that its design h wry ™ w <^ ® 

lti dimensions and of the it bold* » tbe ^ 

*M*ued modem cbtiit'li in Spain. Esrermdly, thoynacm^ * 
iluit it lias no dome of central point of sufficient. sire lrt ^ lt l 
SliaareDna and flatness of the dwigm Tli« “Otari dome being m lj 
tbe one great invention of the Benaissnu* archil and the one point 



eth frmL, <rf Uw <kdhhll*l *1 VitLidl]IW T Fmu Frau* ■ YUir*/ SceJa lerf *U 13ucb* 


wliidi fairly tihnllengisJ eoni]iuri*t>ii with anything in Meduftvnt An, it 
is the feature which give* such dignity externally to St, P«*er\ 
St. PonTa, and other elutrchos of tin? same diiss ; it is couse* jtieiiiLly 
sidly missed litre, and its pku* w*mlri not bare limi supplied by Uhj 
four towers which new intended to li&ce odimnsJ its tvii^k*. <>tiu only 
of tfjujMs juts been carried ns high ns the third storey : the rest art.' only 
u f tbe height of ilia roof, and do not anthe*: to relieve tbe flatness which 
is inherent in tbe few openings end unbroken line of walls so common in 
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S|untsh buildings. In ihk respect tJj# Gothic Seo —as the other 
Cjthudral of Kumgcnui m called—i& mom fortunate, Jt hm one complete 
tower of CiiKjiit^rno design (Woodcut No. 6S)> and which may be 
icHLSrL.ltfml ns a typical specimen of the cam |u nit.* of Spain of UiiBagc* 
Though not, (terfoet, either in outline or in detail, it avoids many of the 
ilefttfs which urchiktfE--? too frctpiently fall into in designing buddings 
with great vertical dimen¬ 
sions in a style where hori- 
Eon tnl feature* e?*etiti&fly 
prevail. The rusticated 
boremcmt k solid and well 
proportioned; the iiesJL 
Blurry also is without open- 
hip and without an Order, 
properly m railed - and the 
two others gradually in¬ 
crease in ligbtrusa as they 
*a&cend. It- it> very doubtful 
whether the [eriniuaiion we 
now goo is tlmt originally 
designed, but the effect ta 
not nngmccfulp and ovoid* 
the common defect of 
placing a dome on so tall u 
budding, where it always 
ap[ieaft* low and or 

of adding a spire whose 
Jkica can letrdly ho made 
to accord with the forma of 
C Utensil Art. This tower 
wo? commenced in lire year 
J from the design* of 
a Roman architect., J, R, 

Contiui, who wus also the 
arohiteet of the Hospital of 
Muntsemt, Its height is 
about tfrtn ft. English, 

In the '‘hunch of San Andrew as Madrid \> :i rluijvl m Sun Isidro, a 
*iint famous hm% though scarcdf tnawn elsewhere It wm erected by 
Philip IV. and Charles II. at the very end of the Boventectttb wntuiy, 
arid is a very fair specimen of the style of nrnn mentation in the churches 
of this epoch. Rich and gorgeous they ecrfcumly are* ami generally also 
freer from fault* of csaggemtimi than their Italian congeners, but they 
are not tv lI isfailcry a* a wholes and though grand, even It may he said 
pikkinl r they seldom produce tin idTvct uf sotenmity m definable iu a 
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diureh, though their tirnihgvTnenls art never s«<‘h as to admit of tlicir 
bein'' taken for anything else. 

The principal defect « that, in the first place, they are ovor-oma- 
mentetl. every part king covered, with mouldings or panellings. tuw 
tiies*; generally tuse ltuoLed with colour. But a worse defect than thin is 
lhut the ornaments generally are in yitt bad taate. The totej 
afforded by plaster allowing the artist to run wild in life decoctions, and 
having no restraint of construction, when seised with a hankering after 
novelty. it* require* a degree of restraint and self-control which tew 
architects can exercise, not to indulge in too exuberant decoration. 


%'ifcW ilf Etet U»4llr4lf*l tW3 htpr U Pamermk, 


Perha ps the most redeeming feature of Spanish churches are the 
steeples with which they are almost in variably adorn «L In Indy there 
hi s anely an instance in the Renaissance rimes where the campanile is 
BUDCfflsfailj wedded to the body of the building. In nwst instances they 
are entirely detached, or, when in juxtaposition, thdr pfcunnus wad 
Bmit height are rather destructive than otherwise 10 the elTuct of the 
building. In France there is scarcely a single example of a Buoxsafnl 
Renaissance rtccpte, There are western lowers at St, Sulpiw and St, 
Vincent de Paul. Ifflt even ihi* can hardly 1 * called p-iiLirkablc, and 
they are exceptional, and not such teaiun* «a will l«ar examination by 
themselves. The Hpcniarda, on the other hand, never Horn to have 
thought a design complete without two or four steeple king nUia-lad 
to it, and these very often were of great beauty of design. The example 
«t Malaga, quoted above (,Woodcut Xo. TV)* ami that of the 800 at 
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seventeenth 

stillin'pi 


Zaragoza (\\ oodeut Xo, 8a ) p Eire fair average fptcLiueas of the djiK-v 
They are found [attached to every church und every con vent In Spain* 
and not only give a peculiar local character to the kmfejupc, bat 
produce, in fad, by far the most phasing effects of Architectural Art isi 
that country* 

Perhaps the must pleas¬ 
ing group of steeples to be 
round Iti Spain is that which 
adorns the Cathedral of 
Santiago, The facade of 
the chnrdi, it is true, was 
built Jis Into m I7tt r and 
will nut therefore bear ex* 
jimimitmu ; hut its general 
outline m m pkinrc^piu, It 
fits so pleasingly w iih the 
old cloister, which is two 
centuries earlier, and these, 
with the steeples, imike tip a 
group of blindings so pie- 
Htresque in outline nml so 
gorgeous iti details, that he 
must indeed be severe in 
taste who cull riiist tliefned- 
nation f such an aa^embbgtj 
of buildings. There are 
other apedonea* at Xcrca, at 
Carmoiw, and at other pliftecs, 
where their tall spires give 
a character to the outline of 
the towns m beautiful us 
it is truly local am] Spanish. 

In is of eoum tract that 
during the 
eighteenth 

Spanish architects dir] build 
steeples which were as fright* 
fn] n$ can well lie ootitieivod; 
but thisse wore certainly the 


exception, and then tl was 11 TWrefu» aw, Zin^a*. FfmIMi*. 
only in ihe depth of their 

architectural Dark Ages. .V* u general rule, the steeple is the feature nf 
tlseir churches which they managed with the must euotxs^ and which 
m** the greatest niuotmi of dmracter, not only to their churches ben ra 
their tow™, from whatever joint of view we look at them* 
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THE ESOVBIAL. 

What Tenaiill© is to Fniflpe and to the history of Fnrach Bcnai** 
sauce Architecture, Lite Eactiriut is W Spun and w lta arehu^nni 
historv Tiicv tuv both of them the greatest and most Mibcnd* 
nf tin* national will in this direction, and the beat exponents of the 
tu*rv of the duv in which they were erected. The Spamsli ^iiiuplu, 
however, is. <* tieurfy ns may he, a centray older than its mid. having 

been commenced in 15BS, it Es in **?%”? 

Philip |] 1 , u the battle of St. Quentin, and, Ute Versailles, it had tw 

«dut«A» the original designs having b*n furnished hy 

of Tutedo. but t!i* actual execution being the work of the celehruted 

Herrera. who succeeded on the death of the ««g inal “^bitect, which 

'"'Vtrnoi poaiblo to establish any very exact pmillol between the two 
buildings which were erected for stick dartmifar purpose*. Ysnifl* 
was desizned as the residence of a guy ami brilliant court, and a theatrical 
dunxd in the Uufr yard was suld^l only us the pendent to the more 
important Tlusitru, which was an indispensable adjunct to stu b a fttouct. 
The Es-Urial was the splendid alw& of a great but gloomy desp« 
wlierettfc thtudi wan the principal and gTiind^T. failure df thedtaign* 
and the abodes of priests occupied lltc places which at V eranlles were 

a^ropriaied to ocwrtiet^ * . , T **,, 

1 AhjtsitwinrallT, tow, it mmi be observed that the disifn of Yemilbs 
is tfholiv external; all its bravery * on its face, and looks outwards : 
whUe whatever there is «f grandeur or elegance in the Spmish i sample 
must Is; looked for in the courtyards. or iti the church which forms the 
centre of the whole composition. Externally the building is little letter 
than „ great granite barrack, and, tl magi» Hie tapida «h** make seme 
pretension to architectural design, it is of the most commonplacecharacter, 

! sens ihlc only on the plea that it is u screen—a shell, in fuel—to contain 

a noble keniel bmide. ... _ 

Every modem author, in describing this building, begins by iiawnuiL 
that the of th* design whs to represent the gridiron on which 

r>s. Lawrem t! suffered martyrdom. T(weigh ilia conceit is clever, it hardly 
iectns tenable, inasmuch pa any one "ho looks ut tbs pk'tures of the 
martyrdom of the saint which are contemporary with the building of the 
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palace* will see that their conception of the instrument of torture ttBed 
for the ixica&iou was an iron bedstead, very appropriate for the |rtirpuse, 
hot m unlike our iiotiun uf n gridiron as it ifi unlike tile plan of the 
EgcuriaL The whole story seems a mistaken invention of n inter dale. 

Ik this ns it may, the poem! conception of ihc building k singularly 
grand and appropriate. The great fatale, with it* three mU-p«jportioiwd 
entrances* md Sts two Hanking lowers, is just sufficiently broken for 
effect, and is well-proport ioned lush llh to height ant length; for though 



only one half the length of tile garden facade at VeimilEts, ii is ml only 
higher, but very much more broken in outline. 

frothing can he grander than the airangumetit iff the central entrance, 
loading to a wdbproportiuiied atrium in front of the great Itasilbi, anil 
having ou the right hum) the Cotegio, on the left the iumiLLHlcry, tavond 
which is ilie putaoe* whirls culminates in the suite npurt penis, farther on 
and immediately behind the high ulunv fror can anything be modi 


1 Sir pfcn UlO till£1^1 ITJJ^ b ttfl tM Bli >rt li^M, Mil n-1 K pkWftl nil Hit- viowu lire 
paUfebftf wlik-Hi cuts Irt depexy^! an nol mucts mo* iiufrmtfthy* 
eli Lier for eemvtuewof detail wiUmcti- 
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butter tbiin tJie four smaller coart* of tlie college, leading up the grandest 
court of tlte whole building, and on the other side the gradual increase 
of magnificence to the great court of tlus | wince, mid theiit* to the suite 
apartments. Rut the crowning Iteanty of the whole arrangement it, that 
through all and above all rises the church with its dome and two western 
towers, giv in n dignity and point to the whole, and supplying that feature 
the want of which is so painfully fell at VowiHea ami the Tnilcrics- In 
the entire design of the tiseuriul it cannot he said that there is one single 




hi. Liir4.'»*eje Vicn 4 Uk- LscufLal. Vhmw a ftt**tbg tijr 1 k liuberu* H. A. 


future which is hi l he wrung place, or which could be omitted witboat 
Uj& to the general effect* or one which is not perfectly proportioned not 
only to its place, but it \m to the relative inflne&ee it miss intended it 
should have on ih& whole design. Yet with all this it intist !«.■ coiifc&Md 
t.tut the Esc ami is u failure in an arelmvcumil sense; ngratwnccptioii 
iuis* in fnc^ been nUcrly desfroyed by the way in which it ItLUa been 
carried out* 

The hir,ude T which extend* to G no ft, in length, i* mined by the 
number of small windows which crowd it everywhere, Being really 
five storeys in height throughout, mul seven, with mi rittic, in the 
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t) CTitn% the first five are comprehended in the height of Lite Dorter 
Order of the central portico, though there Me only three between tike 
piling but one is added in the basement on either side of tike 
central Mock* and another takes in the height of the entablature of 
the Order; the remaining two are oomprisod in an attic. All this h 
had enough, but it is made worse by the amid! sise of these window* 
and the want of appropriate dressings* which gives an air of mennm^ 
to the whole which the size of the fatale milier add* to than dimi* 
jmlm. If all these amaD windows were nvc&mtj for the internal 
amingeinenU. us no doubt they wen.% the introinctioa of Om Order at 

u] I nets an nn|anlonahle aiisuihe, and two bold mat#*. 1 *,, like towers, 



flanking the entrance* would have given it all the iiitiwrtanct! required* 
without incongruity* The angle towers* though well planed and well 
proportioned, require some further ornament* cspe^tally in the upper 
storeys, to give them dignity : they are dcaigiifld Merely like private 
dwelling-hum^ three windows wide and nine storeys high. 13 lo 
flunks of the 3mlhling are nothing room tluin plain granite walls, 
pierced with five storey* of unomameiiicd &|uare windows* with as 
little design and us little ornament as one generally finds hi a ^l fl n- 
cheater mLton-mill* Where this extends over iiSn ft. tlte effwjt h most 
nnple^mg* especially art by tt little grouping uf the windows, and a few 
alight project Ion*, it might, easily have been avoided. 

The atrium in front of the church* which, from the plan, we would 
expect to he the richest and roost effective feature in the design* is 
yoj<- r 0 
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nriiwd from the -mine cause. On the .right and left hand (hero is 
nothing but a plain ffsrtmydifca building* five storeys in height, with 
the further singular disadvantage that, a*s the ground slopes upward* 
towards tb?& entrance of the churcJn the string courses and cornice 
follow the busline; but rite whidow-btfids are horizontal, and each 
fKLLr men a Little over the next, *o ha to follow the rake of the string. 
In no modern building is there go dtmttj and so disagreeable a make¬ 
shift its tliis. The Hen of the architect evidently was, tint by the 
plainness of the flunks he could enhance the mimosa of I lie jn>rch of 
theehnruh—n dmasy theatrical trick, which wag mm to fail. It is as 
if u lady were to put a blanket over her shoulders instead of a *lmwl 
in order to enhance the rich ness of her dress. If the side* of this 
court had been arcaded, Like the great dolsier, and hud there been an 
appropriate entrance m either hand to the College and to the Palace, 
it wonld tmvo been a restdniri&n of the old and IvauiiM feature of an 
atrium which modem churches luck most sadly. An it is, the architect 
bus actually been at the pain* to provide an tmdcrgroTnid common i- 
cuiiun Ijetween the two rides of the building, in order not to break the 
auifbrm ugliness of i\m elocution. 

The seven email courts, cadi about fiu ft. S'jtutre, art: nut remark¬ 
able m architect Tint designs. They have each three tiurs uf arcades* 
one over the other, very plain and very unobjectionable* The- Palace 
Court luib on three sides an oreads with a Done Order In Tory good 
proportion* above which is a gallery with wpiure-heiidcd windows in 
[huh-I*. The most inngnifirant feature in iho whole, however, la the 
Court of the College, aksut 140 ft, sijnare* with an arcaded cloister* in 
two storeys running round its fonr rides. There is a garden in the 
centre, with a fountain: and the whole is m well pmpnrtiunidj and of 
such dimensions, that then: is scarcely any cortile hi un Italian palace 
to ouiiiporc with Lliie, Its one defect, and it applies to ail the courts 
here, is that they arc approached only threngb email doorways: and 
these not- ui the centre of the sides, but either lii the angles of the 
courts or ttnBymrostrieaUy on mm part of the rides? consequently 
the court* dn nut produce any grand united effect, which they might 
ooril y hunt been made to do* Each h independent of the other, 
nitri no vista or general conception of the whole c*a lie anywhere 
obtained* 

The great feature of the group, however* is the Church \ and 
whether we ecutsider it with reference to its dimension* or to the 
grandeur of it* design, it deserves to rank m ©no of the great Renais¬ 
sance churches of Eurejse. 

tih diligjnsionfl. lls far m they can be nude old from sudi plsrns jls 
arc available* are 340 ft T cart and wi-si „ by 200 north and southland 

it covers about 70,non square feat. The dome is fin ft* in diameter 
internally* or k*s than that of the Pa nth win at Paris, bat is single, 
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ant] uf much simpler eoretraction. Externally, the fapwle is not very 
trulls 1 kubte, hut there is nothing to offend good taste. It express 
perfectly the intennd *mujgeiiicflto T aid wiih Its two flanking towers, w 
i|iiiie its imposing lift the ilimetmoits of the atrium require or would 
udruit of. 

Internally, there m in front a gnlkry extending across the chureli* 
similar to that of St. Peter's an Jtoinu, ami which may have sugg^sutl 
enolt ati armngemont to Mivlemo* Passing this* you come to a failure 
wholly Spanish, and which probably no oilier chinch pofl&e&efi, though 
One that* it is much u> lx? regretted. Wits not often repeated. In order 
to urcdcnttanil [his, it luinst k- nrollected that it is an essentia] fixture 
in Spanish ecd^iolngical amngenients that the choir should occupy 
the centre of ilia nave, faring the altar, mid in most casus blocking it 
Tip atid destroying the vista and general proportions of the building. 
In the Church of the Eguurlul, and there only, has this arrangement 
k-on preserved wkhoot detriwut to the arehitecture, inasmuch as 
yon enter under the “ Coro," through a low apartment divided bj piers 
into three aisles, mid which is practically 1.00 ft, long by the whole 
width of the chinch, Being imperfectly lighted, almost gloomy in fact* 
tlic dimensions and splendour of the church itself ere immensely 
ctdiamxd by this cavernous eutnmttL Beyond this [he church is Hqtiare 
in plan, arid divided, by the four great piers of the dome and the archie 
tlscy sustain, into a llreek geeks in consttmetlan. TJio proportioEis of the 
duiredj are good, and (lie details of the Doric Order, with which it is 
ornamental, are simple and unobtrusive, but on a scale designed for 
external urohiteetnrevnud with details so large and ^told jis to he wholly 
tnumbed for internal purposes, and which contrast most imploringly 
with the richness of the high altar, and the frescoe* and clecoratiorts of 
the roof they support. This is indeed the gnat defect of the whole 
building, a* carried out. The roof of the u Coro ,T was richly printed by 
Luca Giordano. The Kitahhi of the high altur is rich and elaborate in 
decoration, m is the Cupille Major in almost nil 8jKiiiish cathedral. 
The pavement is of the richest marbles, and all tins control 
uiLjdtiiiSingly with the plain simple architecture of the £UpjHjrta uf the 
dome* Either these ought to have been taken m the keynote uf the 
POmpoflitioii, or they ought to have lmn decorated in harmony with 
I he rest. 

So lunch lias Iran written, and from such different points of view, 
with regard to this a eighth wonder of the world/’ that it is diflieulfc to 
form an impartial judgment regarding it H In dimensions it is about 
half the rire* of Versailles, less than the Caserta at Naples, and not m 
large nssomc of eIiu Austrian win vents ; but it is quite large enough for 
any palatini effect, and K m the whole, as porpoaolilm and as well- 
proportioned a design ns is to k found in any jidsu-c in modem timet* 
Its defects nrv tbo* inherent in the style, consisting in the employment 
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of an l4 0rder M where it was not wanted cither for oonsmictivc or 
militariati purpose Bnd*rhfire it suggested neither; but whet in worse 
than this is that it displays everywhere that absence of thought which 
must prevail where one man drawn everything on a board before a siotie 
is laid, and, in this instance, iiiteiiftiMl by its being built in granite, 
which prevented u more lavish employment of ornament, or greater 
freedom in deigning the details, which make the monotony of parts 
more painfully apparent in this thnu in almost any other design of 
modern times* 

The number of windows with which it is pierced externally would 
not lave been a defect if they had been grouped, or had the wall been 
surmounted by a canricione, or any of the oidhmiy devices used to give 
it character; but its prosaic, factory-like forms are all the more offensive 
teauise of the Disgmficenee of the church, and other internal features 
which lire seen from the outside. Internally* though the conception ta 
every where good,, it is so marred by defects in execution, that, not with¬ 
standing the beauty of some part*, the whole must Ijc considered us a 
failure; bat it is one of the grandest* as it is certainly the gloomiest 
palates of modt-m times. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SECULAR ARCHITECTURE. 

It is a relief to turn back from the granite coldness of t-lie monkish 
Kscurial to the secular nr semi-secular buildings of the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and to revel awhile in the lawless exuberance with 
wiiidi the Spaniards expressed their joy at tluj expulsion of the Moors 
and the discover}- of the New World, 

One of the carlitssl, ns well tis one of the most uiijKirttiiil, under¬ 
takings of tiie 6rst half of the sixteenth isntury was the building, or 
rather rebuilding, of lIhj University of Alcala, by the celebrated Cardinal 
Ciantros or Xinterns. Ik* so enlarged the buGia of the school which 
formerly existed there, that shortly ufLorwunls it fiecaiuc the second 
University of Spain, and almost a, rival to Salamanca, The building was 
commenced apparently about the year 15Hi, under the sttpurintoudencO 
of Pedro Cum tel, and couthmed to about the vuir lfifid, by Rodrigo Gil 
UonUnion, arid other architects of the period. * 

Fbe priori [»l farads of the University is a fair specimen, though not 
the bust, of the style of the day, It? ornament is rich and exuberant, 
uml, if not in the best taste, like many other Spanish fa^idt,« t it is solid 
towards the lose, and has an open arcaded storey at the top. which is 
certainly one of Lfie most pleasing architectural features that win ta 
applied to Palatial Architecture, giving %btmas combined with shadow 
exactly where they are wanted for effect, nml where they cun Iw supplied 
without any apparent interference with solidity. Except, indeed, in 
buildings of the very mniiatuetiLd class, an anutlv under the n»f is 
u more legitimate way of giving shadow tluiii a deeply-projecting 
cornice, and » thought Lite early flponisli architects, who consequently 
employed this fait tire everywhere, and generally with the most pleasing 
effect. 

Internally, the arrangements nf the building do not seem designed 
for architectural effect so much as for convenience, though there am 
three cloistered courts, one of which is of very cmtsldeniUe magnificence, 
and the two smeller ones are also well worthy of attention. As arebi- 
tectnmi specimens, they do nut equal the Court of tlie Arebiepistoiwl 
Pulnoe, which Wongs to the same age, and is extremely Uaniijfiil in its 
details, m may lie seen from the Annexed elevation of part of the edifice. 
Tile details of thu bracket lupibiia of the upper storey nre as pleasing 
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Hp-cituvns its Jirv to lx 1 found anywhere of ft form which wiis felt to l“i 
iiitliapetmUe for tho hucui&iful mnwing out of the widdy-spaccd STStftii] 
of gnpportd which wiu then Iming introduced, and would be felt la be ao 
HOW kid WL- nut finnh rampMely into the groove of believing tbnt 
what is Classical and established must be latter than what is new or 
original. Still, a bracket capital h it d«idenitum in Andatet^a^and 
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is one the 5|xLtiish ardiitects wppe lei a fair way of supplying w hen the 
Unwind school of Herrem put a stop to progress hi this or any other 
direction, The JUlIuliis tried it at a Tory much earlier age. At 
Tuiudh bud elsewhere we find them as early aft tlje tw elfth century, l mi 
never Etfier the Revival in the fifteenth. It dues nut setiu to have 


’ * Afriiitetvtnrft ^Ivilt t4 Jornentj^uiV foL Ftirin, I8SS. 
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damned to the FrvtK.h architects that Mich a thing was wanted* in slum* 
Architecture at least, nor have any of the northern nut ions attempted it: 
hnt the extreme dugani.* anil ecnvcriieiice of this fora is shown by the 
universal praefcieo of Buptcra archititu*. and the kimij with winch it 
may k L ornamented, and rendered ornamental, proves tlint its study will 
am ply reward any true who w ill turn hifl attention to it. As a basis, ho 
will hardly find better objects of study than the ^ptuiiLi examples of the 
early part of the sixteenth century. 



Thera is one State Apartment in the UrnwreHy, calk'd the Fhrummfo, 
wine]i deserves attention not only for its intrinsic 3tcautY> hut from its 
king hi ewHithtllf Spanish in design. The roof is of richly carved 
woodwork in poiiah* in a style borrowed from the floors, and here 
railed " ArteBOondo,** of which there is allot hep—perhaps more Wili iL til 
—specimen in the chapel, Bind under which is the 14 1 rim or cenoLuph 
of the snail Cardinal. There are many—there were lmmkrksa— 
emmplea of the same sort of work in various [Minn of ^latin, ail Wticiful. 
and nil resembling this one more or less, though no two are exactly alike, 
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Under lIiLs rmtf is an elegant tango of nidus, in the bejiULifnl Phteresque 
style of that liny.and tlw tmsaivp draperies Mow are perhape na happy u 
RKxle of ornamenting ilie lower pan# of the walla of stidi a n*om n* cun 
well be conceived. 

In the monastery of Lnpinna there la a cloistered court (Woodcut 

No. 8S!j fiimiiur in de- 
sign to tbit ut Alcala, 
btiteven grander, being 
four storeys in heights 
each gallery being 
lighter than the one 
below It, and m ar¬ 
ranged us to gfee the 
mpeameooof atiiliciGNt 
strength, combi ned 
with n lightness and 
degunoe peculiarly Ap¬ 
propriate lu Dnmestic 
Architecture* uspociaBj 
when employed inter¬ 
nally, Lis it is here. On 
the exterior of a I mild- 
mg snob galleries would 
be too light for effect, 
hut round u small conk 
it k not 6u s: and an 
this respect the Spanish 
aruhitecta have been 
fair more h&ppy than 
their Italian brethren. 
Tin? latter were always 
thinking of and re¬ 
producing the amides 
of the Amphitheatre; 
the Spaniards were 

following a Moorish or 

ifl P Vifw tn Uto CWita*r u Luplum, Fojm YUlt AmLt. MedLm ill desiLTIlf till 

the Italian fashions 

pat a stop to their originality, mid in to doing destroy**! alab their 
elegance* 

k must he admitted, however, tha! some check was winded 10 the 
ubemnee of fancy in which the Spmtaisfc settled im'linenI to indulge 
at this age. It is almost impossible not to bu cbnrmed with the richness 

of tho Patio in the iCKvitlod Palace of the Infanta, at Ximigoza, hot, at 

ihe saw time* not to fed that* though suited for ivory-carving or 
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<5*1 ditot work, Architecture m applied k unworthy of the name, oron 
in its Domestic fonn, though there is fur less elevation and purity 
denuded tl nm in temples or ho i [dings devoted to higher purpurea. 



Them are not, it most eonft^k^K many example* of such wildrora 
»■* tlabtp Init many of the Lupinim style* There ifi, fur botiince. a stair- 
vu>e in the Hospital uf Ninta Cnia p in Toledo* which almost BtLrpussc* it. 
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But it must also be admitted t£at the Spanish mind was alnu*: a* 
fmineti tly tempted t« luxuriate in a Judf-Gothic, hal f-Clusaitatl style, n» 
in the Palace of the Bakes of Infantafo, at GuadalajaW, Hi Btofgw. 
Vulluddid, and fifiv other pint** that, might lie quoted, where we are 
mot,, astonished by the ricbu«@ of the decoration than.ddighted at tt* 
elajttnue: but. even In it* worst pine*, this emhewnt style is far 
preferable to the cold, tome mediocrity of live succeeding age. and Over. ‘ 
are [JwttVB, at least, sutne parts which may lie uffitsurvwUy admired. lit 
foot, whatever an edifice mas erected or repainri during the first half of 
tbu sixteenth century, wo are almost certain to fall on details of the lwt 
sort. and for any but the very highest purposes of Art, it would be 
difficult to find a style more appropriate than this ia. 




Tiw buildings described in the last few paragraphs may all be 
considered as proviuchl MiiinpUiS, where the Spanish wnhit^U followed 

ml thdr own peculiar ideas of 
\\)ml Ut tisk issa nee Architecture 
should lie, uninfluenced by either 
Italian designs* or the knowledge 
of uluit had hwu dokic clsewhtob. 
This was hardly the ease with the 
building erected for the Cortrt T 
of which ji notable example \* 
found in the Pike aid joining 
i. that of the Moorish Kings, its the 
^ Alhambra, and which Gbarfea V* 

4 rammtoced for bio own i**i- 
1 | | 1 deuce about the year 1527* ft™ 

41 dgugiu by the Spanish architocL 

01, l-Ln,ofil,rSW*rt.-mi*rLM C. >Q tl» AltuBduL LllOUgb tilt mHCRpui 

Soklfl IW V- L kfto-lto D 

jKirt of wbnt we now sec appears 
to huvo ltfcn erected by Bernigueta It unfortunately suffers* as any 
qnaai^Cliiasi^l build Lug must- do, from Its inundate proximity to the 
Athambiu and la aba much abused, Ixcunre it is awntai that some 
portion of the Moorish Palace was .polled down to make room for it. 
TbiB, however, in mom than doubtful i for it is by no inv&m certain t-hai 
iIm- Alhambra wmtever finished* or intended i« I.-j ho, on u unifunn |Juri : 
mid the nkodo In which one angle of the new PilIiw w:ns cut off, in 
order not to interfere with the old buildings, is in itself auiftctciit to 




refute the calumny. 

As it now stands, tht- building is very nearly m exact ;&pwn.\ 5iu:» Ft. 
viu.dk wav, with a circular court in tl eg centre a little 3 c® than 3 on ft, rei 
diameter. The basement is m nearly ns may I so half the height (SB ft,), 
very boldly rnsticaUd* anil contains a mHmuune w ith circular windows, 
AEunilur nmugenwut of irindoM prevails in the upper motcy externally* 
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hut was meant only tu light and ventilate die state apartments. The 
Chder of the basement is Dorie-of the npper Storey, Ionic—neither 
ward with ranch poritr, but combined with bo tnttch ornament, raid that 
of so efcgu* a class, that the effect of the whole is cstrtaody plgu*itig. 
Except in the centre of cnch face, the Orders are almost entirely 
sal Mjnl tnntoil to the ornamentation of the eanatructive details of the 
' raiding, such as the window-drcssingl, panelling* and sculptured 
decoration; and where this is the wise their introduction is «ddem 
offensive, in the interior, the circular gallery is anpporied t'J Sl 14,11 
Doric Order on the ground door, on which stands an ionic Order of 
little more tlmn half its insight, a proportion which prevents any idea of 
weakness iii the stipporta. 

The PhW never was finished, so that we cannot judge of tint tiukIl* 
in whit'ls it was proposed to uraattent the principal rooms, nor do wi? 
know wluit the ftirm of the roof would lmve been externally ; hut, as it 
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stands, it may certainly be regarded as an dggsnt raid pleasing «ptsiiaen 
of RoiutoUKX ArvlsiterUin.—mg bo grand or Iwld ns the contemporary 
specimens at Home or nertrice, nor so pirtureapie ns these of Pmiu'c— 
l«it dignified, elegant, raid jxdatiul, raid fice Enitn any offenii' against 
good taste to an extent not often found in ImildingB of tli» d*as ami 
age. Although much more ( 'Insried than those jiwt described, it- instill 
Hiiffidcntiy original to It- purely Spiniah. There is fra building, eitWr 
in [tulv or France, of iliat age, wliieh can be said to lie in exucLh i hs 
same rtvlis, though it is evident, from what we find lure, that Spam 
with nil the count ri.w of Euro[s: were then tending towards that dull 
uniformity of d«igu winch k tlie i*ii»ful characteristic of the *x**xdm S 

century. , „ , , 

The Aha liar of Toledo is nearly of tile suite age ns the 1 nlnce of 
Granada. The rebuilding of it, *t least in its ptvnenl form, seen* to 
iinvc been commenced by order of dairies V. in the year IfliN though 
not hub tied till it had felt the iry tomb of Herrera under th< reign of 
Philip II. The numyntd in the ecuLre, which consists of two tiers of 
inched resting on piitars, is pleasing. but without the ]*wtry of those at 
Lapkina or Alcala, being sadly deficient in riclimws or Variety. 1 he 
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most pleasing feature is, the design of the western (?) fnptde externally, 
t'vhililting the truly Spanish features of wlidiiy below with irtcre&Biiig 
rkhneas mid openness above, wbiih, m before remarked, is so efTecfcivo, 
iiini so little timh-rsteod out of the Peitinmlii. It U now in rains, 
1 invitin' sufTVrr.il from (ini «n scvmi* oticodorw, in id is one of those 
hnililinits which artists do nor draw, though ir seems well worthy nf 
Kiore attention tlum lias hitherto Iweii ijestitwed upon it. 

Judging from fflwt we know nf the history of Sjsiin from tlie death 
of Philip II. down to. the present tiny, we should hardly expctH that Ins 
Werik saoeu&mra ivoold Ik »i|«ilite of any great or snmssfuJ effort of 
aroiiilectorai magnifieenen, it happened, however, that tlie ilnjnl 
I uliMv id Madrid was burnt to tin? ground on Christmas Eve in I7.it, 
when l J tulip V, determined to rebuild it on n now site, cm n scale of 
nurgnidwtxw corresponding to n Spaniard's i<ku or his own impor* 
toni^j; iirnl I van, an Italian aniliitect, wan employed to mdisc this 
KHif.njit.ian. From wlint we know of his designs in Indy, it is jierliuiw 
a mutter of very little regret tlmt, like imat things sfisiiiisJi, it never 
was mil bod ; hit a matih smaller one was erected hy another t nil inn, 
SiidiL-tii. on the old site. ntnl. considering that it wlis comipwiocd in 
17il7, It is ii very fair specimen of the age and style, ft is a solid 
h iniuv building, measuring 4(4, or. [nvording to some authorities, 
41 m ft. each way, with a wnutynrrl in the* centre S40 ft. spnire ■ mid 
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“ ut laft on the aide faring the river, m noutr J00 ft, the 

mt** .a very impaling. It loa* much tf [his eiftwt when ‘it comes to 
“ Mn «q™ia.'« nf it* Kin^ cut up hy n multitude of jiumll 

mu*™* Fhe mutitsiLcd bueiuent has three storey* of windows; 

* llort ' , jlPL ‘ JncluJ ^ it* tin? Order wliioh stands ttpou it, and a 
st vt iith is vtflihie over the corniafc Eitlror it must bn that the roetns 
on the pnacipd Boor bare two storeys «temnllj and one internalk, 
or there cannot be a single apartment of a height suited to a w\kq 
in t wiiult kidding. The detail*. too, are gunctnllT mirse, .uni 
frvyKinlj designed with that absence of constmotive propriety winch 



Hianiotensts the Italian Arehiteotnru of the day, so that tin* pt^ent 
jjiiliini f«is little teyond its mass and the general grandeur 0 f jL, 
htuitei recommend it for admiration. In so f ar ^ti hukn: from 
fiu li drawings I*s exist, the old buildings which it supersede { hud a 
,itul 111 them that was evrtmidy more pictures pie, and proUihlv 
eu-ji inore tirListici. The principal facade was in three storeys, and had 
oN > tlnvo ranges of windows—one in a plain basement, the two upper 
eai-li with their own Order, and of (ulatial dimensions and heidit, 1 
it looked like a fulmro in reality, not like an aeylutn or hospital irritur 

til J(K»k llku ii 1 fllilltlEJjLT of U Ilij^h^r t L llLSi4 


■ A wry ^no*l Mi nf rk w* nf tkli Tahiti 
'Whining Sp«R}oiV UyJim, 1707. 


wi'rt pyb]l*ht}ti bj Vnnder An, in hid 
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The Palace Bt AranjueZ is nest in importoni* 

Spain after tU Escuriul and that of the metropolis. AMuwgh not 
wit remarkable eiLlitr for its dimensions or the beauty of Us detail^ 
it fc generally in very tolerable taste, and free from many defects found 
in contemporary examples of ilie same class of buildings. Tteumbml 
iwrtion is suHfoictitly dignified without being overpowering, and the 
wings are well proportioned to the central mass. The junction U- 
tween tlieee two pits is pleasingly accentuated by the domes in the 
angles, and the whole sky-line anfficieolly broken to prevent monotony. 
Turing it altogether, there are few buildings in Spin, of the same age 
(it was rebuilt in HSU by Philip V.), which are so little objectionable 

as this. , „ , 

flan ldclfonso is a Spanish Versailles, but on a lunch smaller scale, 
With more tawdiy details, and, though with more pretension than 
Amnjuez, is very contemptible in general design. The Belvedere and 
Bum Etrtiro deeurre nu mention in a work pending to tocrlbc anly 

objects of Aruhitmural Art, _ 

As Spain has no municipal institutions worth mentioning, to 
no wunicipd bnildiiiL's of sufficient importance to tie alluded to here. 
At mm of her priiiripul ports there are Lonjas or Exctoiugw which 
ore buildings uf some pretension. That at Seville wits built by Uerrera, 
and is probably the lust example we (aive of bis style, being regular 
and chaste, without the extreme coldness and formality of bis uemd 
manner. The Lonja at Barcelona is also much admired, but It will 
easily lie understood that Its real merits ore not great when it is known 
tliat it was rebuilt in 1772 from the designs or a local architect, Juan 
fwler- It is according to the usual recijie.a basement with the usual 
complement of windows, one storey high, on which stands « range oF 
pilasters including two, with pediments, Ac., at intottls. 

At Madrid, where one would naturally expect something In-tUr, 
there does nut seem to lie any building worthy of notice ns n epwdmen 
of Arehitntare. Paint and others quote the Oared del OortA, or prison 
for the nobles; hut it certainly would be considered a very contemptible 
specimen of the art, writer for dimensions or style, in any provincial 
town in England i find the Council house and olivet buiMtngS which 
ought to ho of importance areas oommbnplaec us we can imagine any- 
thing to 1 *. The one exception to this seems to lie tin; Mnsco — a 
gallery of pictures, which, if not. quite successful in design. luw *° 
many good ]ioiitte about it as to lie well worthy of study, mid, with a 
very little more taste in the arrangement of the details, might liavu 
Uien a rtsilly fine building. It was commenced in the reign «f 
Chnrh* III.* by au architect, of the name of Juan de VlHaoenviv. 
but was nut completed till stunt lime afterwards. The principal ffttadu 
tuts the merit of 1 taring its entrance well marked by n portico 
of six Doric columns, which tire not surmounted by u jodiiuent, uiid. 
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on either side k a tenement of good proportion ami dcgaut design, 
»iipporc3iijjr an Ionic colonnade behind which is an attic crowned by ct 
tiomkmm of appixiprmte dimensions mid design. Tltere is no con¬ 
ceal ment and no false cutisiriiction anywhere, anil the Classical details 
aft used with truth ami propriety throughout. h& principal defects 
aft that the order of the portico is too plain and simple lor the rest of 
the design* The unbroken entablature udds to lIils defect, and the 
attic over it la badly tfflriBg«L When a large Order m iE$ed with a 
Hiiuiiler, the tir^t ought to be as ornate, tind out np into as many porta 
as possible* so as not to overpower its modest neighbour, nnd the 
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smalkir ought to be made, by simplicity of parte, to look ns if it were 
only a smaller jiari of the larger The opposite course has been fol¬ 
lowed here i consequently a very good design fails to produce an effect 
to which it very nearly attained, 

III the provinces there are occasionally to he found examples of the 
early BonaiB&ance An, m pictnrasquo and us pleasing as any that 
exist either in Italy or Prance, and with that peculiar exuberance of 
detail tlmt was so characteristic of Lite style in Spun, Few of those 
I lave yet Ivxm drawn with anything like cx&ctuesa—dew indued have 
ever been described ; but if n more cosmopolite feeling should ever 
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un-vni! iii Architectural Art, there are many examples here which may 
considered m well worthy of inliiiirLLt.ion. 

instniiw, the CM dd Coll 6 at fiorai (Woodcut So. G6) 
quoted, not a* riiTuirkabk 1 for either yize or purity of design, 
hut as posa^ that mdefiiuiblu grace tutting from honesty of pr- 
mid correct apphaitiop of anminciit to tlte puts where it is 
turned. There is alw a certain breadth of design, and u ttenang 
pmportMffl hetwe-en the solids mid the voids which coudocm s-j 
tifiliy to nttduuxturul effect, 

]t rmy Ih; sisk^il. where dn the Grandees of Spain hve t Surely 
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tlteir pflhim ought to be ooratoenmatep with their pride, and pMunt 
architectural ftsiuires worthy of attention. T1 h> question is ‘^ier 
(tsked Qua answered. They certainly do not live in the country. 
There Bean* to Ik nothing in Spain corresponding with the English 
Park or French ChflUao t nor is tliere, so fur na » known, one single 
enuntry-swit, in the length or braid, th of the land worthy of being 
oommemornted. When not in Madrid, the noble* seem to live in the 
Itfovineml towns near to which tlwir istitis are situated, imt not in 
nilneea even then t nor do their residences in the uu|diid eecm worthy 
of attention. Ford describes the fajadc of that uf the Duke of Medina 
Cell us looking “like ten Baker Street lioness put together," « deserip- 
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nun wbidi, it b feared, is only too comet. If the others are in the 
samft style, they muy be very dimraoterime of the prusmt position of 
the nobility of Spain, but must lie beneath contempt m works of 
Ardiitocumil Art. 

On the whole, perhaps, wo si ion] 4 not lie far wrong' in assuming 
that the Spaniards are among the !<sm art latter people in Europe* 
Ottiit things taivu been done in their country by fordgnere, and they 
t bemad vt* have done cteditable things in periods of great excitement, 
nnd under Lhu pressure of fonigii example; but in t bemad ves they 
seem to have no innate love of Art, no real appreciation for its beauties, 
and, when left to tbermdm, they etiie little for the evpnadon of beauty 
in any of the forms iti which Art tuis learned to embody itself. In 
Painting they have done some things that are worthy of pruiEt 1 : in 
Sculpture they have dune very little ; ami in Architectnml An they 
eertainJy have not achieved soccera. Notwithstanding ilmt they have 
u dintnio inviting to urdntuctimd display in every form,—ihoagfr 
they have the beat of materials in in Hi tile ukinditnee—though they 
had wealth and learning, and welt* stimulated by the example of what 
had been dune in their own eouatry, and ws* doing by other nations 
—hi spite of aL] this* they have fallen far short of what wag effected 
either in Italy or France, and now seem to l>e utterly incapable of 
appreciating the excellences of Architectural Art, or of faring lo 
enjoy them. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PORTUGAL. 

Are there any tinkling of Renaitgsnirce Style in Portugal worthy of 
note ? If tluere- are, they seem to have escaped the at tern ion of art-tais 
and tourists. The old books represent n ptrtiMS of some .grandeur ni 
Lisbon, vith a splendid pkm in front of it, where, on state occasions, 
thev used to bntober I nit I* am 3 bum noiit^nfonniiig Chiisiiiiiis : but 
the eskrthqnaki? seems tu have swallowed it up, though, like Cromwell's 
Ironswho are made to account for hi many of the Crimea and 
shortcomings uf chnreh wardens in onr own country, this tfdebrnted 
catastrophe lm to lienr the blame of so nindil that wo nee led to 
snsjieet tfait it was really liurJly go destructive as at in said to liave 
been. 

He this lift it may, the Convent at Mafia steins to \&i the only 
really grand strucinre of Remussauce Style in the country, It was 
built in mnse^uonee of a vow made during a dangerous fit of ilEnts^ 
p v John 1% from the designs of an architect named Ludovico, and 
said to be a German, He commenced it in ITI7, and it vn is piacti- 
tally compluted in 1733. Us dimensions are such m to surpass those 
4> f 1 1 n_- EsonrinL being 700 fu east and west, and G7Q mirth umd soulIi, 

The uhiinrh in this design stands In the centre or the principal 
fa^id^ instead of being thrown Iwck* as in the Spanish example, and, 
in coHsef|ttenee of being only of the flame height, and not ranch 
grander in design than the domestic building* which Bank It on 
either side, it certainly lacks the dignity which l\m other 
Tn other resists it is* externally at least, very murli superior to its 
rival. The hanking lowers* are more graceful, the dome tatter 
proportioned, its details are more elegant and appropriate* and it lias 
the advantage of a magnificent flight of step leading to its portals* 
t io that, were it not that the wings overpower it* it ought, hi every 
sense, to surpass the boasted creation of the bigot Rliilip. Tlio rest 
of the building externally is also very much inure pleasing than the 
Eacarinl, the damostie |Kirts lidng broken up in m which prevent 
rlie cold monotony that destroy* the effect of the Escuriab raid, 
being generally only three—sddfmi four — alorey* in height, it ban a 
luliumL air, which is entirely wonting in the sewn and eight-storeyed 
palaces of Spain. 
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Tl fa iimdi to be netted that this building fa not better tunwu + 
and lias not been more carefully Ultuftiutech for, though it fois fault* 
of detail—poi # 3 nut u few—t-beio is probably no paEane erected In 
thtf eighteenth century which i* so free from tlum, and which Lur ji 
jrr^tcT air of grandeur than thU; considering, too* eIuii, like the 
Ksriiriiih ii coiiming, a monastery combined with o palace, the difficulties 
it presented to an arehUeet wura BUidi us It was by no inesniB easy to 
overcome. 

If the Portuguese do nut widi to he considered llr the least nnisrii; 



people in Europe, they would do wdl to publish some illu^traliarig or 
statistics nf the works of An they passess. So far as is now known 
to the world in general, they never produced n painter or sculptor 
worth mentioning; they have no architect whoso name fa known out 
of Ufa own country ; and, t-oraidemig their lustery, their funner wmlth 
hi el power, and their (ipportiijiitihs they ceHiunly have produced, in 
pmportiois, fewer buildings worthy of note tltun any other Tuition of 
Europe. 
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CHAP TEE Y. 

RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

[The writs of ill nitrations already driven affords «> COflipIfto a 
presentment of the characteristic Arehitectnre of the Peninsula ns it 
still osiata, that it appeara to be unnecessary to offer anv further 
v* ample*. Modem Spanish design lias always been of the Italian type, 
and continues to lm so. The Ijititi KWMptihilify to the enjoyment of 
rit-h effects. coupled with the kindred Moonco of the southern 
tempera)mm!, shown itself in the same tendency towards Rococo, but 
with augmented force. Academic reserve is prominently al^ in. It 
may tVL , M he mid, with perfect troth, that the More«iue spirit still ha* a 
very prominent place in Spanish taste. The internal troubles uf ja-liticv 
in Snciin have imt failed to curb the u*pi ration* of industry! arid 
especially of Industrial Art, which can never flourish when to imlitiiHd 
decadent#is added internecine warfare. .Mineater. Spain and Portiiipal 
have hod their day in the past—they are both behind the litre. Rtit 
they are by no means without hope for the furore, and Architecture will 
rt-coni the realization when it arrives. Meanwhile it is, perhii|w, 
riMHitfh to say that the ordinary modern Europan style of kidding 
prevails without anything that is notable being accomptiftlkd. — Eth 1 
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BOOK III. 

FRAXTK. 


ESTBODUCTIOST- 

Tite history of the lotrodoclicjii of the Renaissance Archill ore into 
France differs iq many essential ponkulm from that of its. rise in 
I&dji wdJ as from that of its adoption iai Spain. 

hi IejiIv it was u iqxiiitaucous gTawtlt, arising from drenmslazxHH 
which hayo lieon detailed in the foregoing jwges. In Fmnce it wits 
an lm( nutation from the Sooth, after the style had acquired itim- 
pteta™ and consistent' in the land t»f ins birth, The principal 
tea^oa for its udaptiou in Fmiicc wits the revival of Classical literature, 
which had eiureised so great an mflnuuce in its development in Italy. 
Btit more than this was the secondniy cm*, that the Air and uilkta 
of Italy bid acquired a name and fame in the beginning of theakkentib 
century which rendered fashionable whatever they did p tspccinlk in 
Painting and Sculpture* Had the Northern nations been content to 
emulate them in these two Arts only, all would have been well: the 
mistake wus, their including Arehiteetnre in the same category , 
In the jubilant, unreasoning frame of mind that accompanied the 
fmi-ot awnkeuing of the awtecutli rumury, we should not be snr- 
prised at this want of discrimiujiLioii, however much wu may regret 
Hie result. 

The campaigns of Charles VII I and of Louis XII. luid done a great 
dtnl towards making the two nations acquainted with one unmher ; 
hut it mi# not till after the memorable expedition of Francis I. Hint 
Hie French iiectuzie thoroughly fnmilikriaod with Italy and her works 
of Art, and conceived the desire of rivalling her in her artistic career, 
even if they could not succeed in nunexing her politically to their own 
kingdom, 

Very little was done In this respect by either of the first-named 
monarch* ; but Frauds I. (.1515—1546) was fairly bitten by this Italian 
luuTiiu of the day. One of the Hurt, result* of bis visit to Italy vtm 
Lu bring bock Leanardu da Vinci to France : mi he invited thither 
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Benvenuto Cellini, Frimuticeiu, and SerUo—men of note in their own 
cwmtiT. all of whom were em^cjed by him in the works at Fontaine* 
bkau/axni elsewhere; and, althddgb a number of Ashmen wvre 
fltiJl employed on lib undertakings. the inflnetidng minds were the 
Indian* 5 and thy native artist* laboured otdj to rival ihem in the 
style they were introducing* The ixiiiBet|iienco that during the 
reign of Francis the new style taunut Unffonghly ^Uiahed, and 
lmig Kfore the flOHseioti of Henry IV., llu Gothic had come to Ik 
regarded lls barbarous, and fit only for the Bark Ag& 

Though thus intradural from Italy, the French adopted the new 
style with 11 very different feeling from that which had guided the 
Itiilmite in itselaboration* The trench bad n perfect fiotbic ®tjle of 
their own. lo which they had long been accustomed to look with adai- 
Tiitimn and which they bad been gradually adapting to their mow 
civilised wants, long Wfore they thought of ioLrodocing the CIamwJ 
style of Rome: Any one at all familiar with the Civil Architecture of 
the iifteeuth century in Fruiui\ knows how the Fkmboyunt style had 
been modified to meet the wants of the age. The openings hud Km 
mode frequent mid large, the windows Aijimre-heuded, mnllion* Imd l-i 
a groat extent been dispensed with* and generally the Municipal and 
Domestic Architecture was as elegant, and nearly us cheerful, se* that 
which superseded it. 

It would indeed be a t-ur lolls subject of speculation to try ami pe^ 
what the style would have Kcnims Imd no Rmimii remains existed, and 
hud llu. French never crossed the Alps 2 probably not- m very dilTen sit 
from what it afterwards became,. The pointed arch certainly would 
lave dpapparad ^ would buttress^ mid pinnacles; wooden roofs 
would, to u great extent, have HtJpensed&l stone vaults in chare Jtts* 
and the improvement which was taking pjuoc in figure-jet biting would 
probiMy have required the uuppre&duii of inullioui mid 1 rareiy in thu 
windows In Domestic Arrftitt^'iiire, string conntes would most cer* 
tainly have h hku more extensively used to mark the storeys : bolRonles 
would have beon hilrodui^d, for their convoatoioe, and probably also 
cornices, to mark the taves. 

All this might have resulted in very much what we find now: 
except—and the exception is most important—that a maim would 
never have arisen fur spreading a network of pilasters mid e hrei 1 - 
quarter eolnmm over every jnrt of a building, whether they were 
wanted or nut, uiid where they bid not even the merit of suggesting u 
nto&tm for their employment. It h use Jets, however, spcnnlnting on 
the post—it is siifHcicni. Lu know (hut Gothic had heottiM te y W ^ 
and tluit soiiictkmg very like the forms then ndopted hud become 
inevitable. We carmofct however, hut regret that their inErodnriiim 
wMOOOoiDpanitd by the trammels nf a style foreign to their use, and 
which eventually m far got tbs riuwtery over the red wtiahh: exigent' 11 * 
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of the nrt as to render it subject to those vagaries which have bud so 
pQtrticLons an effect on the Architecture of modern Europe. 

The French BeroiMBancu differed further from the Imliim in thin — 
[imt it grew directly out of the Gothic; and, instead of trying to ropy 
Roman temples, or to rival tlkdr greuiiu-ss, all the French architects 


Hi K*cnk 4if tht tfcbrth d! £i. itniurl il I rtypEL FfcCii LaLttd*, ■ !!« r. uq^rr.i Jr U 

ninjed ut. in the cark stages of the arc, was to adapt tho details of the 
Cluneal styka to their Gothic forms : wml + throughout ’Fttmx* a 
imml M-r of chundiitf im« to In- found in which this is done with very 
CO&Bidcmbk effect, The clnmrli of S(. Michael (it Bijou lb &k fair mi 
average epocimcti ■ f [hi* data? of rhnrvb in France aa that of San 
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^HHuruL (Woodcut Xo. 37) is of the Italian group : the great rliffttviifis 
lacing, iluit in the French aiiuEj*3 the form is osttiitiully Gothic, 
though tie details are Classic. In the Italian example there is nothing 
that wonM l>- culled Gothic on this side of tb« Alps. In the church 
ui Dijon every rurm Ie essentially Mediievnl s and the Classic detail* 
an- n ppUed without any constructive propriety, aiul, it must also U- 
admitted, gtmenilly without uny ornamental effect. At least, so we 
think now; hut it is easy to nuderataiid tlmfc* in the ago in which 
it was hniltp it may have been coimitlemd a perfect example of 
Roman Art. 

It frequently happens in Fiance that the eye oE the tourist Ls 
charmed by Lite effect produced by t he outline of these quafli-Cku^ical 
bntlilings—as. for instance, when contcmplutin^ the dome which till 
rece uLIt crowned the intersection of the nave mid transept of the 
Cathedral ut linyens, or the western towers tif Matilda's Abbey at 
Caen ; ntnL though the Gothic purist is offended nt fucIi innovm ions, 
there h little doubt that they frtqnfcntly were improvements, and 
might always have ten so hod c little more taste ten displayed in 
the adaptation of the now forms. 

Another point of difference tewe&ii the Fiwh and Italian styles 
t,v;^ that the earliest Hetiaiseante buildings in EVuuov were palace* 
or chateaux, and nine out of ten of these situated in the country. 
Francis L tob no chuxvh-huiUfer s hut all the energies nil the rospnmt^ 
ut the Art of his day* were devoted to Fontainchleiiu. and Hueh pates 
m Chambcutl, Madrid, CM*euOTreanx f and others of tbe earoe character. 
In these situations, where the building was required to group with 
the undulations of the country and the irregular growth of treea, nr 
tbc adjnndta of outhouses, regularity would have ten as inartistic us 
it was uncalled for. On the other hand, a Roman or Florentine paiueCt 
bounded on all side* by straight streets* could hardly be otherwise 
than rectangular e and any iiregulnriiy would have been us impertkient 
HJ4. it would have been inappropriate. In thg country, high roofs and 
n broken sky-line lutrmonked with the scenery* nnd gave elevation 
and dignity to a building that could lie sa^i on nil sides and at all 
distances. A Ugh roof tamtot lie seen from a street, and a broken 
eky-liue is Inst when the spectator is close under a building. In fact, 
a Farueaa pataee would have been its much out of place on the banks 
of the J-nire, as a Chambord would have ten irs the narrow streets of 
Rcnjftc, w a CbenonccacLt on a bridge over the Tiber. 

Another proof of coutraat between the Arts of the two countries is 
the unity tliuL murk* the history of the art In Fniiice, as compiled 
with thiil, of Italy. In the former country we ham no strongly-marked 
provincial [resilnmtbs like those which distinguish the stylo of 
Florence from that of Rome, and both from wlmt 1$ found in Venire. 
The art was introduced into France by her kings ; nnd it wos from Purii 
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—noil from that city only—that all ihi? designs proceeded which either 
influenced or wire exceeded In the provinces, tuni no local style* 
ur local peculiarities which requite remark* From the lira of FmnekL 

to the present (kv t hus lietn tlic llteniiT and artistic, tis well as 

tbc political* ca$iiiul of I runct; and the thread of <mr narrative nifty 
[Lereftire he continuous and PiiintOTOptcd. 

A? tlH* early stages of uradi a transition are those which it i* always 
iLio^t difficult u* undersLiindp ixe sire fortunate in jH^-ssing in Llie works 
of Andrew* dn Cerceau, published hi 1576-itJ, during Die wgn of 
Htiiri III,. a complete picture of 11 te Arohitalure of bis ihi\\ ^nd a$ 
complete nn indication of what wm then admired or aspired to. 

At tiie time hm wroU; ? SUfficient fouling for the old style still remained 
to induce him to illustrate Food and Moniiugls, as two of the jjiii-s 
excellent instijnents de III France: M hut the Louvre and the TuiEerie* 
wore the great projects and the most admired fh-ti gim of iliui thy. 
Next to these ooiue IMois and Ami wine* Fontainebleau* Chtinnncvimx* 
Madrid and Guillnn 'since destroyed). Vnllery and Yemeni, sitid tltir 
unfinished palaces of Clmrleville and Kcnuen. 

Another ehurjeterjst w different In-tween the stylus of France and of 
Italy, as well as Iwi ween the old Gothic and [he Reuabsanoc, that 
among wane thirty or forty hiuJiHugs no church ill rotated in the 
works id I in Cenc'can. fn Italy the transit inti begun with churches; 
atid St* Pt-Ler'ti gave a tone to the whole stylo, and fixed its duirncieri^L:^, 
In France* it is true* Sr + Eu&adtc had been built* and 8 l Etienne du 
Mont restored, and various pcitcliinga ami rebuild ing$ had gone on ; hot 
kings and tneu of taste did not trouble thcniMelves with these matters. 
The Crown guv* the tone, and the Palace ted the way* in Art. Hence, 
|MiAa|»* moeh of the frivolity, hut lienee, also* much of the grace* tbit 
distil] ■'nisi it'd French Art m compared with Italian. In Fmnce we have 
not the great euncejaiiHis which ho often redeem the faults of detail of 
the early Italian styles; hut, mi the other ha ml* we have a style 
generally of greater ekgaoec, and which seldom fell into those c&aggem- 
timifi of detail which bo often disfigure the designs of even the best 
Italian master 

Although the Boiudsaanoe style was imported from Italy into Spun 
idiotic the same Lime, and nearly in the same manner* iti which it wans 
introduced into France* the character of the two nations was so different, 
that the Sana- s^-ed soon produced very different tu fllta. The early 
Plutere$que style of Kpuin wus bwd far more on the delieate mad 
e^nU ninc style of ornamentation introduced by the Moors* than m any¬ 
thing brought from Italy* or that is found in France; and vu 
cultivated isoi'aiise in that age there Becdti to have hem an immense 
daire to display easily acquired wealth without the corresponding power 
to rm\m grand concept ioiis* and which consequently found vent in 
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uX twuic dabaratunt of detail wilier than iu grande«r of Thi* 

vffervffloaiM soon passed off, and the wactka ms to thoedd glocinv 
Onw-RWimin) Bivlo of Hetrem and his eoufempoianes, at s unto * lien 

(lit fieriuh wort indulging ia n11 lbt wiUl <****?“ ot . tlM! 1 f 1 ';i' ri 
Eivlt From this the f-'eanch proceeded to the Invention of tliu guy f 11 

gind and original style of the uge of Lad* Tl« ^^2 

a topr cd short in the career of invention, ttd becuiiw either copum of 

thti French or borrowers from IlhIv. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ECOLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


nENAQSANOti 




Ai.THDpnii it, flmnot he said that ehnreh-boildiiijjmis either tiie earliest 
or the most sicisfuctory form which the dovelopiQBt.t „f the ftenabsiiiu; 
Art took in France, it will i* eon* 
vcuient, m in tidier inrttnroes, to 
tiikf it fi tfithaving siln.-ui]y ouliirjul 
^ulTiduuilr on this principEis 
fnsirlt*1 l ht urdittccffi of th 
uhuiidoning the old stjk 
ain.i-n. 1 fithhiurmhEe form of Oafflic 
Art, 

Otic of the enrifeet—nn<3 eer- 
IaauJv one of the mrjt£ coiupkte and 
of the KcimissfuioD 
Style—is tit© WL-ll-knuwii clmruh of 
tit r Enetache m Puria. T1 ic foot kb- 
tiuria wb®b Enid in I5SS* though 
tEie dfflndi was not roni| dieted 
til! nearly u isntury afterwards* 

Tlwngh tliiu commenced twentj- 

jam nftyr til. Peter 1 ! at Bonnet 
fliid carried on simultwiroiidy* it is 
uun-nns to ohaarre how different 
wt'fe the principle* on winch the 
two wunr constrnotaj—St. Etiauu he 
!»% i» reality n Gothic ftaMtahd 
ehuneh in ail tssentmla Imtli of 
Atruigcmoit mill construction, and 
it is only irs the details Hint an 
experienced ®ye perceives tin- in- 
Hutusi*' of (.'lafeji-til Art, and remarks the unhappy effect; which results 
fr>ji» trying to adapt the fains nf a |«irticulur style to purposes for 
"hwrlt they were not originally intended. 
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Notwithstanding this* it cannot bp denied that St, Eminehe is u 
very beautiful and elegant dinreh. If m window* "ere tilted with 
etainetl irlaw, fur whkb they are, in tel, bitter adapted than the more 
heavily mullinned openings of partly Gothic kuldiiigs, and if its wails 
Wltv relieved bv painting, it would rival tunny buildings of the earlier 
m us n work of Art, though it might fail in that solemnity whit* 
should ehameteriaj n religious edifice. Its d haemdor is. too. are i*on- 
Blderablc, being 328 ft. from east to west, and nearly 150 ft. in general 
width, and 00 ft. in height to the ridge of the vault; nnd throughout 
it is impossible to point to u single detail which is not elegant—more so 
than must of those found in Gothic buildings—or to anything offensively 
iQappmpriatp. Not withstanding all this, the effect it products is f:ir 
fnun pileusing. Evetywhcie the eye is offended 
by the utte’million—it might almost be called 
the wiro-d ru w ing—of Classical detail*, and the 
stilting that becomes necessary from the 
employment of the flutter circular arch, instead 
of the loiter punted one. T!io hollow line* of 
the Corinthian capital* are also very ill-adapted 
to receive the impost of un ureh; and when 
the siuift is placed oil a base taller than itself, 
and drawn out, as is too often the ease here, 
the eye is everywhere shucked, the great 
difference 1 icing, timt the Gothic shaft was ill 
aiuiosb all instances employed only to indicate 
and suggest the construction, and might there¬ 
fore it* 1 011 diam eters in height without appear¬ 
ing weak or inappropriate. In Gothic Art, 
the real construction was in the pier or wall 
Irthind it; twit the Roman Ordure were parts of 
the construction itself, and lire only appro¬ 
priate where they are so—when ttsseel merely tn 
suggest it, they become ridiculous. Tire 
facade Of this church was originally designed on tire same principles as 
tlZ of St. Michael at Dijon (Woodcut No, H), 
executed in that fllvk: but being kft iiiilm islred, it was ««npk»cd w 
the reign of S-ouifl XIV., in the more Classical form in which we now 



T!,M The church of St. Etienne dn Mout Is another Rmabn sample of 
tliii style. The rebuilding of this chureh was praotknfiv lommvnevd 
ill 1 ^. 17 , and drugged on through a long period, owing perhaps to lie 
delay that must always take place when one part of a building lias 
to Ire removed before that which is to replace it can be communal. 
It, ia far from being so complete imri ssiliafatrlory an examp e aa 
St, Enstiw.be, though, like it, St. Etienne U a Gothic church disgtuso l 
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in tlve tapping* of Classical detaila. Tiro most remarkable feature 
a,Joat 11 i? t [,L ‘ R»«> Sotwn, with tin? SMirowk* of the lightest om, 
work which lend tip to it on either hood. This is a poetical j tt id 
l«iiu< ifni conception, hut marred by List details being neither con- 
siracliotml nor elegant in themtefa*. The whole dmreb would he 
Vtrr Hindi improved by tlie introinetion of colour, which evidently 
formed part of the original design, hut nothing, it is feared, could 
ewr reconcile the contlici between the two styles, which pervades 
tlh> whole, «ud gives rise to such discrepancies ilk nns everywhere 
apparent, 

There is a chmx-h iu Dieppe very similar to St. Enstochc, and jreno. 
relly, throughout France, it is common to find repairs in the style 
of these two Parisian examples, in churches which, having been, 
commenced in the fifteenth eculmy, were (.ontinut.il during the 
Sixteenth. All these <juasi-f’lussi -nl features were unmeaningly intro* 
dneed in this pscudtM.Joihii! style, which was practically the only one 
employed in churedvdaiiiding in Friti* during the conn* of i hot 
Cftituiy; su that it is tlitusl a relief to come to the downright intro- 
d in •lion of Classical forms, in the position und used for the jmrpo^cs 
for which they were, or retlier were supposed to Jrove been, designed. 
If it wns neeessBn- that fiothic Arehiimure sliouHi he aliaudonwl, it 
certainly was not by this compromise that it oould he worthily 
replaced. Any perfectly honest constructive forms would have k>en 
tetter than these Classical imitations; bat, us that was not to |jc t 
it Is with a feeling almost of satisfuetiou that we come even to 
thu unmeaning tameness o( the Louis Qmuorae style of 
Art. 

Before it settled down to this, the French architects adopted foe a 
while almost literally the style introduced in Italy ly Madcmo, 1 
Borromini,’ and others of that class, find which, us before rtimirki.il. 
was disseminated ail over Europe by the desuite. Tine church of 
St Fan) and St. Louis at Paris < Woodcut Xo. JO]) is one of tlie must 
typical examples of this irlasii in Franco, ft was commenced in 165", 
Eitiil finished in Jf4I. The fiifade is three Floreys in height, mid 
covered with the usual mass of unmeaning ornament. The general 
vlTocl produced is rich arid picturesque, but nay unsatisfactory; 
pillars with their entablatures and the various other oRismenh used 
living merely pared together so us to cover the whole surface of the 
facade, without the least reference either in the pniywscs for which 
pillars were* originally designed, or to tins const run ive necessities of the 
building where* they ore now found. 

Tiro interiors of the churches of this—which mny lw culled tiro 
Jesuit style* of Art*—were not more sat is factory Ilian tiro exteriors. 


* Dfrd IB2&, 
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Rudi areh iicctu ml mould in,, os were used were of the moat contorted 
IffflMjeoduM-tU!t4n*. Thesculpture employed consisted nf Sprawling fig 1 ’™* 
( ,f half-clatbwl angels, or of cherubs, or of smuts, ami was generally 
unsupported—oral least not rrufticieiitly supported -by tboooiuimctinn, 
aui l the printings which were iutcmpureul with these belonged to the 
most theatrical umi the least (kvoUorwl style of An which lu« >wt 
been seen. 

It was fortunate that this transitions! style did net last Intig in. 
France, flat specimens of it an? !o lie found in every capital in 
Europe wltcrv the Jesuits ohUuind a hading, and many of its forms are 
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m gay and so tekmg with n certain class of minds that traces of them 
are found twig lifter the style hto cfcsaed tu exist jlk a whole. 

The Church of lIk* Sorbonne, the first *tonei of which wai laid in 
nmy be quoted as one of Lbiso examples which murk an epoch 
And couapltrte a Stage of transition* It waa designed by Le Mender, 1 
HE tier the orders of CuidUMiI Richelieu, and the mutest were 

token, by consulting architects both in Franra and Italy, to moke it 
ha perfect as possible. It 
Ijccuiijo in cotu£qtfciK& u 
little .St, Peter's, with the 
addition of some of those ini* 
prove merits which Palladio 
and others of his school had 
Biifc^eqnenUj intreduced into 
the stylo. It is a church of 
p« very great dimensions, 
being about 150 ft. in length, 
and its dome 40 ft in 
diameter Internally. Tlit? 
western facade lias the nsnul 
armngciocnt of two storeys 
the lower one of Corinthian 
three-quarter columns, car- 
taowted by pilasters of the 
same Order above, and the 
additional width of the aisle 
I *iiig made out by a gigantic 
rouble. TIh* front of the 
transept towards the court 
is better, lining onm limited 
wich n portico of detached 
cdomns on the lower storey* 

H J iih a great semicircular window aWe * and thy dome rise? m HdgcIy 
tahitid the wall Hint the whole eoti) posit ion is extremely piling. 

it wiiH evidently thought at the time, for it is Ulttskated in every 
contemporary Irok on Architecture, and praised os a dief-d’amvrc 
of Art, 

Another very similar work was commenced for Anne of Austria* 
hy Francois Mansard,’ at Yal de Grace* in the year 1(145 * r Nicimbdied by 
other architects. mid in reality presents no points of novelty to disiin- 
gttkh it from that lost quoted. There arc several other diurediea of 
the flame etas* in the capital and its ncigbhoiirlredd. Their style k 
that found in Italy n* prevalent during tlte sixteenth uentfiiy, though in 
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France? tliey may generally be taken »h dmracteratic of the age of 

Limbi QEiatorze* 

The one really remarkable hqitrting of this nge which stands out 
from the rest* and is one of the moat elegant Bfcrntrtares of its dm, is 
like Dome of the Invalided It baa the misfortune of being an after- 
thought, attached to a much plainer dm inch, with which it Is hardly 
in keeping, so that, though in reality only a part, it must be con¬ 
sidered ns a complete ©orapoeitian in itacIL The dome wiis cxmimerux-d 
in the year LG80 from the dcsitpusi of Jules Maidouio Mansard** and 

completed, entirely nnder hte 
superintendence* in tbe year 1701!, 
and m considered ns tliotnonghlj 
tbe typical example of his genius 
ae the dome of St* Paul's is 
considered the monument of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

In plan it resembles that of 
St* FauFs more than any other 
on the Continent, tbe four great 
plena which are universally em¬ 
ployed abroad being placed bo ns 
to produce an almost octagonal 
effect, and are in fact pierced hy 
doorways leading to the four 
Intern! chapel* : hut these, m 
nx the openings into them from the 
tmuseiits, are so small, tlmt the 
chapels. being besides on a different 
level, do not seem to Torm port 
of the chutvL The area is thus 
practically confined to the limbed 
space under tha dome, with tbe 
transepta* instead of embracing l!>e 
whole of the B^tinre, u it ought 
□ndoulkedlj t» have done* The pillars si mid jug free ill front of tlwsc 
picn? produce u confusion which is far from pleosiug ; for it is evident 
that they do not support the masses above, and their prominence in 
oansei|uencu takes away from the solidity so evidently rieuiunded. 
The small cijumingB through the piers do not produce the game effect 
m vm aimed at in St, Ym\Vs of making the ground-plan truly 
octagonal* but, by restrictitig them to the diincniioits bore found, the 
four great openings are nuidu half the width of the dome itself, which 
is fur I fetter than the proportion of 40 to 108* m is found in cur 
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example. The dome itself k fi, in diameter^ mill internally lt*j 
t!m 11 twice tSmt dimension in ktriiriit, whirl is nk:i a mom pfenning 
pW)|iort ion than is nsnuBy foun.l, both fit. fttur'K mid St. Pun IV Mnj 
lofty for the other djim-i minus of these djun hes. Thu ra, or 

0^11 in", u vm I urge, find above it in n ... dome, which is jointed, 

end iwdnca n very pnitty and pleasing, Imt very theatrical effect, 
unworthy of mch u huiltliug. 

Tile external nltiine above thU ia, Jike our St. Pant's, of wood, and 
i"' [ S |L ' limtern, "lijrli deprives it of the di-nity of that desi«j hy 
Won; lint if n stone tauten.. only lie attained by the tni.rn- 


1 J'Ijlii ami wiihfi, with thv .li- 

JTiiMLii^rhintiJiiHl.p^. taken from ! 

“ hilifliL'i-d Cimihiin '*, 1, uhLoh id n^iin SI v h. 
lDi»t im-cw.irllty i.ulhi.mjr - but i catinnit 
J i> Mi*|*ti£i£ tlifc y *tft in Ik 

Hir-ft fcUtboritii -i ELi d ..|ju' iir n.Lwb oLcrul 


fL iw ^tiuiK-E^-r. mi-mI ihU. - s-n rh«- wholr-, 
maivr hu Irrilli. Of vIjiIlI or ion 
HJ-irkrH I bp?* rariflullrtl, no Um b^t^ 011 
tbiB (mint Tfw ilnhi-ridiimM Tpr^-ii 

fniin 7 (j ft, Kmrliili to 
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diictaoii of the .Ji iiiu- Which distorts this KikgVfib example, Mnutisoiiil iia-d n 
wiaedteitHop in refraining from attempting It. Bnfc, having done so, 
FrJiaps it would have bwn better in Ituvtr adored an avowedly wooden 
eoisfnicfcioti e^niaDj* instead of out: meant to look Eke stone. The 
external fttpidu below the dome, though priHusiiig no gn-.i: novelty, is 
wdl aud Einnronioiirity deigned, though deficient in the simplicity of 
iirningcuicnt which is so a chaiwcterieCic of till gtn>d architecture. 

On the other bund* tile budding being u Greet cross, and do jmrt 
exaggerated, (he whole is certainly ewe of the most pleasing examples of 
a domical building of t\ih class in Europe, and wants * veir tittle to 
mole It on* of the typical ns it certainly is one of the most heart if nl 
iiiomnnents of hs dasg. It k true, nevertheless, that the iittnxluctioii of 
two Orders, the one sujwrlinjiosfcd on the other* dot* detract nsmeriflUj 
(turn the dignity of tlic church* hy making it appear tais stony* in 
height. Hiit the iHLroductiun of only one range of pillar* below would 
have reduced the dome to being u mem eupdm A* in this instance— 
nmn- even than in our St. PhulV-t In- dome was intended to the 
priueijxd feature of iln design, it ivsua (fftihublr prudent to NurriUve the 
church to unwise its dignity ; in fact, adding one more 1 to the number- 
II^ instances which prove bow intractable the Orders are when applied 
to modern purposes 

The body of the church of Stv Salpice rim** not. except In h* size, 
present nay features worthy of notice, Internally, it presents tbedefuct 
inherent in PaQsrJian churches, where an tinier designed fur esiemul 
purposes k used on tin.- scale* and with the eimplieity, which suits u large 
area exposed to the atmosphere, but. which becomes offensively rude when 
applied to internal decoration, in a building which not only prctends to 
hat demands elegance and richness of effect ; the iiWnee, hnwe.ver t of a 
dome at tin; intersection, prevents one ]*uri nf the building from over- 
jHjwcring the n jst T either by it* height or [is extent, and lIiu interior 
conge-ijinuitly knits larger and Is more hannoiuoLtB than h usual in 
eh undies of this dam. 

The wratem facade, however, designed by jWvamJoiu, 1 was added, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, u> tile church eoimneinvd more 
than a century Urfoit- that time from Ehe design* of [,c Veour and, 
though not without fault*, it is one of the grandest of modem Europe 
Tlfc width nf the porch is 20o ft, f cotislhi ing uf two Orders* Btiperimpoged 
on ouo ei not her, and rising to the height of 160 ft, to the top of the 
hidusarnite. It is Hanked m each side hy towers, one of which rises 
l 111 * ft. higher than the portico, bat the iwo t tis carriudoatu differ in height 
m Widl m in dc*igtL The 1 uw j lt or Doric Order is donbled f not in front 
hut towards the rear, tints giving gtmit riclnu^s of cSbct, and great 
appeamjice uf strength to tlto portico* and aliove tins is an Ionic Order 

Q 2 
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<'f stood proportions, with jiti nrciultf behind, standing on the rear rank of 
the lower columns, It would, however, litivt been better if tlie jircude 
luid lieen on the lower storey, and if the Ionicodnmm instead had t««u 
doubled. All this makes tip u cam|iOHtioi) not t\uite Batiflfsctorv, it 



llvi uf [till PuKh uf SL 


uiust be confessed, but much more so than any of those alnro dtwrilied 
us erected jit Italy, certainly more so than uny previous one iit France : 
nod very lit tit more is, in fact, wonted to make it u very bum ifiil design. 
It is slid rhtu, Wcrvaudojii cirigirmllr a pediment between the 

towers, Imt happily this whs not carried out. 

Another portico, somcwluit similar, was added a Little kfore this 
dmo to the i "lilicdnd of Audi ; but iu this instance the towers aft! mom 
important, and the centre too much subdued, so as to want diunit v and 
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to secin squeezed up between tLw lateral (misses* Tin: Order b Corinthian 
tliftrtJghoQt, and the whole details so rich and so wdl designed aa to 
produce a very piecing effect, notwitkfli^aadi ug im IncaTigrpflj wit li die 
Gothic cathedral tu which ii is attached. 

None of the churehei mentioned above cun company either in beauty 
of design or in size, with that of St. Genevieve, or ad it is more generally 
aitled s the Pantheon, &t Paris ; whkli* though smaller than St, Peter's, 
St, Panfs, and suds others, may still fairly ha considered as entitled to 
he ranked as the third or fourth of the great Renaissance churches of 
Europe. 

It was coinineiieed in like year 1755, in consequence, it m said, of a 
vow made by Louts XV. during an illness at Metz, hat practically 
bocfioee die church of the patron saint of Faria, which stood immediately 
behind the parent building, was not only falling to decay, but had long 
been eonsulen.-d ad unworthy of its destination. After a considerable 
arm amt of eompcH-ition. the design of SuiiffluL 1 was accepted, and was 
k=uJlidhi£3[.ly advjuiced in 1764 to allow of the foundation-stone of one of 
the piers of the dome lieing laid by the king - t but the building was not 
entirely finished until after the death of its architect in 17*1. In 
consequence of its not king completed wbtci the Revolution broke out, 
iL jraa dedicated in Lhe first instance to the g *Grands Homines 11 of France, 
instead of to God, or to the Patron Saint for whom it was originally 
designed. 

The whole nm of the church is 60,252 ft,, or :d*>ut tlmt of an 
average-sized Medi eval cathedral: Its extreme length being M2 ft., its 
breadth aruws die transept 2^7, and its height to the top of the dome 
ft, The building is practically in the form of a Greek cross, 
surmounted by a dome in the centre G9 ft. in diameter intern ally, btji> 
rounded by four smaller tbit ilourcs, each oT ft. Iei diameter. In front is 
a portico of fourteen CurinLliku columns, of comet dtsign, each 
nicjw-nriag 00 ft. in height, king consequently on* of the grandest, 
porticoes vm-ted in modern times ; hot effect is painfully marred by 
the front columns being m widely spaced jis to give an impression of 
extreme weakness to the euLulikUtriq wlikh, being conq--d of small 
siiHies cniiuped Logos her, looks feeble ill execution wlien eumpiml vvitb 
the grandeur of the design, Another gmit defect k, that two of the 
<-ulii in us- are phiuvd outside at ettdl uni! of the partiodt in a manner so 
niLiuatriiug that it is difficult: to understand how they conic to lie placed 
there; and thu arTBUgeuaeot produces weakness nud confusion to an 
extent to Ijc found in no other part™ of the same pretensions. 

Beyond the portico the external walls of the church an 1 plainer them 
are found in any other in Europe, the only decoration being: the eniubla- 
luiv of the columns which is carried round, and a baud uriuinicntcd with 
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wraiths, Ax\, wbkh corospoiids with the capita ; bat below litem the 
wail] is ebolutelj uiibrokeq by even a single window, except m the tear, 
and is only onisimciLitd by n group af plain pilaster* on tlie angle* 
T3iis ia no doubt infinitely preferable to the Italian pkn of introducing 
two or fcluee storeys of windows and an attic ; bill it k equally extreme 
arid almost equally ubjGCfciatmbU*! in lIhj otber direction. The heal thing 
would have been to have allowed tins great semicircular window* of the 
interior to be shown externally ; nr t if thal were impossible, 
window* or uiehes, or [UTii-b— anything, in fact, that would have 
reproduced fcktf richness of lbs? portico—would Iiave invn uti iinpmvi- 
meat. 

The design of the dome externally k dugmit and clinstc, hut on the 
whole very inferior to tlwt of 8t_ Paulk; the peristyle is weak, hecui^c 


1 Ulmiigb both Ihu plan *rnl awtitra an^hft-ath-th In exfraa of that of the 
are riiftfttlly rwlufEnl Jujih Isabcljo^ nation: thp lallnr, haWM, appears to 
p)uUs% Ujc- nodfl of Lho plan i* lixiiiL be amoL 
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«n broken, the attic too high, mid the lantern too smull ^ insignificant. 
It rtscupw, however, to a greater extent fchim any of its euiu|i.i:rs (except 
perfiflpe tile dome of the Invalid**} from the objection that it stands 
on or rises through the roof; find n wry little mow weald hove rank it 
ftiiisfuctoiy in that respect, hut like everything else in the building, it 
nearly reaches, but alwuyu es«ipos, perfection. 

On the whole, its internal arrangements ora very Biipeaer to tins 
oitt-nnil. No church of its ctuss enu comjn'tc with it in the dcganei; 
of it* details, or in the appropriateness with which the Classical ftaitiiivs 
H re jiKrodiin-d. Except n certain degree of weak ness in some ]»ru of 
(lit* vaulting, introduced j»nrjNi*'ly id show dovernas, there is no fault 
to find with any detail, and tin* general effect is more elegant nod 
pl fflf i n p than that of any ftasaiiail uliureh which lias vet luxu em*ed. 
Vet, i» in every other part of the design, it is easy to how it might 
Imivc liecn better. Practically, the urntngcmerit is that of four tsjnal and 
aimilwr halls, surrounding a fifth, which, being of the same ilirueraUws 
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wmttliHj which eom^pondis with the capitals; bat below tlmn the 
wiUi is nlmihstcly unbroken hr even a single* window, excupt in the rear, 
ei in ] is only ornamented for si group of pin In pilaEtcrw on the angled 
This is no doubt infinitely preferable to the Italian plan of rntrcdociisg 
two or three atorejs of wiudowa and an attic * hut it is equally extreme 
and almost equally objectionable, in the other direction. The [*.-*1 thing 
would have beon lo bane allowed the Rteat stfucrrctiliLr windows, of the 
interior to foe shown externally t or t if Lluit wore kupoBstbhj, some 
windows, or ufcbcs< nr panels—anything, in fuel, that would luive 
reproduced the riehiie&i of the portico— Would have liecii uti imprnve- 
mmt 

The disign of the rlome 'extenmliy is elegant mid elmstc, lust on the 
whole very inferior to skit of St. Paul's t the peristyle k weak, because 


1 Tljm^li hetih tbo pi* 1 " uni] Ketlun cme-twen He\h m esrt ia .W lEiat csf she 
tre carefully ttriltfad fttitfl iMiibollc* Action: tbo latter, how«t^I t nppetitt to 
pluUss, III* bcciIl uf the plan Id tfpULit Uowwmv’L 
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unbroken. the n\ tw too high* and l lie lantern too small uiiil iiwignSjtaat. 
It escapes, however, to n greater extent tluui #bt of its eomjwrs (liiOBpl 
perhaps tlie dome of the InvalidBp) from tlie objection thnL it stands 
(Hi or rises tbwngh the roof : and a very little more would have made it 
satisfactory ill that nspect* hati like everything else in the building, it 
nearly reaches hut ftlwova escapes, perfection. 

On the whole, its internal nraingeinents mvs v«Ty superior to the 
external. No chnrdi of Us cltvw «m compete with it in the elegance 
of its details, or in the appropriateness with which the (’lussicni features 
iiti> introd cm vd. Except u ct-riulu degtsc of weakness in some [^ft' [| f 
the vtnillioa. introduced purposely to show cleverness. there Is no fault 
to fiml with any detail, olid the general effect is more elegant and 
phwfdng them that nf any Clsssieul dumrli which luis yet luvn erected. 
Yet, as in every otlsi-r part of tlw design, it is assy to see how it might 
I invc been hatter. Practically, the arrangement is that of four oqmiJ and 
simitar halls, surrounding a fifth, which, being of the sniif dimi'iiKiuns 
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in plan, though far saperior in height, b not sufficiently dignified to t>e 
the centre of inch b grmip* The mode in which four piers of the drums 
with their accompnliving iiillsirs, are projected into the centre of the 
church, h vert confining* and the glimpse caught of the adjoining 
u] kin incu ts behind them only adds to the cump1oxity t without UKTcnsiiig 
the appearance of spud mis ru^. 

Jl ii evident tbit the object of the urvliiteet in adopting this 
imngemnnt was principally to diiplnv Ida etevemefw in ronatmriion, 
and to to astonish the spectator by one nf those t#urn df forr* which 
nne so common with a dedimng art, but which an- alwdately fatal to 
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true effect whcnmir fjifrMnccd. In this instance it wua very nearly 
entailing the destruction of the building; fur so t«x>n ns the centreing of 
the great niches under the dome ww removal in 1776* this piens begun to 
show of w«dctn-**: hut it was not till the dome it--If wu* 

practically completed in 177^ that tfiiis proceeded to such an extent u& to 
cause any real ntiirrn for the safety of the building* On u ntrefill 
ejauiiiuiiiou being nimh- at tton time it wai& found that (lie principal 
cause of the fail Eire arose from the faulty diameter of the masonry* 
The stones of the piers were truly and correctly worked only to a depth 
of about four inches from lheir fsicc : the nest being itmglily hewn and 
carelessly filled up with cement, ho us to throw the greater pun of the 
stniin on the face of the pier* This was to sunie extent remedied by 
cutting into the joints with a saw* su a* to relieve the pn^sore on them, 
a ad t«h throw it more on the centra This was partially enio-cssM; but 
the mischief went mi to such an c.vtcnt. that serious fears were eulertsiiiad 
for the stability of the building, and in 17 ins u coiamkdnu of unJiitods 
was ;tj>pitinted lo examine into die matter, in the following year one of 
engherrs, aui] a rhir-I rondum-d cnnmiwion in I i Imt the danger 
wils Hindi that no one could suggest a remedy* and after hair years* 
delete it nil ended in shoring up the great arches nurl leaving the? 
build lust to Its fate. 

In I8UG JL Bandelet wus appointed to repair the damage ; he found 
i hat the piers Junl contracted to the extent uf nearly six inches English ; 
pirtly from crushing, partly front tSio snwkorfing of the 
joints in ]77Ih He at once set about replacing che 
damaged stories, and added also ctmaidarably to t he iniiss 
of the piers, as shown in the woodcut, where the shaded 
port shows the pier m originally executed* the outline 
as it now stands, This nos su suectsdfully uciomplklie l 
that no sign of wrukin <s has since displayed itself in 
any direction, wliile at tbo same rime the apj^uninev *A tin- church lias 
been very much improved by the greater solidity given at the point 
where it wiiS most wanted for effect-. 

1 1 is easy to see that I he way in which all this might have Urn 
avoided would have been by setting Utah the piers of the dona 1 against 
the angles of the building* and m inemodng its site to a little over 
pio ft P Tliis the building could easily have supported* Imth Internally 
and externally : and had it been dune* as an interior it would have been 
unrivalled for architectural effect., while 11 the difficulty of cm struct hm 
would have bmn got over by the additional maiss that could have been 
obtaiaid without interfering with the effect, and the support that would 
have beau afforded Siy the junction with the outer walk 

This would* of course, have involved a rearrangement of the vaulting 
of the roof, and perhaps akio the bringing forward nf I ho coliumw, sn 
3 lh m make real aisle*, insiioad of the narrow mtemilunu nut joins imw 
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c* [sting. Tim, however, so fur from I ml- i ei^ u detect, wontd pn i} mhly 
have ia grant ijEpmveniLiit in the design. As it ni present stundb n 
threat degree of confusion um-n from the continued breaks in the cornice, 
and tin. 1 conwqnent want of unity and repose in the design* It weald 
also have been um improvement if the eastern dome bad been trunFitemd 
to the n.iVo t converting the plan from that of ri Greek to that of a I^tin 
riiis.’t so tltit from iht- principal entrance the effect would have keen of 
continually increasing grandeur and magnifieetK®, till the high altar was 
reached, which, in that case, .would have stood under the centra of the 
great dome, 

Alt these points were sua'cssfully attended to in the AIM Iluffre- 
itigLies church at Boulogne (ante p. II) i ami it Is curious to ulttcrvc 
how m plan which, kith virtually and artistically* is far superior to file 
ifiotrojjolitiin txampte, was utterly spoilt, because thuse nji| minted tu 
tarry it out had hardly rmisrered the rudiments of lIu- language in which 
they mm try mg to express their id«a. On tlm otht hand, how the 
jiiofii. refined ami uxijiLkitc piece of L’lassicality (mis permanently lo please, 
triitu the want ui any great or correct inteilec&ui! conception underlying 
its polished sti rhee. 

I hf columns of the internal peristyle of Lite dome being plain, while 
th^‘ below are fluted* and the general poverty of the details of this 
important failure, as compared with flint, of the rest of tin building, 
F^dcea disagreeable effect, but one which could easily be removed by 
eolnnr. This, in feet, is an midltion which the whole building require*. 
Ii is too light, too guy* for a ehoreh ; but If the great semadreulai 
windows were painted, and a moderate degree of tone introduced by 
colour in other pan*. it might be conceded, as many ore inclined to 
ndinit. thin itwus, in spite of the defects in urraugemeut just pointed 
ont t the miRst beautiful interior of any modern church of Classical 
design. 


REVIVAL. 

At the time wlicn she PiiEithoon waa tutetol, it wus considered the 
I wrf “ :, ii |, i [l ^ imitation, and the greater [hulk wore taken 

thin every pirt a cad every detail should lie correct and supfiorted hv 
auEliorlty. Refute \\ was complete!, however, it cairKi to lie bdfcved 
rlmt perfection Could only be obtained by copying the forms, us well 
[he details, of extinct build inns, sihd coiu^jmcntly, ns early ns 1773 
lI^elois were prejjQrwl for an alwolntely Classical building on the site 
wlLL-re now steads the church of the Afudddne. Xotlung, however, 
™ 111L1 * ^ 5L - pn^ent rtlifioe wu» commenced in ism, from 

by Vignou, The dimensions are Very consult;ruble, being a 
reet single unwriiig 350 ft, an length by 117 in width, and toMKiitlr 
covering more than «,000 square feet, Extenudly it is, to all 
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»ppe4Lnkn«x t a perfectly regular netasLyU 1 peripteral temple of the Corinthian 
Order. As nearly m may Im-j. ii> ootumiis sire of die same dimensions 
Li3 those of the Pantheon, li-rar; plaeed more cloudy together, though, on 
tlue oclxer lui.iid^ being built of snuiller blocks, they uro m deficient in, 
ctuii-s tractive dignity jls the others Internally, the deaf space is *0 ft # 
by 280, divided, after e Il-u manner of the halls of the Homan hatks, into 
three spaces by Corinthian columns t>earing sindnsc Each of these three 
compart meats is surmounted by a flat dome, pierced by a skylight in 
the centre. At the north end is the ujjse, 
at the south a vestibule, uiid there is n 
range of dm pda and tuiifti&iouuls round 
the sidc« ornamented by a smaller sub- 
h hi Liiiy Order. 

Taking it n I together, the arrange¬ 
ment is pmkihly the best that eon hi be 
adopted under the dnumstiisioes, and 
:he whole chinch has in te n in I ly an air of 
considerable grandeur and appropriate- 
lus-s to the fQrpo^S of tlie Roman 
Catholio mmiL As it now is, however,, 
the light is barely stiHk: iunt, and the 
paintings, with the coloured marbles 
and an excels of gilding, produce a 
spotty nnd inharmonious effect, which 
time may cure* but which at present 
gives it more the air of a Imll-foom than 
of a place dedicated to religion* worship 
If this chinch hod been naed aa a nave 
leading np to a solid H(iiare blodk, occupy¬ 
ing the whole width of the peristyle* the 
three domes and fourteen pillars on eac h 
stile would have Imd all tlso Flnsaicality 
and beauty of the present edifice. If a 
great triapsn! dome, not loss than otic 
hundred feet in diameter, hud then Irtea 
added to the northward, it would have 
owvwtod the whole Into cue of the 
grandest. Christian chutcHes in the world, niu3 given it the height and 
dignity It requlres, without t-sseiiLially interfering with the i Uissical 

effect its design is intended to produce. 

Externally It hi hardly open to rriiieism as a Clnit liui clitireli, for 
which, in fact* it was not originally intended by its designers. It is. 
however* w> exact a repredtiotiou of a Itcsitlmn temple, that it utlohls 
an op|hirtiinity of judging how far the Homans iuooceded in attaining 
to beauty and dignity in their temples i and in this rvs|ieet tliey ki\e 
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nothing to fear from an ini | hi rind critic Esin on their respective merits ; 
but in order to arrive at these it, would lie ueetsaary to consider the 
Mndcluiix tw placed on nil einiucDoe above Lite neighbouring buildings, 
or standing in u piazza surrounded by houses of one, or ill most of 
two. low storeys in height. iiiitl not, nh i bis is + by dwellings of six or 
seven storeys high and of the inert obtrusive arcbitoctnre, h Is here* 
indeed* that the Madeleine falls. ft is too low, Loo simple, mill too 
modest for Its situation, mid no spire or LumpmiLc, if attached, would 
help the matter. It is* in fact, ttiiHiiiled to n situation in the centra 
of sii Lull a town as Paris; but, nevertheless it must Eh- consiton ‘ti¬ 
ll. irring some minor defect* Shively worth nu-n taming—sis a very beau¬ 
tiful building, Its design will laird Ey, however* be reposted; far if 
there is one thing which tho exjxritrucc of the Gothic architects settled 
more completely dam another, it is that height and variety of outline 
are necessary to afford dignity to public building in towns ■ and 
tin dr practice allows bow easily mid bow successfully this could be 
accomplished. 

Hittorf was therefore right alien be ad led two towers to the 
fumade of liis IkifiEUemi (kiiirch of St.. Vincent do Paul, which* after 
tlmse mentiuiieil jiImivc* Is |jorhuj^ the most important of tin: modern 
churches of Paris, h is very Classical and very correct, mid no 
fjiiik can tx- found with any of its details; but gomehow or other it 
is not a success, and, like moot of the modem chnttjbea in Paris, 
fails entirely in producing the effect which is aimed at mid expected 
in these Cilices. 

Recently two very important iihu relies have been completed in 
Paris, which being neither in the Classic nor Gothic style mar enable 
ns tii estimate to Home extent what we may expect if we slinndon 
their trammels and venture m the broad field of original design. 
Hie fink of these, I At Trlnitc, he. the cud of the CluiUfflee d'Amin* is 
a large and sutTiduntiy ornamented church, in the style of the 
early Ihinai.osamxi of the ago of Francis L Its proportions mv 
good, and tlx tower, Eurmormtad by n tall dome which atoms 
ihe southern facade, 1 is of pleasing design, and well proportioned 
in the position it occupies* while the hikirioir is well lighted and richly 
onuinatiited ; but with all this the design fails to please. Wo can 
admire the struggles of mi architect Mho the ili-signcr of St. 

Idjon (p. £16), who is trying to escape from tlx rudonesa of his own 
Style, and striving to reach the elegance of an art. he only imperfectly 
urideimndj?* while bis earnestness makes ua forgive him tlx blaoders 
ho Commits in consequence ; but ivIiuei, in the nineteenth century, mi 


1 FcKTiuruiU ty for iliotr arrhllretaml the ErtgM. Many uf eur bert modern 
ttoign* ttie Fri-ucli inwe ihI dm Mine rlmrehe* are ruintd hy being turned tbo 
iii^H-Miithiii will? rv^inl In or intuit «n Hi wrong 
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architect wffw to delikrateEy to go through the same process, we p-ee at 
once that he is only acting, mid cannot feel tiny real enthusiasm for his 
work, however clever jt itsuy bo. 

The other church of St. Augustin* ill the flonle^aTtl Maldherhesv U 
in many reepecta better* Owing to the nature of the site u is wider 
in rear and in front, utid If the architect had met this difficulty by 
successive n&tsngtdii nffseu, lie would have given strength, with 
light ami shade* to his building ; us it is lie has aloped the sides away 
at a considerable angle* and so produced that wist knags i>f utTef.it in- 
hermit in architecture to aU ohtusa angles. In the interior the defect 
is entirely 11 voided. The aidi^ of the great nave are jaraM* and the 
difference of width only observable in the iiKtmsed sire of the side 
cliapek This also has enabled the architirct to tcrtntUlite hk nave 
in a great dome, under which the high altar stands, which is praeticullv 
the only true and effective mode of arranging the plan of a Christian 
church* 

Externally the design of the church fails. from the total want of any 
depth in the reveals of the windows or nrrantuatiwri in the parts* which, 
added to the sloping sides* destroys ilI 3 true architectural effect. Hue. 
again, in the interior this is not fdt. The coiietruction Ls practically 
of iron* Iron vaulting shafts supporting iron ribs, between which is 
a roof pitrtfy ill brick partly in wood* but nil showing truth in con¬ 
st ruction with con side ruble elegance iri detail. Many things might 
be better, hut it seams a step in the right direct iuu which, if perrcvured 
ill, might tend to a great success. As neither of these attempts can, 
however, he said to lie very encouraging, k w ill be curioiiii to observe 
how fair lIic modem Fie nob architects may succeed in their present, 
attempt* to reproduce, for ecclcriusdcai purp»tcs f tbe Architecture of 
tbe Middle Agea. They commenced the attempt lung after we hud 
k-enme familiar with its effects, but hitherto, noLwiLhianding their 
deverm^s, they have certainly not been successful. 

One of their most ambitious attcnijrta is the chim b of St. Ctoihtldc 
-—Place Belle Cbiisse—in Pur is * and, though ils dimensions tire those 
of ji small cathedral, it looks poor and insignificant internal ly, and the 
exterior has neither the sulidily nor the pictnrasquciVGeo which k 
uIwjitb found in old the buildings, and which otir English architects 
have ftotjKijmi* jKiirassfully imitated in their reproductions. The new 
cat hud nd at Marseilles* however* promises to be siKxxwfnl 3 and Xotrc 
Ibimorlu tn linn no Seeour, near Ihnien, und many of the village cirareks 
rucenily erected, show how rapidly the French arc progressing in tin dr 
imitative effort* ( and the bisk of copying is so easy* and so entirely 
indi-pviKlcnt of intellectual eScrtioil, Hint there can Iw? little doubt hut 
tliatp when they have collected and drawn a sufficient number of models, 
they vs.iL] repeat them with n concctiroa tlmt will derive all but the 
initiate*! It is only to U fc wished that they would apply their money 
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him] their talents to some better purpose, and, above ull, that they 
would refrain from designing fiifadtt according to the Htw#l Parisian 
fashion for such buildings as St. Quen at Rouen, and many other 
remarkable and interesting edifices, which have lately been made to 
look ils good i«i new, at the expense of those qualities which realty gi' e 
meaning to a building, and speak to the heart of mankind through aO 
succeeding ages. 

Barring this however, and a few other similar mistakes, the very 
extensive repairs of die Medieval churches of Fruitco which were 
carried out during the lute Empire Wore generally cJutracterised by 
giKsl taste mid judgment. Like nil restorations of old buildings, it Is 
true, they hare wiped out much of the poetry which was one of tlie 
greatest cl aim is of these buildings, ond have obliterated or ofeoitd 
lunch of the history which was so plainly legible in their structure. 
Rot at the same time it must ho confessed they have removed many 
hideous excrescences and blemishes, and such substantial repaire Itnvo 
toon executed us will enable the fabrics to resist tlic destroying influents 
of t ime, without which ninny of them might soon huvo been reduced 
to ruin. 

[Tub Cosher valtos and Restoration of Asciest Bciuhscs, 
—•It is well known that the Gothic school of architect* and archfcnlugista 
in England have for n tong time strongly disapproved of the way in 
wlik'li the French restore their ancient edifices, and especially tlieir 
churches. Of late yearn also the English manner of restoration Iuis 
itself been almost still more urgently denounced at home. There are 
thus before us now three modes of dealing with historical edifices which 
are going to decay. The first is to renovate tlicm a* the French do ; 
the second is to reinstate them ns the English have Ihscii doing; the 
third is merely to u maintain, uphold, nmtl keep” them in a condition of 
strict authenticity. Of course there is a great deal to lie said for each 
of these systems, Tlio method of the French is quite characteristic of 
the national sentiment; for they scarcely cure in anything to sacrifice the 
convenience, and especially tin- preseninhleiicss, of the moment, for the 
sake of ideal conscrvutism. And certainly, when they neatly scrape off 
the corroded entitle of a building, they are quite entitled to say that 
they luivo left the building itself where it was, and indeed tluiL they 
have put it into the original and desirable guise of n real authenticity, 
iu place of an acquired and undesirable condition of decay which it is 
a mistake to call identity, being only old clothing. The extreme 
doctrine of the English unti-restorutbntsts, on the contrary, takes it for 
grunted that the crust of uge is tlie chief element of authenticity, to l*o 
retained at nil hazard* ; mid this, again, is characteristic of the national 
feeling. It is quite in accordance with even the loosest form of our 
insular traditions tint t Im.-tv baa sprung up uiiiMigsl us a sort of truns- 
oendental conservatism—incidentally allied to sentimental icst lie t ids m— 
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whose highest ideal of arelueotogiea] virtue fr the demonstrative preser- 
vation of all the conditions of wiNUlier-woni dilapidation and decrepitude 
a 1 »o!ntcly mt act. hi this view of the case, not only him sacrifice of 
authenticity to put u clean face upon an old building, by removing, 
however carefully, the sotted surface, but it is a saefed duty to present 
in absolute integrity the decay and alnrtst the diet* nod to repair only 
hu far and in such a maimer sin Unit preservation atrietly re<piires, Not 
one atone must on any account he replaced by n new stone ; the surface 
may Ik made good"" with Kime soocedantum, bat nothing more must 
be done. A piece of decayed woodwork must lie left m it is* propped up 
and protected from injury, hut nothing more. That a broken pane of 
really old glam may not be renewed it is equally easy to say i and that 
a new drain may not be put in where it is surely wanted almost goes 
without saying. Tbc principle, in short, Mems to he this :—that our 
worship of genuine autirpiiiy nl141.il extend so very thoroughly to the 
preservation of it* remains as articles of cmioaity, that if the owners of 
an old iiutnsioti, or the parishioners of elu old church, can no longer use 
it with comfort, they must either submit to the discomfort or go away; 
in the latter case providing a fund for the perpetual protection of the 
abandoned possession* Of tills doctrine ii is enough to say that it is no 
doubt founded uii generous feeling, but must not he nllowcd to oppress 
m. The ordinary English restoration system takes up a position 
between the estrenaes, and all it needs b judicious application. An 
ancient edible 1 nay be pat into such eulwlnnlml repair m to serve its 
nao—reasonably rehabilitated, reinstated, renovated, perhaps improved. 
If all this Ihj done with a rational feeling of reapacb — not an irrational 
feeling of veneration—the “restoration" may In? achieved without 
perceptibly compromising either the nifthentidticg on the one hand or 
the utilities on the oilier* But of course the success of such an 
operation in withstanding criticism, which in any case may appeal to 
each imaginative sentiments, must always Ik uncertain.— Ei).] 
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CHAPTER II- 

SEOUL A It ARCHITECTURE. 


u esa [stance. 


The history of Secnlnr RflbaHsmK* Architecture in France may 1* 
conveniently divided into four great sections, distinguished by the mime 
iif tin* sovereign most prominent in encouraging Art during cm® h of the 


Tiic first, e^UiiidinS from the hw^oii fif Htarks TUT. 1 l48 + ^i 10 
the death of Fronds II. M&Wi, lusted seventy-seven jaus. and <™J *» 


jjjtfjngnhlwd us the Era of Fraud* th* Fir*t. , , . , . 

Tliu Btvmul, conmiei^mg with the fterasuoTi of Oharies IX. { 1SG0) 
and extending to the denth of Louis XII1. in 1C42, lasted eightr-fcWO 
ttm, mill may properly Ite culled the A<t* of H‘»n Quatr*. 

The third, dating from the accession of the Grand Blotiunpie (H'4:l> 
tuid extending to ibo Revolution (m&1. lowed, «.nsequ®tly f nearly 
lfto years ; and is property marked as iliui of Lnui* (fmlorir. 

The fourth, from tluit period to the iiufjession of Louis Xupoteon, 
niitv hi: designated as the IPrir^ii ur the Pfrieti »f tin- ht&yirt, mid jliut 
even be extended Lo the present day; or the reign of the Third 
X:i|Hi1eon may l*s tnsitcd us an Appendix to the epoch of his great 
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YPhfttever may lie tin: defects or deficiencies of the Ecclesiastical 
Bennniice Architecture in Rum. she possess* in her civil buildings n 
scrim of exninphsi, certainly fur more extensive thun any other country 
of modem Europe, and which may also probably ttanfmie sm«*fully in 
artistic eminence with those of nlmoet any other conn try, not Ofcepting 


even Italy. 

The [niniL'tw aoceflsioij to the power of her kings, from the COO* 
solidation of tin; empire, and the peculiarly moiuirehifid iiiatitutioiw of 
the country, enabled—it may almost I* said forced—diem to rebuild the 
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ubl diilhanx of tip 1 feudal on ft scute commenEnriire with tin- wv.dth 
amt pruver acquired hhiIw.h jiit:Sitly to e Ek- accession of Francis I. in i U- 
yeur 151 £p. The was that t bo Ih'iiunfnE new |jciE iu>> of Lift 1 

Louvre, with its aceumjxinyriJir rhiteau at she Tnifcrics* Kiinwled to 
the old confined furtalicc I tearing the h rst name* its E he residem -- of the 
kiiii^ In the capital. Fontainebleau supplanted tbfl royal hutiLiiig- 
nt-:iE at Vincennes ; and ChmuUinl Bffliuccded Ptessis Tours on die 
baiLk& of the Loire; while St. denim ins* Si, l loud, and other jxiUiris, 
Were erected, one after the other, in rhu neighbourhood of Paris, tilt tltey 
culminated in Vereaitte* the greatest mid most. splendid of modem 
palaces, though [lerlutjjs not the moat successful m an nrehitectur&i 
design. 

The nobles were not backward in following the example of tkdr 
kings, who&@ power mid pnusfierity they shared, Om by one tI lu old 
feudal castles disappeared. and wure replaced by more eojmnodkius and 
more suitable chAu-aux in the mmirry mid julnces In the Umns, so ik a, 
between the am-siou of Francis 1. nntl the death of Louie Qrtutami, ■ h ■: 
Architecture of ancient France bud nearly di*a| laired, in su far ns 11: is 
resident of her kingit md noble® ire re concerned, and waft tvjiliirn] l>y ft 
series uf country seats and jsdiUT* uum - npmcirosis and more ml id 
than those at that Lime by any other country, and (unibiniinf 

in many instances the pictures iuoucsb of the Gotluc with tlue degurux: of 
tin: Classic styles to an extent not found elsewhere. 

Of the other rhss of civil bnDdinp they hud littk to destroy. 
Kxivpt in the Flemish pimim-cs* the cities bad hardly any mtinidjuil 
instil LiLiong which could give rise to much architect oral magnificeiLW 
Wkilier we admire or mi the Town-baits mid Palais de Justice which 
are now found in most of her cities. we have not Eit all events to regret 
the destruction of those which preceded them, as wo should dip if 
IhilLnnm and Flanders had replaced their muim/ipol idifio w by others In 
the fuflliioilftble styli- of the age of Louis Qttatflrze + 

hi their extent. In their richness of durum imi. and the mnoiim of 
wealth lavished upon thetn t it h preiMbte that the civil and j^latial 
bnihlinga erected in France during the last three centuries and a half 
exceed eoikEiiterehly the n-K-hsiasih-al and feudal edifii'e* which were 
built in chat country during a like period anterior to the year IA"-n + 
But unfort uiiiitclv it is impe-dhlc to institute such u cqmjturincm b-twi^-n 
the two classes, ils artmtic iitierLuices, os would Lend to any satisfactory 
conclusion > All t\us Art in the world cwM never ekv&te a palace, with 
all iU domestic and wndal arr.mjrem iits, to the same scale ns the great 
hail of a cathedral* devoted only tu the pofformam^ of a oereinoiiml of 
the highest mid most ennobling dinssc No splendour in the reside! kv of 
a noble can compete with the simple gretidciir of a great mnnusiio 
infUmtiun^ where all the grosstu 1 and less derating ebaiwHet^tieii of 
human nature are al least kept emt of siglit, tuatead of being made more 
VOL. t. K 
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prominent l>y the luxury ansi frivolity by which they attempt to dtBgriLw 
themselves in the place; and the old. real, independent sovereignty of 
the municipality in the Middle Ages expressed itself with a manly vigour 
that Cannot be found in the taut new design sent down from the Home 
Office at Fans. 

Brides this n_sil difference in essence, came the more superficial 
difficulty of style. It is tme iltai the French architects were never m 
completely eualuved to the Orders as the Italians become after Palladio, 
or the English after Inigo Jones; but they felt the chain, nevertheless, 
and would hni e done much better had they never known the inftnaztoi 
of the Indian school, or tried to reproduce the glories of atrtieut Borne. 
Tliti aljbiurdity they committed was in fancying tlial the Lest way to 
ornament modern buildingo on the hanks of the Seine was to cover them 
all over with shreds of ornament from ancient edifices cm the hanks of 
the Tiber. Although, therefore, the Remumtuoe Civil Architecture of 
France belongs intriimlcnlly to W tower c^ass of Art than the Eoclefliwtkal 
Medtfoval Styles, and is farther vitiated by the imitative being interfaced 
to replace the ooortructivc element, which is so essential in ah true Art, 
it is still a style so elegant, so giy, and BO characterLstic, tltfit its study 
will well repay any attention that may be bestowed upon it, provided it 
ia entered upon without adopting the narrow class prejudice which are 
the bane of modern Art criticism- 


Tiek LorvnE* 

If not the greatest* certainly the nn^t successful undertaking nt 
Francis L was the rebuilding of tk- Louvre, It had always been the 
principal residence of the kiugu of France in their capital, hut had 
become so confined and utterly imsmted to the wants of the age, that 
fchure were only two alternatives—either to Ijegiu a new palace 
altogether, aa Catherine de Mcdicis did ft little farther west at the 
Tnileries j or to pull tlx: old one down, and rebuild it* Frauds decided 
oil the latter plan, and invited Lhe celebrated architect Berlin to furnish 
details for the new palace. It is not easy to ascertain how fur the 
ordinance of the present building wan influenced hy his designs ; hut it 
seems Certain that the actual architect, was Pierre Ijt*4:ot, 1 lie virtually 
made Lhe drawings, and superintended ihuir execution ; hut the whole 
Orangeman t in so brant{fuL and the details are so ckgani, that it is difficult 
to believe that any native architect w;ib its sale aiiLhor, at least if one 
muy judge of what wua done in France about this time and afterwards 

It is nut quite clear when the rebuilding was actually cniiutkenctd, 
but the part begun by Lescot, and completed in 1548, vm the Sottth- 
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re* luifj-lt, from (lit Pavilion de PHortogO down to the river-face 
(Woodcut Xd. 1U), and consist* of two utareys of Outer* each alxiut 
j{, ft ( in height—the lower I'lirintliiuii, the uppef Composite. TIn* 
giv mmHNUited It? ati attic ston y, only half the height of the two below 
Li Thnwgitoat the whale, the details and (Stiles are singularly 
oormrt. for the age; ami the ornamental puts, haring been 
sculptured from the draigM of Jean not only heighten rU i; 

,-tTi-et of the architecture, I ml are in themselves worthy of all jirae-e. 
The mine ordinance. in all essential particular*, has, ut subsequent 
periods, beta curried all round the wort, with the important addition 
a „d improvement ilmt, instead ot the attic, a third storey, adorned 


l^ v j]^ it L'!&*(&** *n>J fart tif Ivd-hvto Fnn 


of one 
tlie 
of 


witli an Older, has liecn sabotitntod on the three remaining sides. 
This not only gives greater height and dignity to the whole 
dtsign, bat admit a of its term inn ting in a TOrnke, which is an 
essential element in nil good designs in this Hjbopl An attic, how- 
<Hwr elegant II may lie—and the French school caimo 
it than that of the louvre-lias atwnys 
,f tin iftetthoqght or of n makeshift: 
greatest ilifneDllicfl of modern Italian Architecture is how to 
ueoniiiiihHlate the bedroom* and other offices without having iccmirre 
to it. When the Orders niv nsetl. an attic may, in stnne case*, 
lie indispensable for utilitarian pir|msts ; hut it cannot lie doubted 
that a budding with a common* erowning the whole is a very 
much hotter design in an architect and point of vkw. Although the 
entablature of the Upper Order of three sides {Woodcut No. 115) >* 
the Louvre Court ifl only in jHrrportio'U to its Own height,, and not u 
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coralcioue proportioned to that of tlw whole building, its hstrudiiciiijji 
juldiJ very much to thy beauty of the oara) Haitian* 

In qom|HiKitg it with the great eonriyunls the pal**- 3 * of Italy 
i>r SjKiiiip the one criticism that otvtirc K thni- it wi&nt^ light and 
shade. If either the Sower or the upper uoreyn leu) l«xti open fllcadetL 

or if loggias bad ln?vft introdnevd an v where* it- w oflld inrc relieved n 
monotony which is rather strikingly npporcuk. Perluijsfi i\w rm^t 
plying arrange meat would have been arcades in the lower BLoniys of 
two o[>|k^Llu sides, and an open gallery on i\m npl?eF sfcnivjw of 
the other two fumades. with three open urches in the centre of the 
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principal storey of each face. fk >me finch arrangement ns Ihifi fieem, 
in fact, to have faimed port of the original th*rign+ niui in thy older 
wm*»(iis shown in Woodcut No, US) it is always wpwmted with 
open mxaidts in one nr other of tin; Rtercys- CoraMsiing that il!> 
fWnsioim «w nearly 400 ft. aidi w*v, wmetluop «f th® sort m 
want'd to relieve its monotony : hut. even as It now is* whether we 
tak-- its tiilur-nsi' ms. or it*, ridiiu^ of nnmmeiitulieii, nr fch ksmly or 
npiMropriiittiiess of its iksign, it is oertninly the most heatHiM ajuri 
Itelon^iu^ to tiny modem imltv.r ill Eumjs!- 

If we cm in fancy astttune a third storey added to the courtyard of 
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the Great Hospital »t Milan (Woodcot Xo. 76), mid ita dimensions in 
plan increased to such un extent ua to bear this without disproportion, 
wl . tnijrliL have u fair means of comparing out? of the best and niost 
typical Italian esanljiat with otic of the best to iw found on this Hide 
the Alps. Of coant tie difference of donate aocoonto for the greater 
l*irt of the differettoe in design, but not altogether. If the Milanese 
court consisted of three tiers of open arcades, it would fail architec¬ 
turally, from want of sol ini parts, as much ns lltut of the Louvre dots 
now from wait of some open loggias or arcades to give variety of 
liirlit and slude. They are both extreme examples of their respective 
styles—both very beautiful—hut each would luivu been belter if it 
hud adopted, to sonic extent at least, the principles of the other. If, 
for instance, one-third part of the arcades of the court of the Hospital 
had iieen designed as solid, and a like proportion of the arcades of the 
Louvre left Open, the gain in effect would have been considerable, and 
each of these designs would still have lxen appropriate to their 
climate and the exigencies of the case. 

But, iiolwithstanding this and some other Elinor defects which 
might he pointed out. the Court of the Louvre is a wonder of elegance 
mid good taste, as well as of exquisite profit inn, especially when we 
consider the age in which it was executed, and it has not been sur¬ 
passed by anything which lias Ihjch done either in France or in any 
other country of Eiirojm since its time. 

. CuAtkaux, 

The palace at Fontainebleau is to the reign of Francis I. what 
Versailles mis to that of Louis XIV.—the place of his predilections 
and the place on which lie lorctl to lavish hia treasures, and where he 
thought he was reproducing the glories of Classical Art. 

In this instance there 1 is little doubt but that Italians were mainly 
employed. Rossi and PrimaUicoio seem to have been permanently 
engaged ; Serlio was certainly consulted, and Vignola sojourned two 
yisus in France, to assist the king in his architectural designs. But 
the result is curiously unlike anything Italian, or anything wo should 
expect from these men. The plan is as irregular as anything in Gothic 
Art, and there is a picturesque abaruhn about the whale design which 
is very charming and appropriate to the situation j hut, strange to say, 
the effect of the whole is marred hy the coarseness and vulgarity of 
the details, Tliore is nothing offensive or exaggerated in the use of 
the ** Orders ; but there is not n Well-proportioned column or a well- 
profiled cornice in the whole building. When rustication is employed, 
it is so used os to lie unmeaning, and the window-frames throughout 
arc very badly designed. It is difficult to understand how this could 
luipjxii in o coon try where only recently the Flamboyant architects 
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had almost TOlned Architecture by overbid frwy and tecedikc work 
jn their details* and where l he Hug was trying to imitate the even 
morn elegant style r>f the Classical age, and tinder tlie direction of 
Italians who* whatever their faults of design might be* seldom in their 
own coll ti tty erred from ™ireeiirss or vulgarity of detail. I hit they 
fell into this error here : and T whether from intention or not t it is 
certain that the defects of detail mar what otherwise would be the most 
poetic, as it is the moot picturesque of French palaces. 

We turn almost with idem-lire from the ill-undcrstood Clusairality 
of FfiiLCaiiitblLiiKi to the thoroughly French design of Chainhord, com- 
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meuOod by the aime ling, in 1520, immediately on bis return from his 
Swinish captivity. The design is essentially French, that, although 
its details are generally Classical, they are kept so subdued,, tiud 
suhordinute to the whole, that they scarcely interfere with the effect 
—certainly not more so tlum the details of ^t. Eu*tnehc, which leaves 
that still ns eeseatially a Gothic church as this is a Gothic chiteau of 
the country whore it stands. 

The dtiteau itself consists of a cubical square lua-^. measuring 
S£0 ft P each way, from outside to outride of the four great towers 
flint adorn it* angles. This is situstod on one side of n court sur¬ 
rounded by buildings. These are of tlic saute height os the central 
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mass on that side which it. occupies \ on tin- greater putt of the other 
three fiides, only om storey in height s mid at cadi lliiutIl- there \* r or 
rather Wits intended to Ik, a great circular tower, similar to Lliis*e 
attached to Uk? main building. Measuring over lht2c T the dimeusiona 
of the building won? "^n ft, by B!!hs + The whole was surrounded by o 
terrace overhanging » broad mid deep moat. Tin- antral building 
was divided into three nearly equal tfuivys in height, hat liyeomiix^ 

H lih to lie little more then firing eoimes * and the upper one 

projected sions to carry a Ifcdeony nil round tlu.* main building- It was 
divided vertically into mi infinite number of equal |mlids, by pilasters 
of the Corinthian Order; an arrangement winch would have ln.ru 
singularly monotonous in nir>st wr. bqt which in this iimtaiLce Li 
entirely relieved by the very varied outline of the bull ding, arid, more 
than fclmt* by the different way in which they vi ere treated— many 
being left blank, some filled in with arcades, and many with sqtwre- 
headed windows — so that few buildings pcssuss more of that. unity 
with variety which is so charming when properly employed in archi¬ 
tect unil corn |mail ion, 

The most singular and the most characteristic part of the whole 
design is the roof, which rises to it cone, siminmtitod by a cttpalii-, over 
e&ch of the towers, and in square imu^-s over (lie reel. The whole 
h relieved by dormer window's of very elegant design, and chimneys 
which am mora nninmentcd and mure ornamental than in almost any 
building erected cither Ixfore or si me. The whole m crowned by a 
central tower of domical form, hot wholly of oj-n-n work, eoiitaining a 
richly ornamented spiral staircase. 

If wo attempt to judge tins but Ming by the loftiest canons of 
architectural criticism, it would be easy to find many faults in it ; but, 
taking it for wliut it L? — a cbuieini in a Hat country invent in Ik seen 
over and to group with a park of ancient trees —m a hunting-scat of a 
jr.iy Court, u neon scions of any very lofty aims -it conveys, an bu] mis¬ 
sion of LmLhfuimss. combined with elegance, whidi we look for in vain 
in many works of more pretension of later times* 

The [ mluce ur clmteuu uf Madrid, in the Bola do Boulogne, at Para, 
is another \ red net ion of the ?anit nge t the lo^uf which is more to be 
regretted (it wb& destroyed in ilm Revolution) than that- of any 
other building of its period. From tine drawings of it which csisi, it 
seems to have lieen of remarkably elegant design, and to Mv* 
approached more nearly to the palatial requirementa uf the age than 
Almost any other. 

It was line wry largo. Icing only ft. in length by II- ft* wide* 
hut it w m foii] r storeys ill height, and divided into three nearly equal 
1 Jocks by square towers at each of the angles, and two in each f&ce. 
SniLiiding oil a good bold Ijnsement, kite two lower stcreys were covered 
by arcades of very elegant design, broken only by the towers j and 
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Viirktf and relief were given to the whole by tlie centre being recessed- 
Tine ruof, Lliou jh high, w*s far from I icing excessive; and the chimney* 
were treated ns an essential t«ri of the design, If we instv jwlff* 
froiii the testimony of those who hove seen it, and, more tluiti this, 
from the represeutaiJmis that still exist, there mu certainly no 
building for its size so palatial, or to wldeh the Transitional style 
w.w more happily applied, though it Imd not the pictures |iieuiss of 
Fontainebleau* nor the semi-fends] grandeur of Chambwd. As an 
exterior, however, it would probably have at least Iwuti equal to the 
fragment of the Court of the Louvre, which was in course uf being 
erected simultaneously, and almost in sight of this building ; while its 
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open nrcatdts give it einctly tliat degree of slrndow and relief l In? want 
of which is so much felt in the Louvre. 

The buildings described above ore all more of fees exceptional in 
their arrangements; imt, in tin? private chateau of Hnry, near III.as, 
we come on a type which more or less distinguished all the seigaorifll 
mansions of France, both in loa n and country, and even the royal 
palaces, when they were not on a scale too grand to admit of it. In 
this example, as In most others, the principal torp* tit logi* (tinted 
darker in the plan) is opposite the entrance, looking into a square 
court in front, and opening in the rear upon u garden. Opposite the 
centre of the j-nnlen front is a chajwl, which was generally omitted in 
future designs. At each angle is a circular tower, an at Chambonl s imt 
the circular form was found *■ inconvenient internally, that it to 
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ufterwairb changed to a square hlotsk, when actual fortification wiut 
no longer required, and even the suggestion of k became obsolete. 
On each aide of the court are Lwo long wings* contain inc; offices us id 
servnntd apartments; mid these nn- Joined in front by n screen wall, 
solid cubenuillj, but covering an open arcade internally, and, in the 
centre of this, the p&rfe-r$di&rs t or pmici|hil cot ranee, ou which the 
French architects of that and or all enUndent tin™ have lavished all 
the resourced of their art. 

French 


where the inn i n build¬ 
ing was only tWO 
storeys in height, the 
wings were generally 
only of one, except in 
towns, where* for very 
obvious reasons, they 
were frequently car¬ 
ried ns high as the 
rest. Where a induce 
was occupied bj only 
one owner,, or where 
it was shouted in a 
remote or quiet part 
■ auk town, the fiiUne 
urran gem cats pre¬ 
vailed jis in the conn* 

*— * l,,<+ where, as is 
in 

Ji ni|fi, MM UIWI I IALL1U* 

lug is occupied by a 
different family on 
eucli flour, the wings 
which contain the 
nffUna, Ac.. iHjlonging 

to each suite of apartment*, are necessarily m high as the rest. In 
towns, also, the from Ls generally occupied by shops on mdi side of 
the fx)rfr-rwAir* t and it* shnation renders it too valuable far pluses of 
liiL'iuess k or for nnother class of lodge ra, not to cause 
on the aide towards the street ji* high, nr even higher, thiua 
cf the building. 

With such modifications ns these, the type of a French mansion 
h its livid as that tif a French cathedral; and, whether in the country 
or tlic towns, they are objects of great Inanity. Their courts may want 
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the beautiful uicades which an.* bo graceful Mid so appropriate in the 
clinmto of Italy, but their designs are infinitely preferable to the cubical 
arrangement* of English mfliiHtaiis. 

To rafcara, however, to the Cliittsn 3c Bury, 1tn facades tire dii idod, 
like Cliumburd, into rectangles by small Corinthian pilasters : and thisk- 
iire occupied, either id ten mtely or in gwif*, by Rqimre-lKaidcd window*, 
cr by puiicls, with u device in the centre ; and eveTyiliing is htdanced 
with bo much appropriateness tluit the effect is u j.Usising as in any 
design of Unit age. The nrearle on each side of tlie principal entrance to 
the court is composed of Corinthian picture, with arcades between, the 
whole ixring of pleasing proportions, mid elegant in their detail. 

CoTiHidendiU- additions were made during the reign of Francis I. to 
the ciistles of Ufois and Amboise. Tlie stainavse and the wing, in the 
centre of which it stands, sit llbis, are among the must admired, or at 
least the most frequently drawn, of the works of this ago. Is oives its 
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at tractions, however, more to if* adhmnnt to tlie principles oI tlie past 
than as an earnest of the future ; and the building m each side of it 
htitHj varies from what S.s found at Chamhcml and Bnry, 

ChenonOGUi is to be admiml from the exfcrvme pietQTesqnenes* 
situation on its lake, standing priiu?i]ullr on a bridge in tlie wnkr t mther 
than from any excellence iii tlie design and details : and that port of 
Ciuiutllly which belongs to this puriisl merely re|iiaita what is bo okan 
foil ml elsewhere. 

The most imhuppy effort of the Art of this m? k the gloomy pile of 
Bt. flcnniii-an-lAftf, aliuoul wholly flothkr in design: Miu Clft^sknl 
fu^iitisr-t-H which spread over itn buttress^ emd arcades serving merely 
to deprive them of their constrnctivc propriety of nppwimiioe without, 
suggesting any feeling of Classical Art. Tlw- ftnne tiling, it miiPl 
confessed, occurs rather frequently in smaller nnd less im{*>itftnt examples : 
but* on tlie wholes the style of (he age of Frauen 1. may be ixiriskkred 
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us one of the best examples of the Transition ta be found anywhere* 
It is true it entirely mim the grandeur of tlie early Florentine or the 
exuberance of the Venetian style, but it is always g nj and elegant. 
Though adopt in? Classical details, it retains its originality, and mists 
with singular felicity the piattinsqneness of the Gothic with the 
simplicity of Claraical arraugemeuts. As a general rule* its details are 
marked with elegance, but with a tendency to m'er-ekbamthm, nr wing 
from the circumstance of the architect frequently encroaching on tbe 
domain of the ]uinter* and introducing forms mid details which* though 
beautiful as painted anhc&qnea,. are nut such ns should ever be curved in 
relief on more mm Lumen nit niutermls. 

There are bi France very few municipal or civic buildings of this 
uge. It is essentially a pdaoe-bmUlihg epoch, and churches and Hotels 
de Yilltr are mere exception*. Otic of the earliest of the hitter okas h 
that at Orleans, which was commenced at least during the fifteenth 
century, and offers a curious and interesting specimen of tbe very earliest 
introduction of Classic forms. It is more picturesque, however, chan 
beautiful. All fhe details are elegant, and combine many of the ttistttiea 
of both tbe parent styles ; but neither used appropriately in I Ids example 
being jumbled together in most admired confusion. It h interesting, 
however, as exemplifying a transitional style peculiar to Frances 
Neither in Italy nor in England is there anything similar. It could only 
liiivc sprung out of the Flamboyant style, which had already squared the 
Leads of its windows, and adopted many of the forms of the Renaissaiti^, 
before it was thought mctmxj to cany them mi with deUuls borrowed 
from tiro Classical styles. 

The other inunicijKd example of this ago ia the well-known Hotel tie 
Vi lie of Paris, which in style far more resembles the contempumiy 
buildings at Fontaiuchleau : all traces of Hot Inc details having dis- 
appeared from its design, and very little of the Gothic feeling remaining 
in its outlines. It was, however, nn eminently picturesque building $ 
and even now, though enveloped in one of the most successful designs of 
modem times, it holds it* own without much detrifount to the general 
effect. 

The thing, however, which perhafis pleases most in the Architecture 
of this age, m the beauty and general appropriateness of the dec ails. 
Except at Fontamebtam* the CLogical features, when introduced, are 
treated with nfiuL^t Flamlmtuit delicacy, and men had nut yet learned 
Ui think that copying the forms of one iiicongruou* bnilding could 
improve the design of another. Fur centuries they had been designing 
buildings only with reference to their purpose^ and adding details only 
from their approprimenefla * and it requires a groat ilea! of teaching 
before men mn forget this, and adopt un entirely new principle of Are. 
Although, therefore, they might be enamoured of Okk&uCal forms, they 
could nut at once forget tluit details were only a mode of expressing 
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nimra strongly certain eanitmctive or artistic forms of the huildmg to 
which they wore allied ; mal it did not then occur to the architects to 
use them, og was afterwards done* n& extraneous adjuncts, without 
reference to tile edifice to which they were added : in tlie Woodcut 
No. I ll, for instance, luprestHtiiig one bay of the Archbishop's Pataca 
at Sens: where, although all the details are Classical, or marly ho, it h 
impossible to say that any one Is either inappropriate or mars the 
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general design, The upper pilasters cannot Ih? dwpermd with, if the 
lower range hi to Ik employed, which seems an fradfapsttsabta port of the 
arcaded forira below ; and the way in which their lines are curried 
through by a console, gives them all the continuity of a buttress, with 
more tlimi its usual gnwe. 

The otlH?r example, from n fiipide added to a house traditionally 
called that of Agues Sorel, Vt Orlenii*, exempli lit* the same principle 
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III tills mstancfc, the amide befog sapprirtod on single column*, their 
work and iheir design could not U well carried through bj a mere 
onmnnnital pi bister. They we working nomil^rs of the design, and we 
left to loll their own ta)c their own way : ttinl to the Chwairial features 
is left the purely ornamental u&k of framing the Windows and relieving 
the monotony of Elio flat surface of the walls. The one thing that 
aippuirs to have been omitted lh a console over curb pilaster lo support 
the cornice. Tlie frieze in congruence sector blank and amracaning. 


in. 
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an<l the ilc&igii is octtniiily consiiler.it ily ®tm»l by Lbe want of a bolder 
cornice mate directly connected with tlie lower jurt of the fiipuhr. 

From the example* just quoted, it is evident thut the French archi¬ 
tects kwl quite ill mini In tied Gothic art a* kirlMiroiis. hot wore ut Lite 
Hiitue time ernWkod iti the dutgeNOfl enterprise of trying to copy a 
style tliey ili»l not ■nidcfttund. In Hie next age—tii.it of Hculy IV. 
—Lite effect of this was painfully felt: but, generally speaking, tin* 
iHiUiijngs of Fmncia ]. are tolerably fan from vagaries. The nimejced 
woodetit, however, from the Hotel Vogue at Dijon, will explain bow 
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the temptation was working* It ^ v ^rr ric h and beautiful, and in h& 
sit vie baril}' to be found fault with; but it is evident tbnt, though 
suvhitvcts Fiiiiv m3 opt such forms and &P(?h details as these with the 
idea Lhi.it they sire Clnsflicul, yet when they do so they liave dropped 
the bridle tbit ought to restrain architecture! forms to their true 
function of expressing construction, and that only, nod there is then 
no limit to the extravagances they nuiy attempt or Hie strange forma 
they may iuirodaee. 

This, however, on the very liniiLa of the style of Francis L and 
can hardly be si id to lie a defect of his age- T im defect of his build¬ 
ings is the want of grandeur of conception and mass, fur more tbau 
faults of detail ; and this is probably owing more to the fact of oil 
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the buildings of Ilia reign being pajacei ami chateaux of n more or 
liais domeslic character, in which it is vain to Look for Liny thing ;i|k 
proaching to grandeur or sublimity. They only pretended to lie what 
they were : and though thiR wllh one of their greatest media, the 
general effect was to lower the standard of architectural excellence 
even more than any trims of detail coaid poosibly have done, The 
true spirit, of the style was pcrluips Iwftt seen in France, as we It jis in 
Spain, In the shrimp tombs, altars, and sum Her objects of dm unlive 
art, where the designers, lieitig freed from all constructive iMvwitieft, 
could indulge their fancies without realm 11L There is scarcely any 


important church in France where there U not to be found some 
richly-carved sjieciineii of screen-work, like the tninh of the Cardinal 
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d’Amhoiee at Rotten, Frequently the details am so depmt, and the 
effect f» rich, as almost to rlisurm criticism i bat the result is never 
mjLinl to tlie lalxtur bestowed. on such works; at«l oven when merely 
ecrecus, the total forgetftibiesn of couairuetho propriety generally 
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s|ioits the effect, and the incongruity between the materials employed 
utid the forms used is so apparent, tlmt the result cannot lw l* r " 
maneiillv saiisfactoir. These defects. however, are not nearly so 
offensive in screen-work n* they would be in buildings of a more 
perouinenl or niunumenUd description. 
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As explained above* during the reign of Fn-meLs I. the were 

kept in pleasing an bord illation to the exigencies of the OGTisimctioci, 
ninl I he ornaments were generally elegant mid not inappropriate-; 
hut almost immediately after his death the architects seem to have 
thrown off all restraint, Great Contithints piljisun* sprawl through 
two or thrMc storeys of windows; els n general nite a window ems 
through t tie etdeblntaio of the Order: cittnlnr pediments Alternate 
with maugular ones* anti both urn freijqently broken for no object but 
to produce variety ; rust ion timi tnltes the must. fantastic *]inpe£, while 
griffons ansi monsters of all sorts appear in the phinc of nmry appro¬ 
priate JeL-uiI h, The groat ttelwk of tiLstc: arrived ni its culminating 
fudnt In the reign of Homy IV., during which the architects seem to 
have fancied that perfection mis to he attained by unit jug the gn> 
tcs^Lie pictiin-Hajuein^s of the Gothic with the gigantic feature with 
winch Michael Angelo had overlaid im p^ndo-Cinsdoa! eimflt ructions. 
|r Wiis some time* however, Imfore Architecture fell to the depths 
it then readied* and daring the reign ctf Look XU I. wo* gradually 
recovering* and forming kself into the purer style of the Gmm) 
MDimnjiK, 

The most extensive undertaking of the earlier part of this risvht- 
Ecoiiiral epoch Was the building of the Tuileries, ctrninumoed in 1 Mi 
by i itlieritie de Medh k fivm d^itrn.* by Philibert de Wine. 1 The 
ipri-iiLLl pJan lutt bam preached hy Dn f ern an. mid shows that it ms 
intended to have been n rectangular 1 iliwk* meusnring flOO ft s north 
ami south hy fi;V) cast and wurt> Im the cuntre was u> have been a 
sijimn- eotirt, ;lh long, hut not ipiit+r ho wide* a* tlmt of the Louvre; 
and twasmalkr coarts on each whk* divided in the centre by galleries, 
enclosing smaller courts of elliptical form. 

la hi far b* the plan Is concurue*], there is nothing to object to, 
Vnit the whole building mmm to have been designed to bo oiilj one 
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storey iti bright, with an atiie of JpgSfflfcio doraer windows. With 
sittsh lineal dlmfinfliims u& those quoted above* so low n bunding must 
always turn* looked menu end iimignifittffii, even wkn relieved by =■ 
pavilion like thin designed und exitniwl fyr the centre; which is for 
from feeing commendable lit its general outline or in its deuitils. All 
that can be said in its favour is* tJmt tliore k a gewrat thoughtful 
app ropf t utoH^ about the design which pl^aflofl, and which charac¬ 
terises the epoch* though it tins little other merit.. 

Only the garden fftjodu wns completed by its foil iidress—the court s 
wore never oven commenced ; and the defects of whnt wjir completed 
were rendered doubly npjsirent by the erection* during the reign of 
Henry 1 W„ of the two great unsightly pavilions (one of winch Is shown 
in Wood out No. 127) which now bound It T designed by the architect 
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Da Ccrceau, Not only did their erection extend to nearly I000 1 ft* in 
length, a famuli 1 already too long for its height, but, fey their tma^ and 
the largeness of their detuifcp they crushed the prettinraseB of Dc Lome's 
design into double insigiiitieuuoe. 

It was in order to correct these two glaring defects that Louts 
Qtrotorzc raised the whole facade between these two blocks to three 
storeys in height, and remodelled the centre to what it recently was. 

It thus happens that very little of 
De [jorme’s design mu in i tied, and 
nothing enabling us to judge of the 
effect that lie intended to prod Lice. 
Whatever its merits may have been, 
it cerium ly was injured by the ad¬ 
ditions of Henry, far more than it 
was improved by the alterations of 
Louis i these Ijftvc, however, made it 
one of the must pictures/pie. though 
certainly it is far from ranking as 
one uf the most beautiful, facades in 
Europe* Without the softening baud 
of time, and ihc prestige which his- 
tun' has given, it could hardly be 
spoken of in terms of sufficient repro¬ 
bation as an architecttmd dt-sign, 
OcKEitemponmeoctaly with tlic ear¬ 
lier hi i i (dings of the Ttulerics, Churlm 
IX- commenced* at a place lie called 
Charlevab in Normandy, a jukee 
which* if it had been completed m 
the scale in which it was designed, 
Would have larpaBrad all the palaces 
then existing iu France in si sc and 
stateliness of arrangement; but, in 
so far Lts we can judge from the places 
of Du Ceroeaa/the itylo of the tletuils 
was such that France may congratu¬ 
late hexadf that no such monstrosity 
dLdigitres her soil. It Ls iinp^ihlu tu conceive anything more fantastic 
or vnlgar : and it is difficult to conceive how French U&U could ever 
Imvc sunk so taw as to admire Hiieh a thing as this. 

One specimen (Woodcut No, \2\\) must suffice to illustrate the 
style, though unfortunately the examples are only too common, and 
not only rival but surpass the absurdities of the JacuLHiuu age in our 
own country* It is taken from the Chateau O nil Inn, a building uf 
the latest Gothic age, but which was added to and beautified ut iliis 
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period in the style then fashionable* At the present day we can 
hardly understand how architects could desert the constructive pro¬ 
priety and elegance of detail of the Middle Agra for such a stylo; 
still lesa how they could fancy they were reproducing Classic Art 
when they did so. But it via so, for nearly nil the most admired 
building* of this age were decorated with details iih had us this, if not 
worse. 

Beside* the two pavilions called T>e Flore and Mur&iiL. which 
Henry IV* added to the facade of the Tuilerira. he ftnlimeijccd, in 
the same style p the great gallery that connects the Louvre and the 
Tuiierira, and which may he taken m a fair specimen of the Inst 


]??* fkT]]]Lrti Mvrruf t3w FoHrrl™, bii-1 yiM tif Ibr EiiIIrt vf Ui t LOTTO. Fto® SIlltPttflL 
Sell* 5-J |>fi lit I, Smib. 


Architecture of his day* Its general character will be underetood 
from Woodcut No. 127* representing the piviltoii at its junction with 
the Tdkrica, and the position of (he gal lurks adjoining it P It is 
adorned with great Corinth lun pilasters, 40 ft. in height, which have 
m referent*; dthcr to the structure externally or to the arrangements 
of the interior. As n&ml also, she onto I Mature is cut through hy tho 
windows; ivihI n series of pediinenia, alternately semicircular and 
straight-lineih give a broken line, which aggravate* ineteod of mith 
guiiug the overpowering heaviness of the roof* The architects seem 
to have proceed on the idea that largeness of details wqoW give 
and dignity to a building ; whereas, had they eiutf. their eye on any 



































ttw oppodie djnsutioib and tifet ^mah 
biped w ith simplicity of m^gemeiit in 
bj winch the effect they wore aiming at 
It k wit I a pleasure we jura on from 
and f Miperac to the return of soberer i 
LeiuerckT: 1 for I hough little r&iiuiina 
Koval* uu have, ait t lit Sorbtrane ant 
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Out hie structure. they would have seen tiu.il the troth lay exactly in 

smalhiuss of fHLrts anal details com- 
mgemeiit anti of him, arc the tme accrete 
could alone lie obtained, 
these Eibcrmtioiifl of Pu Ctrasm 
taste winch marks the deigns of 
ihf what he erected ul the Kulak 
and eke where, the genus of tltut 


by 

It k with 
and f Miperae to 
l^iumder: 1 for 

Royal, we have, at the 


style which characterised the following epoett* 

Perhaps the mmt satisfactory building of tills age k the palace [if 
[lie Lnxerabcraig, commenced shortly after lflll, l>y De Brosse, for 
Marie de Mt-dicLk It is m sober that tine would be startled to tied it 

belonging I* that date* 
if it were not tliat it 
was built for a Mud id. 
who bukted that the 
md other palaces 
beloved Florence 
cHiMuld fonn the key¬ 
note of the design. 

In plan it is essen¬ 
tially Pnmch t ootiiistlng 
of a rjuiunitieent r&rpg 
dr Ititfi *- — shaded darker 
in the plan—iHf> ft. in 
width by I7'> in depth, 
and three storeys in 
height, from which 
wires* prMjn'i 2-10 ft,, 
enclosing a courtyard, 
with the tteiud screen 
and cut niiu:re tower hi 
front* 

The greatest defect 
of the design is iIjo 
monotony of ruBtJoition 
which k spread Iover 

the wlude, from the basement tu the attic, und covering the |altars 
as well as the plain surface, 11 k mir i> is not used here with the 
vulgarity which so frequently dwtnietork-s the rustication of the 
previous reign, but wish flourcilring of Italian vtugflJloe ; mid the 
architect bus taken great pain#* by the Inkiness of his inasm.*. and 
the variety of light and shade lie ha# jutroduired everywhere to 


l£H. L'Un ■ r ib- Lajcnitigarg, I r m ll&rietws* 


* Bfirn at PunluiiK’; died ItHlo. 
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jnstify its employment, and lias sought to relieve the monotony of 
tie tail Ijv the variety of outline. He luts done this with such success 
r.luit even now' there are few palaces in France which on the whole 
are so satisfactory and so little open to adverse critic ism. 

In Lotus Philippe’s time a large addition wins made to the main 
ro/jj* tie bit)in of this palace, La order to lit it for the reception of the 
Chamber of Peers, With great gwwl taste the new part was made 
exactly similar to the old, hut tlic effect hits Iteon, by increasing its 



T,--- * -2-K- —X 


Hhfr . tnrVjlI'jli ill ft ^wirtLun t-J lEif! L^nrtJJW'l i'f \-h* tjWttnbuttTgl, 


b™dth + to make the whole dtsign more &.\mb thnn it originally whs, 
ami to incruu&e the lowness, wbkh b rally Its principal defect This 
I004 te teunse mute apparent in modem turns, by Elie mcmi^ul 
and fi>erea*ing height of the new buildings of Faria. Evoij now it 
wrold not he so apparent if the whole Willing had ten crowned by a 
eotmicion^ When the principal fenttire b nt the top* the eve is carried 
at oiuit! to the highest point, and the design get* tie full benefit of all 
the height El has ^ but when the prindjiul feature is one-third of the 
way down, all there b above cottuta for but little in the ffencmt design* 
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It is surprising that Mario de Mftdkjifl did nut insist cm the intro- 
dnotion of a domieione, m it h the great characterbitin of Florentine 
design. Even if site had done so T the taste of the Fiend i architects 
would probably have been too powerful for her; for throughout the 
whole rouge of French Architecture then; is scarcely a single example 
of a facade with a TCll-profited or wefil-propurtionod comioc; and in 
nine cases out of ten there is some sort of attic above the cornice. 
Where it does crown the building—except in such absolutely Classical 
designs as tlie Mndckfaie, for instance—it is proportioned only to the 
Older, not to the whole elevation, and coiiiwquenily id never integrally 
a part of the entire design* 

It would be well if this were the only, or the greatest defect that 
could be pointed out in the Ardii Lecture of the ago. It is unfortunately 
one of tho most venial; the real deficiency of the style being, that the 
details introduced are seldom elegant, and are generally grc«s and 
grotesque. They neither aid tior express the construction, and the w hole 
designs are as far removed from the constructive propriety of the (lothic 
as they are from the elegance and grandeur of the Clws&fc styles whUdti 
the architects so strangely thought they wore reprud siting- 
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So soon ns the Fry nth architects of this early part of the seventeenth 
century hud time to compare their performancea with thoao of other 
eoontriea^ it was almost ini|K^ihlu they should fail to perceive tliat 
they hud not hit on the right path in their endeavoura to endow 
their country with a new style. Their works bad neither the original 
nationality of those of the reign of Francis nor lual they the elegant 
Clusrioulity which had been attained in Italy in the works of Palladio, 
and others of his school. It wae consei|Ucutly open to them either to 
po buck to the point where the stylo had been left half a century 
earlier, and to try and recreate a national style, or to adopt the 
principle* so successfully curried nut in I Lily, 

Knowing how ^sciitiully the tendencies of that age were towards 
CtasricuL forms, not only in learning and in literature^ bat in Art also, 
it is easy to surmise that the architects of tho day would adopt tho same 
principles which had been introduced into Italy, acid that, daring the 
reign of tho Grand Monarque, Lite style which was then assumed to 
represent the Architecture of Imperial Rome would become the pre¬ 
vailing fashion. 

At tho present day we are m fully Imbued with the love uf the 
picturesque* uud admiration for everything that even savours of Medi- 
roeuliiin, that it is difficult for m to understand how the architects 
of the age of Louis Quutorse couM forsake the picturaqne style of 
Francis I +! , to adopt the cold, formal amingementft of their day* When* 
however, we place the building* of the two age» in immediate juxta- 
position, as we ure ahle u> do ill such an example m the view of Bloi* 
i, Woodcut Ndv 130)* w r e see at once wliat the architects were aiming at, 
and why they took the means they did to arrive at it. Though Lite 
new part inav now appear to us cold and formal, 11 tens is a largeness 
about the windows which betokens a well-lighted interior, a bright 
between the Boars indicating Bpficiuumiess in the apartments* aud a 
general simplicity and elegance of design which, especially when new 1 , 
must liuve prod need a most pleasing effect However picturesque 
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the earlier buildings might be, the storeys were low, the windows 
small p and anything like EtateUnw or grandeur inside was impossible. 
U must iIiIbo be Iwnie in iniiid Him it is the inside of tlie house ur 
p.dnce which ifi imjtnrumL ; and, eoiu^jueutly, when statelintsd and 
grandeur were aimed at, larger and more regular designs were 
intlispcnsahk. 

To this must be added the greater familiarity with, nnd increased 
admiration fur* the literary worb of the Classio ages ; and the con- 



l 2 m. Put u( ii>c CkAtaan Huti Fmm Librail*, * lluntn*1.11 k U F timet,* 


sequent desire to rival, by copying them, which pervades the EitenUnre 
even more than it does the Art of this age. It re^uiras only the 
most superficial knowledge of the works of Corneille, Racine, Boikau* 
arid the other great writera of that day, to be aware how essential 
it waa assumed to I>j to copy literally the forms of Classic literature * 
mid Lite general idea of rerprodneing Rome seems to juive pc nutted 
every utterance of the people; \mi the snertssa of the attempt was 
nearly alike in id] msus. Kadne did not become Kuripidtss Boilcan 
did not rival Horace* nor Lonis the Grand uiliver .Talius Ciesur 
or Augustus: nor did the ctrebitects of this a;re do more than 
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masquerade in Line films lost and must transparent shreds of Cluseiuil 
dj^uk'. 

In the example of Blnis tee know now that the imitation is not 
perfect; kit tty did nut then know it; they believed that they had 
batten Vitruvius mid rivalled tho Inst productions of the Angaeten ape, 
and the French architect* have consequently (proceeded boldly from the 
design of the Tnilorifig to that of Versailles, from Versailles to the 
Loam fiifudee, and from that to tl» Bourse arid the Madeleine: and 
hfj n g unable to go further in that direction, the pendulum is now 
swinging backward towards—wliat ? 


Yebaailles. 

The great apostles of this new revival were the two Mansards—timda 
and nephew—Italians by descent, iait neither of them nun at all equal 
to the opportunities which were thrown in their way. Had tlic younger, 
Jules llurdoiun , 1 Iseeu a man with one spark of creative power—one ray 
of genius-he might have produced snob works us would have made an . 
epoch in the art : as it is, the elder invented the ugly style of roof 
which I tears his name, mid tlus other, at Versailles, stamped mediocrity 
iti li 3 almost meanness on the largest and wost gorgeous jvilace of Europe, 
It, is generally attempted to excuse Mansard's failure at Versa dies 
liy referring to libs difficulties lie had to contend with : hist, in having 
to include in Ills design the old hunting-seal of Louis XIII., w hich hk 
son and successor would out permit to las destroyed. If any estimate 
of the merit of tltu design were to lie made from the appearance of 
the entrance front, this excuse would lx* just; Inu lids is not the cose 
here*, as the from is so broken up and composed of so many small 
incongruous jmrts, thut it is never taken into account in speaking ‘if 
the architectural design of this palace. The old 0111110111 is a small 
brick building, with stone dressings, in tlie quaint style of the preced¬ 
ing reign. As a him ting-bos of a king, it is as interesting as any 
portrait iu the grandee petTUi|Ucs and voluminous oo st ume s of the age ; 
but is so unworthy of Its site us unite to take the entrance front of the 
palm* out of [lie category of an Art design. 

It may also I * 1 said tJiai the design of the new palace is due in some 
respects to Lovau, who bud charge uf the works front their cum- 
nicniiMiL. in 1604 , till his death, iu 1670 . fw> far, however, as call 
now' lx; made nut, his labOOH were chiefly confined to the rep-iir and 
adornment of the old chateau, so as to fit it for tile residence of the 
king, with such additions m were requisite for the iucreased splendour 
of the court, But the garden front, which is really the pdiuv, In so far 
as Architecture is concerned, seems to Ixr wholly of Mansard s design, 

1 Jult* Hanlnuttl ManuflitL^ bum 1647; 
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find was practically eom- 
jilt- uni by him from Ms own 
designs about the year 
Tlte central |mrt laid, it 
B&stns* been wOttptad hj Like 
kit]|T and the emiri frtsm lIr. 1 
year I€81* 

The pie hue ion of the 
pataca is ns favtrtttahie m 
can weU Ih; coneeivttL It 
stands on a ri&iTi-F gnuind, 
m L hat you attend tuwimls 
it from wliatever side you 
approach it, and still, so 
gently as nowhere lo iico:ppm 
toto any change in the design 
to m\% the local ity + It eh 
mic the terraces of the 
garden are m orvunjpd ns Lo 
hide the | )iiluee the moment 
you descend the step* in 
frtsuU and* so fur from 
nddiiig to the height or 
giving dignity to the mass, 
they rather detract from it : 
but this is the fault- of tile 
architect, or of Le Notre, 
who laid out the garden, 
Ey making the terraces 
narrower, and breaking them 
so as to follow the hues of 
the building, they might 
have been made to give it 
that elevation and dignity 
which tL now so much wnnbi* 
The ground wjih admirably 
adapted for this; it eoiisv- 
qnentlj is n very serious 
tvproonh to those who hud 
charge of tlm* design that 
they did not know bow to 
profit ly it. 

Tine dimensions of this 
palace are probably unaiir- 
jsu&ed by tli-cMH.- of any in 
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sLeiuieiiL or modem times. The central projection measures ft,, 
and ©n di wing about 500. ao Unit tie length is 1.S20 ft. in a straight 
lint Hurt h and aontli, As the cent ml block projects forward 2*0 ft. in 
front taf the wings, the whole facade redly trtensunes 16S0 ft. It is thin 
projection which alone m vea it fmm king its undignified a Terrace as 
exists in any town in Europe. There king no variety in the design, 
and nothing to compare it with or give a scale* it looks like an ordinary 
row of street houses three storeys in height Only with considerable 
difficulty, and after a great deni of thong h t, can it be ascertained that 
it 15 larger and taller than nnj ordinary mansion* and is T In fact* a 
palace of colossal dimensions. The lower storey is rusticated through- 
out, and pierced with circular-headed openings of one design, and of one 



13-- Sratli'A of - lrT*t CWI?f}' ■-T1.1I [ttft i:>TilLu(! uf i^ntri-l lil^lr, VtfifcJUtt. 


dimension, wlasiber they are used windows of bedrooms or carriage 
entrances through the building, to both which purports they are bun? 
applied. The tnindpfd storey & adorned with an Older* used some¬ 
times ns pi Listens* at Olliers m column# slam ting foe ; but tin* pi I la i* 
are so widely sjeccd as at a distance to give the idea that, if the archi¬ 
trave in: of oiiq atone, they must nceussurily be very small : and on a 
nearer fipprooohj when you see that each is composed of u number of 
small pieces cramped too ther, the whole has an appearance of meati¬ 
ness most unworthy of the sir mu Urn. Over this is mi attic winch ends 
in nothing. Had it borne a deep eoriiicbftc, it would lave gone far to 
radium tho whole,. But there are fifty ways in which the ilusign might 
luive l?een saved. Any I wild projection on the angles, any towers or 
domes to break the sky-line, any variety in the wing* to give scale, 
would have cflbctcd tills ; 3mt the flat monotony of design in uuch 
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budding is one of the greatest itrehi'UwLimil crimes of modern 
times. 

Internal^., Elio design is fts fibjectkiiable *-!>t i ostorior. 

Thu entrance is mumi i there i* no portico, no grand hull, tio staircase 
worthy of such ti palace, no vestibule, or any nmtagament that would 
impart either dignity or poetry to tlie whole. ranch U this the cose, 
that very few persons are probably iwnre where the principal entrance 
millv w.is, mid fewer would believe if told that it wiis only an insigui- 
fiojiit doorway on the right-hand side of the Cour litmile, mar tlw 
principal staircase. 

The Grand Gallery, with the square vestibules at dther end, 
extending along the whole of the centre of the ganlun front (820 ft,), 
is certainly one of the most gorgeous apartments in Eumjtt—rich in 
marbles nod in depurations ; but it is only a gallery :lfl ft. wide and +0 
ft. high, and is not a hull or a mom with any point of interest in it. 
Architecturally, it is a inssoge that ought tn lead to sumo more splendid 
apartment; it is wit hunt a vestibule or staircase leading to it, utid it 
lends to nothing. 

All, perhaps, that, cun b_> said in favour of the design is that, 
though it is commoiijduce, there is in it no glaring offence against good 
taste < anil no pert of it can be said to be a sham, or to pretend to Iw 
other tlian it redly is. Enstioation is only usd in the basement t the 
Oder is well profiled, and never runs throngh two storeys, or wliere it 
might not l« legitimately used ; wid the attic Is such as might be 
iTiilispeiiMible in Hitch a palace, It "'as, however, a strange poll tBii'H "f 
Architectural propriety, in order to make the centre uniform w'ith 
the wings, to carry the glased attic over the Order along the central 
part of the garden front, where the grant gallery occupies the whole 
height above the basement. Had an Order 40 ft. in height been 
introduced here, it would only have correctly tspnswd tlui internal 
arrangement t IV <todcut Xo, 182), and would have been just what was 
wanted to give this |Kirf. the dignity it Uicike, Tins most ordinary 
fault of HruMracts of the present day is that they attempt to make 
buildings of three or four storeys in height look ns if they were only 
one or two : hut both at St. Peter’s at Rome, mid at Versailles, the 
funlt has been, throwing away the" dignity obtained from arngtenere 
and largeitnw of interna) ports, to make rim building look as if it 
was composed of a larger number of small apartments. Of the two 
finite the latter is tlic greater. To aim at grandeur, even if not quite 
legitimate, is far nobler than to court littleness when grandeur really 
exists. 

This uniformity, more than any real defect of design, destroys 
the effect of tlie fas^le at Versa! Ika. ft is impossible to believe that 
all the 1800 ft. of frontage are alike taken up with stately galleries anti 
Bpurtimjnta; and the mind feels almost instinctively inclined to 
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adopt tins opposite sea h of all the rooms being small* iind is justified In 
so doing* as the architect has himself chosen the meaner instil of the 
grander siade us the keynote of his ibaugn, By repeating (1 hj some 
feature over and over again throughout a fapide twenty nines the 
length of its height, he has gratnitoofily used all the resources of his 
art to make that look mean and mfii^niticant which Is in reality grand 
and magnificent. 


Louvre, 

The completion of the Louvn? wax the nest greatest undertaking 
of the reign of Louis, hut carried out under happier auspices titan 
prevailed at V&mttm. h seems Unit Francois Mansard was first 
applied to by Colbert, but, refusing to accede to his terms, Bernini 
was sent for from Rome. His designs have been preserved* but, most 
fortunately* not executed; and Prance may congnitninte herself that 
nothing so horrible was perpetrated. Had they been carried out* 
instead of possessing one *jf tlie most beautiful, she would iiove had 
only one of the most vulgar and least; ants tie palaces of Europe, Mb rot 
mid Lemercicr also presented designs, which, though ccrunnly less 
nhjectionahte than BerniniV, only tend to show with how much 
justice that of PemiulH was picf erred ixfore those of all the other 
ocxaipetitors. 

Although brought np os a medical man, Ferraiik seemi to have 
had m intuitive taste for Art, not only beyond that of his contempo¬ 
rary architect but also beyond the age in which he lived ; for no 
design of that day can at utl compete with the eastern facade of the 
Louvre in true appreciation of the exigencies of Clnaaiea] Art, It Is 
ei nfortunate, however, in being turned towards the east, where the 
sun only rendu* it in the morning* pud where tliere is not space 
enough to allow of its being properly seen. It ought to haw faced 
the souths and Ixun the principal facade towards the river, instead of 
the very tame and commonplace design which now occupies that 
position. 

At. the present day* when wc an- so much more familiar with the 
examples of Classic Art, and with the principles on which they were 
deigned, than any one could be two centuries u^o, it Is easy to pint 
out defects in the Louvre facade. The basement is not bold enough 
for its position i it ought either to have been rubricated, or the open¬ 
ings more deeply recessed. There L< nothing in it to suggest tin in¬ 
tention that a colonnade of so bold a character should stand upon it, 
and nothing that connects It In any way with the snperatrnctiEra. I to 
grciit defect, however* is that it entirely hides the lower \%m of the 


* 
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wbH at its back- In tlw tipper storey the column* are avowedly 
iinrreh 1 an nrehitectunil screen i tin: wall behind live in is tlsj main 
wall of the building. In the basement storey the front wall 
the principal cam, and the ether seems to run down through tliectnia- 


of the rooms below, in some manner, which cannot 

iruesaed at from the outside. This is nlioiit as great a mistake as 
eotild well !*■ made—one of Lite first rules of the iirt being, that what¬ 
ever is not seen must bu tm'ottBtod for; it ought either to he brought 
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down Us the ground, or Hum: device shown by which it am \k to 

stand* Him* tiie nuns: wall is lost ? perliajis it- rmj ta only lath and 
plaster* and stand on the floor — or [l may be supported on a gliua 
case, like u London shop-front — ub all events, there is nothing shown 
whk-li satisflca the mind that the building is truly and honestly <*»- 
srnu'U'iL and the affect is iinsathfLkutory in cousuiiticilcu. 

Tho up]■ it part of sin: central muss nol KLtm tms^d is another 
mistake, which detracts seriously from the Witty of the deli'll, mid 
p*ndi;rw the jiediinent limt smtuoimts it, if not. ridiriilons, at knsb 
unmeaning and uncalled for ; and the manner in which tho fdncular 
liemJ of Lin jiiincifml portal rises above the bsiscs of iIk.- columns, cats 
up the composition, and tlirowrt »n uir of falsehood over the whole- 
Instead of introducing musses of masonry behind the central culmura. 



1M. 
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they ought to have been, dmWW^[iuidrapled^or rod architcctum! 
effect, carried almost through the building—in order to justify the 
colonnade on either Sank* which* without some such urrungmitmE. are 
UiUUtiinifigt though beiiutiftiL Tire design would also hare been 
probably tatter, if, instead of coupling the pillars* they tad been 
equaDj gpsieod. For this, however, the reason was obvious : it wra to 
frue the fronts of thu windows, which occur only between the larger 
openings- One other defect, though it is one the architect wua not 
MpuiL&ible for, is that the fu^ule in too long far to ludglit, being 
fr05 ft, long, and only M ft. high to the top of the balustrade* The 
solid masw* at tho angles break ibis to some uxtant, and a bolder pm- 
jectiou or deeper room in the centre would have done mere: but what 
really wra wanted was godiu tower-like luom^t to beak tho sky-line, 
YOL. L T 
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jirirl to give that height which is so indispensable for dignity in mu-li 
u situation. Its greatest defect, however, is that we cannot help feel¬ 
ing, in spite of its iimny beauties, that, it is after all only mi arehi- 
LeeMiml stiiteu—a somethirtg put there, not lseaiti.se it wjis wanted, or 
because it was essential to the design of the building, but in order to 
suggest something that luul no reference to the purposes of the 
1 jouvn;, or of the nge in which it wus erected; notwithstanding this, 
btrwever, it bus iiol boon pm-pissed in modern times, either for etegunoe 
or propriety. 

Taking it sill in nil, perhaps the north front is the nuftt Katisfactoiy 
of the three outer facades. It is singularly plain, having nrigiiinll.v 
stood in a narrow street, when; it Htmld barfly Ins seen at all, and 
having pnurticullj no ornament but rusticated quoins at the angles, 
and a happy di>[K»sif ton of the windows mid openings throughout. 
Yet, with these slight and inexpensive adjuncts, it is liotli pleasing 
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njfcd sniuftwtoiy ; and* with a little more ornament beetawed m the 
same it might rival the eastern nearly to the extent to vtlwsh 

thuL surpasses tliti southern fnraide + 

Mansard designed and tmiied the Palace at Mention very much in 
thi?! sxrm style as the northern facade of the Loumc On the front 
it ia only two storey in height, and is not ijuiic sm Muetury; but on 
the other aiiio T where the ground fa]h to such an extent ius to allow 
of foEii 1 stony*, very considerable diimity i* attained ; and, being with¬ 
out aiiv pillars or pihi&term it avoid* nil tliosk’ shams which >>■ often 
dMjLTire Lbe di^jgm of the up?. It ia ULijM-i^ihlu to k£ mlv thi* build¬ 
ing niid tht) northern facade of Mh l 1 louvre whhniiL feeling that this 
was the true style of tlw age: and if tine aivlduart* hud only perwered 
in cnltivntinj! it* they might have produced ^ourathiug uj Wiulifid an 
it wm appropriate ; the one great reform wanted being that instead 
of carrying ntsticHtirn on tlie anglt* up to t he cornice, and repent- 
injg it everywhere, they should Imvo substituted square pi era of equal 
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Ijoldness, And pmiclkd them* This would have leaved their nidciit**, 
which we cumint help feeling is nut quite appropriate to palace nrthi- 
lecture. The principal defect in the design h ttot the cornice at the 
top belongs to an Order which Appeals in the upper or two-stareyerl 
fa^do* mid is consequently not of sufficient importance for another of 
t*i*x its height * but this unfortunately i* one of those consequences it 
is so difficult to avoid when Ardens are employed in modem buildings 
at all ■ and neither the Louvre, nor indeed any French building of 
this ago, is entirety free from what may be notislderod as an inhere 
defect in the style. 

The Chateau of MaL^ms* built by Francois Mansard about the yew 
16 o 8 r k one of those happy design* which would seem naturally to 



have linked together thy style of Franck L with that id Louis XI W* 
had not the night mure style of Henry IV. intervened. As it k* it b 
almost m Oiaasicfi) in its dr tails an the works of his nephew. It com* 
hints* the play filings of outline which prevailed at an earlier age with 
a strict adherence to the proprieties of the Ordore as then understood. 
The lOof is enormous hut rtfkved by the chimneys, and by being 
broken into musses; while the whole effect of rite design k that it 
is the house of a nobleman* of singular elegancy neither affecting 
templar gRitidciir nor descending into littleness. The great defect of 
the design* of Versailles and the faun a* U their want of variety, espe¬ 
cially in their riky-line t and that is happily avoided here, and in a 
manner that was seldom more successful in thk ago. 
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HOTELS* 

There ™ scarcely any of the gnat families of France who f during 
the age of Louis Qiiaitor^dtd not rebuild tht-ir hotels in the capital, 
on 3i scale befitting wlmt vlub then the proudest aristocracy of Europe, 
and in a Btjta of magnificence canmreusumte with the splendour of the 
court to which they wre attached. 

Many of these hotel* have been destroyed, and some converted into 
liovonvmcTit offices, or applied U> meaner porpo&t# ; hot still many 
remain, and all iweseas a strongly-marted individuality of chunkier* 
uml a hugeness, almost sternness, of design, in strong contrast with the 
gaiety of i hair interiors, 

Thisc palatini residences of the nobles of Franco are far from 



impressing the stringer in Faria with the same sense of magnificence 
ns he receives from those of Italy and other count riisk In Florence, 
EinutL < t or Twice, the street front is almost invariably the largest, and 
the most richly detomled of the whole building; but in Almost every 
case in Parte* there is only, towards the street, a high dead wall, 
divided into compartments by rusticated piers, with n pond between 
each, and in the centre a /jtfrto-flwAero of more or less magmflcence. 
It is only hy entering or [wiring through this opening tliat we become 
aware that a pi Lilts* is situated within : atid even then, in nine cases 
out of ton, it is not the entrance front that is either the most bountiful 
or she most richly adorned, hot Uh> one facing the garden, which is an 
almost i[idLs|M.iifuihte adjunct to a Pan si an botch 

As a general rule, the Parisian oredvi tecta of this age me tine 
Ordeiw very sparingly in these holds — with good luste employing 
them only in the centres, where a poreh or projection of some sort is 
uluifut indispensable ; and if they go further, the addition^ pillars or 
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fanner is i 
ii by the 


pilasters sctrm to he suggu&Led by those which wore uiirodiiwd by 
necessity* 

Among the most elegant of the palace* <sf this class fire the Hotels 
of Soukkc and Do Bahaa, I Kith built by Letmure, and very similar, 

wo, the hitter three* storeys In height. Both 
u?nnl firnltA unci bcuuiica of tlw+ style—a 
sober utid elegant employment of the Driers las frequently ns mem 
ornaments ■ and a forced regularity. making and 

galnon windows exactly similar in design* 

The Hotel de Noaitka* erected from the dcHigu of Jean Marot, 
is another pleasing example of A tliiee-stoityed build hig of the age* and* 
though ex bibb jug uu 
remarkable excellence 
of design, is sufficiently 
dignified ami [Platini 
for it* purpose?. Like 
the Hotel Souhisc, it 
may bo uiennsatype of 
a great many Mldingi 
of the same class which 
wore erected in Fails 
liIkpiiL this time. Ot hers 
suck as thiiL of tins 
Due du Maine* are 
entirely without pillars* 
which is perhaps the 
more usual arrange¬ 
ment ; but even here 
tlic cornices are all pro¬ 
filed, as if tbo Classic*! 

Onlcr? had been in- 
tended floincwiiere, a ml 
it WUA thought D6CC&- 
suit to adhere to their 

prnjwuiioii*. As before remarked, indeed, one of the great deficiencies 
of this st vie is that nowhere was a comieiono introduced with a 


\J3 r 
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projection proportioned to the whole height of the building— a feature 
which gives such dignity to those of the earlier Italian period, and 
which, in Venice espei.da.11y, is frequently hit rod in vd, even where the 
whole budding is covered with pillar? or ptbisters proportioned to each 
individual storey only. 

Another defect, which is very apparent to those who are familiar 
wiih ItaUmi or English buildings, is the immense size and frequency of 
tin 1 openings, leaving very little plain mill anywhere; and ns thft 
carpentry of the windows is generally clumsy, and tho glass bad, tills 
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am¥ti|a ii certain air of meanness* besides detracting from that repose 
and solidity which ia so essential where anything like dignity is to lie 
attained in Architectural Art. 

This was carried to an extent lint found any where else* in such 
huihlings as the Trianon at Versailles and the Palais Bourbon in Paris. 
Pot h an: 1 oiie-storcyed bandings in ull their principal parts, and, with 
their large Openings, ana only suited to the peculiar climate lithL still 
incra peculiar practice of living in public which exist only in France* 
or where French manners and customs have been enpieth 

The great Trianon was hiiiEt by Louis XIV* fur Madame de .Main- 
tenon, from designs by Mausunl. The centre is one grand gallery 
open oil both Hides* mnl, excepting that it lias im opaque roof + look* 
more suited fpr ei conservaloiy fur plants than a royal residence. The 
winga on either hand, of exactly similar design, contain the living and 
sleeping apartments of the palace. Though rich in marbles and in 
decorations of every sort, the sameness throughout products an un¬ 
meaning monotony that nothing cun relieve. 

Tiie Palais Bourbon, executed from the deflignfl of Girardini, in 
1732* is better. Thera is souse variety in the parts, hut on the other 
hand then? is a littleness in the details which betrays the commence¬ 
ment of the transition which whs to connect the grandeur of the style 
of Lonis XIV. with tbu prettiness of the present day. The dimensions, 
too, of the Palais Bourbon are small, and, ns a town residence! sur- 
rounded by other buildings, it may almost tie termed insignificant, n 
tCTiu which* whatever their other funks limy be. can hardly ever he 
applied Lo ony building erected by flic Grand Hoouqim or the nobles 
of hi* court. 

It in to Jules Hardonin Mansard that we principally owe an 
invention which luis had w wonderful influence on the architecture of 
ciiit* since his time. Hating at Versailles reduced the nrdiilocture of 
h palace to that of a street, he next tried to elevate t he architectnre of 
a street to that of a palace. Tile two meet notable examples of this 
nre the Place des Ylctolres and the Place Vendomo at- Puri*, In toh 
these instances a number of jailer buildings and private Eiunses arc 
grouped togetlier in one design, m as to look externally and at first 
sight ns one great building. The peculiar arrangement of Parlslmi 
houses, which have only one entrance for several residences, and that 
by a large is peculiarly favourable to this aperies of de¬ 

ception ; lint after ull it is only a trick, and sue which never has been 
BUGG&Bfnh The Plm’c Vend Amo is one of the best example of this 
mode of grouping to i»a found anywhere* but fortunately ii did nut 
find favour in the eyes of the French architects, and after the age of 
Louis XIV. him scarcely ever been again attemjitcd in any town of 
Frame, but it was so united to save trouble to an architect, and to tEie 
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peculiarly small character of our independent, residents, that it was 
considered a punt discovery in this country, and almost ovary town in 
England haa suffered more or l<^a from its adoption, 

A mam Bucoessfril ns well ns more legitimate a ttempt of tlw noth 
sent was made by Gabriel* 1 under the following reigti, in tha two blocks 
of buildings which form the Place Louis XV., facing tile Place da hi 
Concorde. In making this design, it is evident tliat Gabriel 
attempting to rival lIic famous colonnade which Permnlt added to the 
Ijouvm: amt, in fact, ho has remedied several of its defects. Hh IsiRe- 
nieiit is mucb 1 ml ter designed, for here the main watt is seen coming 
down to the ground, wldle in the Louvre it U impossible to know 
what becomes of it, Tlie coupling of the {dOais is avoided, and, the 
whole being divided into two dis¬ 
tinct masses, the proportion of height 
to width in better. On the other 
hand, there arc two storey* of win¬ 
dows under the colonnade* ami the 
suspicion of a third above it. The 
pillars lire too tall, the protitea de- 
iiriont in boldness, and the souk 
is bo much smaller, that in these 
respects it will not stand comparison 
with the Louvre. The height of the 
Louvre facade is 95 feet, that of 
the Placx. 1 Louis XV. only 72 ; and iu. !*■£■ Qa*t™ D^mun- 
the latter, being situated at the end 

of one of the lmgtsfc. Places in EunspC, should have been designed 
on a much larger scale in order t® liavc looked of the same sise 
as ono placed in so confined a apace m the Louvre. I hey are nut 
therefore fair rivals, though the work of Gabriel may fairly be classed 
ji* one of lHl i muni mooesaful BpC fliflW ia of 14 terrace architecture 
winch has yet been executed, bat lias no real claim to k-toog to a 
higher class. 

The true originality of the Architecture of the age is to be found 
not m much in tin? exterior us in the interior of the palaces which 
were then built. Although, in oonBeqUCDCe of lSic exterior of their 
houses being so Hi tie seen, the noble* of France hunlly cared to ?|>ei]d 
either much money or pains oei their designs, it was very different 
with the interiors : and they vied with one another in the magnificence 
of tlteir Billies of public rooms and the splendour with which they 
were decorated. In some of tile largest halls and vestibule*, or in 
flxicti galleries as those at Vtifisailk#, ilie Orders were introdutMi— 
generally Corinthian—with marble shaft* and bronze capitals; \m 
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far more generally* and always m the smaller rooms* the dcconuion& 
iiru in the style known as “ Louis Qiuitorze,* 1 or Rococo* 

Now that, this fnslunn \m pissed away* it is impossible not to 
condemn [he style mid to regret its itiLftxliteLiou. It is nmonstmcUve 
and neither seems to grow out of any constructive necessity nor to 
suggest one. The lines and curved arc con fimed, pnjceodiijfr im no 
system,, and arc srich as can bo produced by an mtalligcrit plasterer as 
well els by a first-rate artist. No genius could ennoble and no taste 
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it bus the threat and unitfue merit of being 
pproaebiiig to one tlint bis been invented_ P 

Kenaimiire. 

It is impossible to enter one of the saloon? of thin age without 
feeling that both thought and ingenuity have bean applied to it for a 
definite purpose ; and that unity and harmony have resulted* tocom* 
panM generally hy brill inm-v and splendour, almost sufficient to duim 
forgiveness for the hud taste too often displayed. 
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Tu modem drawing-mcmis we efteu find* for instancy that l he 
phiaLerwork mid tMmnoy-piere may U- pun- Qftcten ; the pujjer 
covered with ftem-de-lya of the modi M-xlucvnl pattern ; the pier- 
gloss® and console tables* Lows Quuto« b; the carpel, nature gone 
mad ; and the furniture- with as much unity of design iis may k 
apparent in a pawnbrakefs shop. Anything is letter limn this ; and 
it is a great merit in the archltoote of the age of Lon in Qaatorzo that 
they did not think their task finished when ilia last state wua jtui on 
the roof, but really applied themselves to wluit, after all* must Ik the 
most important |*art of a dwelling-house, and designed the arrange¬ 
ment and docunicion of the livjng-ntouts with mure care than they 
applied to the exterior. Iti these inferiors ms find the ceiling and 
cornice of the saine pattern as the walls; they are carefully divided 
into panels, and tiidi partition hm a puT-glna*, or a pktuiv printed 
for the phwaj } or an opening which fits it : and the chimney-pieo® 
mul all tile fun fit me art parts of the same design. When this Is the 
cast' it would k- dilficuli- indeed to go wrung? and even when we 
cannot Mp admitting that they did go wrong, it is still a relief, in 
the weaij waste of modem copyrsm, to find one instance in which the 
taleius of the architects have been exerted so milch in tlib direction, 
and to feel that, if exerted in tin; right manner* they a- it airily would 
have produced flUEtefchiiig of elegance and beaatj. Had the influence 
of the age been higher mid ks» frivolous, or had their energies Iweti 
directed to a nobler purpose tlain the decora! i-m of the xitlmi of a 
French lady of fashion of the age of Lotus Qnatorze, the merit of 
having invented a new style might, have been awarded to them, as 
well us that of king the regenerators of Architectural Arc in Europe, 
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The Latter half of the eighteenth century was not favourable for Lite 
production of works of a pahkhd ckss. A few public building were 
tarrii.il oiij such aft the Puiitheuii, the completion of ??t. Sul pice, ucail 
tbe building of the Place Louis XV,, but tudiotuil pttjsperky kid 
received a *hock T ami tin.- gathering of the tempest which burst with 
such violence in the la>t decade of the century bed disinclined the 
pubib frmn such permanent invustroate aft building always must be. 

When, with returning proftpority, under the Umpire, public works 
on a large scale again became a necessity, it Li curious to observe how 
complete 1 * the style hud changed. The pure Clastic, of which David 
wjts the apostle in Painting and Caaova in Sculpture, had also taken 
possession uf ArchitccMirc, From the chief of the state to the chiffo¬ 
nier in Hie street, every one tried to believe, or to onootnge the belief t 
that the Empire i>f France was like legitimate sucxxsftor, or a rejmxltio- 
tion, of that of Home ; and all tilings which were neither real nor 
essential were made to conform to the dehisLoiu 

Uric of the most unj^njinL undertakings of this class in Paris was 
the remodelling of the Palais Bourbon, to adapt It for the purport of 
the Carps Ldgifllaidf* The property had been confiscated daring the 
Revolution, ami lifted for the siuiiigs of Lhe Council of Five Hun¬ 
dred, but wits now to be adapted for a smaller and less turbulent 
assembly. The execution of this project was confided to Poyct, who, 
in 1807, commenced the facade oppjeite the Flaev de la Concorde. Aw 
It is one of tbs most correct reproductions which have ixvn executed 
In modem time* of the forms mid iimiEigementN or a very beantifid 
style of Architecture, it can baldly fail to be phasing : and is, in fact, 
one of tbe most important monument* of lb* capital Its great defect 
is one that it has in common with all reproductions of its class—that 
it is inappropriate, and does not tell it* own story. Were it the facade 
of a Museum of Ancient Sculpture, k mkht lie considered m doing so ; 
but for any other purpose it only np^irs as a screen m hid* some¬ 
thing modern and useful, and of which, consequently, its designers 
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were nshninetL Tin; fire small doore under the portico am hardly lit 
designed to open into ft hill th-u whole bright of thy screen, and thcr 
two windows—one on each side—evidently only belong to the base¬ 
ment storey. tfow t then, Ik the rest lighted ?—*nd to what peu-pose k 
it, upplkd ? Were it the b ude of an imperial n^aet-ooart T it would be 
perfect; but if intended ns anything du v it is u sham* 

As tltc old pavilion of the Pubis Bourbon still standi tiesuk* this, 
it is curious to ol^rve the change that had token place in design 
botwuoxi the two ages to which they belong. As remarked abn tr, the 
buildings of the ago of Louis XIV. generally fail from being too light 
— being, in fact, all window. Those of the early part of this century, 



or of the Empire, pride themselves on having no windows at all ; and 
the chief merit of Lhis design und of the Pantheon is to puzzle the 
spectator us to bow daylight is to bo admitted. He wilh considered the 
greatest architect who contrived to couoonl best what really was tlw 
ntoni essential part of hk design. 

Thu Bourse, which was the next grvut building In this style* k not 
entitled to even this nuriicun of pflUse ; for there nothing is cotiueeU 
i-Ktupt the central hull, which, however, b the one thing which ought 
to bo shown. The prinrijml feature in this building is a givat ieet»n- 
gular ImlL Shi ft, by III), with a corridor in two stfirvys all round it, 
arid Hrrhted from the roof s und which might easily fuivu been made n 
prindjial and appropriate feature in the design, as is the case in 
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thy Exdiangir in Ht. Fetereltiirsr, which is in oonwqtHjnw a far mure 
truthful ami flatafadWJ building ttmn this. Ah it in, the building is 
merely a rectangular palace. Il is 284 ft. in length bj H>1 in width, 
measured over tin; I sifts of the columns, and these are each 4(> ft. in 
height. Tiro of the storeys of windows nr; shown beneath the ooliwi- 
niido, the third partly concealed by its balustrade at the tup; inti the 
existence of the attic prevents the roof Imving any connaxiflfl. with 
the peristyle, and, as the proportions of tin; building approach (Ditch 
more nearly to si wpinre than they ought, the roof is far too heavy 
mid important for tint rest of the edithe. Notwithstanding ail this, a 
jurist vie of sixty-six welt proportioned Forint Man columns \ twenty on 
ejieli think and fourteen on each front, counting the angle pillars Iwrtli 
ways) cannot fail to produce a ceitnin effect : but far more might have 
p.-.], [tmlnctd by a lew expenditure of means; and a different treat - 
)ni. ni. was necessary in a situation like that of tin: Bonne, widt h stands 
in a Hum il s<|[eire, snrronniled by tall bonnes, where, consequently, 
IteigliL and niiiss were indiHpoiiBalife, Ah Mow remarked, this last 
defect B nearly sis apparent in the Madeleine—tins other great peri- 
atjlor building of tiie age. That church, however, is in reality 
only one great hull. requiring, as may be supposed, no windows at 
i lie side; and, in addition to this, the proportions of length to breadth 
in this Madeleine are much more plowing, and tin: roof is not “nlv a 
[sin. but, with its pediment, n meet important and IteanLiffll port, ( +f 
the whole design. 

If. therefore, it is determined that wc must copy buildings of this 
dusts the Muduleiii ' may be considered u means, but ttie lionrse a 
fuilnre, not only in cunso|nonce of the ill-adjusted proi»rtii»i& of its 
purrs, but also lajcanae of the utter want of meaning of a pcrirtjltir 
arrangement as applied tomeh an erection. 

This pitre-lv Clnreiiail* or, us it i* sometimes called, Academic si yk-. 
took no permanent root in France; and in «ll the recent buildings, 
though more numerous and more expensive tluui those erected in 
France In a like.time at any period of lier history, no attempt has I sen 
made to reproduce it. it never did extend to 1 humane' or Street 
Architecture. On the contrary, nothing « wi creditable to the Freueh 
architects as the truthfulness and elegance with which they have ele¬ 
vated domestic structure* into the domain of Fine Art, It is true 
the cimninstances were extremely favourable to the attempt. 1 lw v 
mode of living in apsirtinunts one over the other, instead of in houses 
side by sale, as in this country, enabled them to obtain mnsscs of 
budding palatial in scale, and this, with their requiring only one 
entrance, generally in tlw centre, were all otrcmartonces very mw’li 
jn their favour. Add to this the facility with which the Paris build- 
iug'Stijties oil) 1m carved and worked into OfQMDeota of even 1 class, 
together with the nunitsT of skilled workmen capnhls of cssvtitiiig 
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a«y design nt u moderate cost, and it will he esisily tmdcmond what 
facilities they p^-ssed over the architect* of other countries, They 
JyiTv availed themed vea, however, of all this to an extent. and with an 
ability, that the architects of other countries lave seldom shown then- 
selves capable of t and the oooaeqtMma is that the Street Architecture 
of Paris is unsurpassed by anything in Europe. There are, of course, 
fffUiit inequalities of design, hs there must lie wlicre so much variety 
exists. Iti Home instances the old discus; of pi lusters breaks out with 
im unnwaaingiieat worthy of the age of Henri Q mitre; but as a genera) 
mle the dressings of the windows, their kiwi lies, and the string 
roll rets which nviirk the floors, ore left to toll the story; and when this 
is the case it is really impossible to go wrong. All that is then required 
is the application of a certain amount, of ornament, necessary to elevate 
the building into an object of Fine An. When Lliis is done, all that 
remains ojfcii to criticism is the quality of that onairncm, and the 
appropriateness with which it is applied to the various parts of the 
design. 

It may be Scarcely within tin.' scope of the present work to allude 
to contemporary buildings, or to critkise the works of living archi¬ 
tects ; hut it is impossible to conclude this chapii r without men- 
tlulling some of the great works which liave l>ben erected in France 
under the Second Empire, 

One of the greatest and most racemifti] of these is the completion 
of the great group of palaces formed I>t the junction of the Loom 1 
with the Toilertcs. The first attempt nt tliii was made by Henry 1T„ 
ivho commound the great gallery in his own clumsy style of Arebitce- 
ture, and in such a manner ns to make the want of puialielism between 
the two pu luces offensively apparent. Since his day, the grand crux 
of French architects bus been to get rid of the awkwardness llicn 
created ; imd there is not one of any eminence during the Inst two 
centuries who Ims hot produced a design for effecting this object. 

Nothing, however, has been done eyccjit creel lug a portion of the 
noith wing it) a style oamapoodiag to that of tlic sontli, which wu» 
commenced during the reign of the First Napoleon, mid it wits left for 
the late M. Visconti, under direction- from Kupokon III., to set 
the problem practically at rest. This be has done most snoct-sefulfy, 
in the manner exhibited iti the ptao (Woodcut Xo. 113, mite, p. g|;( ,. 
where all tire different stages by which this great group of edifices bus 
liteti brought to its present state are marked out by the different tinls 
employed, with the dates affixed to each. So ingeniously have tlic new 
portions been arranged, that the want of parallelism, pointed out 
above, is hardly felt. The only prominent defect remaining is the 
great extent of the Place dti Carrousel, and tlic lowness uf tbu buildings 
which surround it; the Place itself being Sflfi ft. by hHo, while the 
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palace or the galleries are not generally mow than GO or 7b ft. high. 
Nothing could now remedy this except die cation of some hirge 
building in its centre. If. for instance, a util fcria)*aL doiuu.nl cbttrch 
(q* dotted in, in the plan, Woodcut Xu. 113) were placed with a porch 
w'lutv the Triumphal Arch now stands, it would nut only reduce the 
tfbolfi to harmony, but would givo to ihc gtonp that one tvtim: wlairh 
j. required to give it dignity. At present the buildings hardly n*.- 
above dm dignity of the Streets in their vicinity, and the whole wains 
tuim pmd central feature to give unity to the group, and to dis¬ 



tinguish it from the domestit: edifice* which approach wi oluse lo it on 
the North. Another ramie in which this indispensable fwutire might 
have been supplied to some extent, would have I wen by uletaLiitg 
the north-eastern angle, whew the new buildings abut on the Ene 
Itivoli tut A in the plan), so as to niuke it n feature, which ought to 
have Issra as important as 1 Surry's angle tower to the Purlin intuit 
Hoiiv-i. The situation in 1'uris is far finer, commanding a» it dot* 
tins whole «f that long line of streets bath ways. By a strange over¬ 
sight, 1 his angle is now the least dignified portion of tin; whole design. 
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Notwit]^standing these defects of conception, the architect desenes all 
pmisie for adopting a style which billowed him suoh freedom* while it 
harmonized so perfectly with what had iMfcn done before. The iu l w t 
portion# are well phqwrtioned to the arcas in which they stand, the 
Place Lolita XHjxdtkni being about GOO ft, by 40t), while the average 
height of the building* may fairly lae taken m 100 ft. Tlte whole 
design is also so free from the on! i nary defect* of concealnurat and 
aliarns, that It must I to considered as about the Inal specimen of Pala¬ 
tial Architecture of modem times. It » tpike true that the details 
might have been purer without taring suit of their effect, that a 
deeper cornice would have accorded bettor n ith the shadow olAam^l 
from the arcade below* while the tall wooden roof* that crown the 
pavilions an? scarcely a legitimate mode of pining height. ami liable 
to become exaggerated and grotesque. Bat these may nil tie uxcifted 
by the necessity of adopting a style in conformity with the parts that 
existed before, and to which all these features legitimately belong. 
Even admitting thi*, however, if we compare the building bcutchemU 
inpf the Place Lon is Nu|>ohkjn with anything that has been done 
recently in Italy or Germany, we ran have no 1 Limitation in awarding 
the palm to the French design. If wo eoiiqftn! them with any of our 
torn contempoiniy product ions, such a* the Houses of Parliament or 
the British Museum, wo see bow happily it takes a medium rxuirsc 
between the frigid 1'hissieality of the one mid the florid Medue valium 
of the other; while it h in every respect suited to the want* of the 
age, and expressive of it* feelings, to which neither of the other 
examples can make any pretension, 

Tlte changes that have been made in the building of the Tidier*® 
since ViscontPs death are by no mean* equal in merit to those earned 
our under his superintendmtrc. One of the most prominent iff these 
is ihe rebuilding of the Pavilion Phre at the end of the Pont Royal. 
Its design is certainly a groat impruvement on that «f the Henry 1V + 
building it replaced t but it wants the vigour and approptiateiiiSB 
which characterises the design of the Phee Louis Napoleon. The 
greatest blunder, however, which luis been committed consists in 
neglcctijig to seize the opportunity afforded by the itfmihlmg of digni¬ 
fying tlas river facade with a oentte-pdece worthy of its situation. 

In the centre, opposite the Pont du OamaifH is the principal 
entrant to the pohee, consisting of throe great archways nnd two 
side arches, nil m bold and bridged ike us not only to suggest but to 
challenge some cortcaponding tmt ur® over them* So fur, however. 
From this bring the rase, this part of the fu^ulc is the lowest and 
meanest part of the whole design, Had It been curried up to at least 
twice its present 1 weight, it would have gone fur to redeem ths* front 
from the monotony and want of dignity which at present diamclcrtee 
it. A facade 000ft. in length, and of nearly uniform bright throughout, 
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find with no breaks* must loot low und tame, especially when situated 
on a broad quay and with a wide river in front of it. But with a 
piviliou ns dignified us that of Flore at either end, and li centre of 
greater height and dignity than either, the whole would luive been 
reduced to harmony, and it would have certainly been—what it m 
now nearly —the finest palace front in Europe* 

Tin and other fomits in recent motions male us dread what 
inuy lie deigned to replace the old picturesque gurfundu^ade of the 
Palace when it cOUtt* to be rebuilt. The north and Booth fronts will 
restored* tu* nearly ns may 1>e* as they were before the fire* with* 
perhaps, some modifications in the Pavilion Henri IT. to ttMlmilato 
it with thal of Flore, as recently rebuilt; but The stonework of the 
central port has been so dainttgod that it seems inevitable the whole 
should be removed* and when this is done tho question conies 
what is to replace ii ? To restore the whole facade as it was would lie 
pedantic and absurd, and such an extent of building am barfly now 
bo expected to !«'; wanted for a royal residence. 15 Lit accommodation 
might be obtained for some of the great deport iiwrms «iF tlu: State, 
with a suite of reception-ft hueis and an official residence for the 
President or head of the State. With the variety such a dortiuii- 
lioii would afford and the ^dignity id gjuch a purpose* it> muy Ik; re- 
creeled in a form worlhy of wlniE is ready the fines! site in Eurofie ; 
hut, looking he wlml hsis re . vntly I h oji done there and in Paris gvni> 
rully, out 1 ninnot but tremble for she result* 1 

One of thr most suicesdiil efforts of (he same elaas ns the com¬ 
pletion of the I 1 uilories was the amplification of the H&td de Villa* by 
Le Sueur. Here the difficulty was nearly as great. hiiisnuu'h us it 
WHS nuxssury to amalgamate the whole facade nf Francis I., in the 
centre uf the principal front, with the new buildings which were to 
enclose urn 1 stimnmd it on all other sldea, The problem wils. to give 
I he new buildings adBciuut importance, without dwarfing to any 
extent the old. 

Thii whs most jmocoaafully accomplished,. but it is perhaps owing 
to this that ilnr building as a whole warned that commanding height 
which its sitimiiou required, and which prevented it a having that 
dignity* when seen uf a little diatftiKf, which it {raised when seen 
fresna a nearer point of view'. Like the new buildings of the Lou™, 
it wjl* free from any sham n r coucai1m«il t and its imenial arrange 
luent? — especially the Great Gallery — were as fine as any thing of 


1 If ill*- Afi'liliL^Tmp }ljli( iI k? 1 |mwL r_ the nNi mdh in fn ituf fact thal tlw U&friuibLd 
centre nf tfoia fo^udu wrmli( i^vm a hr CenLniiLni&lj of BfilWilln nnut luhmif* 

fltier pr.K ¥ [t3bft (br hl« newOAth«imltl»a thnugU ibe ^ll^farp^d infrkLir of thn 
l\& lioigliU rtf wIih pej he jiriilocriLift quarter ao^hl fi-Jiint tins 

(nEt-mlfl ill plft.-o il. ‘‘Hie iliilii'uLty uf oMruaiiia Rtn*m|? H.i<m of Bitcb a ►jrmM 
iLiukiri^ the change, U*cvtr, pntahly of th# Chuch’i prvHuuttmr^. 
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tlieir claw in Europe. The Gallery of the Httd de Vilk, tbtmgSi not 
so large or so riuh, was far mow artistic than anything of the sort 
ibut is to be found at Versailles. 

The Library of Sta. Genevieve is another of the new edifices of 







gttmshme or 


Farts well deserving of study, 
being wholly sutylur* and, 
without protending to be 
anything beyond a modern 
depository of IwItf* it gives 
a promise of eataaKHi sense 
being once more thought 
compatible with Architect 
in ml Art. When it is once 
discovered that a building 
can 1 hj made suffljjeutlj 
ornamental wit hone ruin¬ 
ing a foreign disguise, the 
art will again I* in the pnii 
of progress; mid this truth 
menA dawning on the 
French architects, though 
whether to brighten into 
not romftfrts to 

in. 

This Li linin' is 

lelogmiLi of 
with a projection 
staircase Ixrh i mi. and 
height from the ground-liue 
to the top of the coniine is 
CO ft The one defect s►T 
the design is its iJutiiHSi. 

Had there beep n projection 
in the centre, or at cither end 
of the Fu^ule, it would have 
remedied this defect and 
sup!died the shadow* to ob¬ 
tain which so many cirdiitoctB have been driven to employ porticoes 

mid oilier incongruous details to their buildings 

The impulse given to building operations by the system adnftod 
by the late Emperor of giving emptoymeut to tlk peopta has M to 
the eroctwrti of an inunuDse number of civil and municipal cililii^ 

Some of them are not perhaps 
etmv marks ol extreme hasta in pn |siring 


tfl, iVp*:r -1 thU IJlrrarr rf ^T. P*n*- 


provmcts, 
the Ik*l taste 


the designs, and a 
VOL, i. 


lingering towards the Clerical feeling of 
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an curlier epoch, Ono of the most remarkable of the last class k tlie 
now Exchange just completed at Marseilles* which, notwithstanding 
the elegants; of its deLaita, is ones uf the least satisfactory Imihitiurs 
of the Empire, That nran Ely completed at Lyons mu In tl hi opposite 
direct ion, some of it A details vurging on the Itocowj; but* taking it 
altogether, ii may he considered a> one of the nsost typied examples 
to l'» j found any where of what the French architects nic aiming at 
ami must admire. It h not very pant or very derated* it innst l*e 



N^-w ItHijiv, I.virus, trvfll ii r^u-iprapiL. 


itiiififiMud ; hnt it may fairly be asked — h a purer or morv elevated 
stylo compatible with the pttrjKJtfeH of u Chamber of Commerce and an 
Egchatigti? A dimvh, a jjahiue* or a tomb rujtiin* it; bat is not 
tliis stylo m dignified ns the purpose* to which it is applied ? and truth 
in Art domiuida no motti than tins. 

The new (-nstom-hotKe at Rotten h another favourable specimen 
of the mode in wliioh the French tinrhitecta of tlte present day design 
the minor eh m of public edifices. Neither tlio dizmitidon* [ior tin: 
purpoees of such a building admitted uf very groat gmtideur or 
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richui.sj Iteiiig obtained. Il is, however, nifflciently magnificent for tlit 
ciBUira-bunw) of a pwirinma! city, mid it KtpPtsws its jmipt*c with 
cleartnsw, while no useful dement is sacrificed for ilifi sake of elfecL, 
nod tup ornament added which in any wht interferes with uiilitnriiin 
purposes. 

The erdinaiy receipt for such a design. especially in this country, 
would have I wen a jioTtino ipf fmir or bis pillars, darkening some 
and obstructing the light or oilier windows, besides necessitating the 
building Ijeing — in appe&ruitce at least — only two storeys in height. 
It is nn iimneuBC gain when architects can lie induced to Apply tin; 
amount of thought that is found here ; and with a little more cure m 



I hMau 

t | lL , details, mid a little more TiiieLy in the ammgement of the pans, 
tliis might have become a more beautiful design than it is, I hough 
few of its class cnit, on the whole, hi- ciilfcd more sat isfactoiy- 

][| sevenil other of tht: new building of Paris tiDd in the provinces 
there ie shown u great tendenoy to g^t rid of fcbc Orders, and, as in 
these inatanoesj to depend upon the htnu lnml anaifgiuuont for ox- 
prtraiotL The woret feature of the case is. tbit the uixdutocU do not 
to have hit on any definite system of am&HiaDtaiitm, nnd con- 
sajuvntlv, in attempting to be original, they t ot i w fc itTt t^ fall into 
Uostofeea m offensive nfl the stereotyped nhsunlitiis of thdf ptt*- 
ce^oi^ They are, how ever, in the right path, and. we may hope, will 
k* tilthmtelj Hnsjoessfiil in producing a style suited to the want* of 
the nge + 
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Douestic Architecti'se. 

It is perhaps, however, in their Domislic Architecture that the 
Pixjik-Ij architects have achieved the greatest success, and with 
the hugest amount of originality. Thu modern Parisian houses 
cannot, of course, vie with the holt!* of tlve older nobility in digiuty 
or gnndenr; kit it is just because they rlo tint attempt this that they 
su-s ewL They pretend to nothing but being the nsidena* or a re 1 ' 
and tnxnrions community, and every house on its face *—■— ■ 

of what 

r hi. HiiiiI t 

tipiers. Evtit 
wnfin they ttm 11 rtf 
irb the most 
band* they dd it 
witli origins thy; and 
if it h objected tluit 
pillars are mi wanted* 
ihey nr& not out of 
place, iiisrl eIo not ph> 
tend to in; i k.F_- the build¬ 
ing fir its storeys look 
ether i JiikCii it really bi, 
Thu example (Woodcut 
No, 147) from the 
neighbourhood of St, 
Genevieve is only mi 
average specimen; bub 
ernt of Venice it would 
lie difficult to find any¬ 
thing so rich tod, at 
tits Sims time, so devoid 
of affectation* Like 
most of the Parisian 
designs, a gnat part 
of its effect h$ due to 

the grouping of the windows A* is frequently the case in Venice* 
iitt-i centra Juia three or five windows pfnivd tolerably dose to one 
another* then u pier and a single window, with a similar pier beyond. 
In the facade of a dwelbng-boaw this is pcrtmpES the happiest 
nrrsagaraant that has been bit njmi r as it not only gives constructive 
solidity to the design, but seggesta mi itsteru&l arrangement of con- 
sidt/rublc dignity of effect. 

If it lie objected that the ^Orders ,T arc overdone in this example, 
it is easy tosdect another (Woodcut No. 148) in wlrieh [Ley am only* 
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us ib were, sn^ested, but win: re lI u,- sume principles of arrangement 
im carried not, siiid hh illi sis pb-usiiiEr an cfiV-rt <3r u third i Woodcut 
Ko. 14'Vi 1 may L- taken, wliijfe Lhe Orders ds> not evist at a]I ; uml r 
though less rich in <xmBOi|nciK% r the design is scarcely less elegant. 
It- by nu menus follow that, beeaiwu (In- Order* are the only ready- 
nirnh- means of curmhiug a design ill the present day, they ure always 
to Ceiimin su, There nre munberiess other ilevicetf by which i\m limy 
be effected, thought it is true* their employment requires not only 
taste bat thought i 
and the greet merit 
of Parisian Archi¬ 
tect a re is, that i3itse 
qualities Lire found 
there more fre¬ 
quently than in any 
other city of modem 
Enro| The great 
churni, however* is 
that in Pam ilkore 
are not three or four 
such designs a# those 
above, Ni-ut 
ir ]iuti¬ 
lt mnat 
confessed, of very 
ijou&tiohiibki taste, 
and where the orna¬ 
ment* urv neither 
elegant in them* 
selves nor properly 
applied ; but thc» 
ore certainly tiw> vs- 
eeptiotii= > Lind oven 
they tend to 
liicue n variety and 
rHuitSH of effect in the new Eon leva nb and streets which tmlvi* 
Fart the richest and moat pictures pie locking city of modern 
Europe. It is the only town, in fact, that ufTonla an answer 
reprondi of the MudimvulitiU, who, when they single 
inmiotony of liegent** Park Temcos or Edinburgh Bows, u 
turn to the new quarter* recently ejected in Paris to see 
dnlnesA of which they uoinjdain is mot iu the style lust in the archi¬ 
tects, and that it must be os easv for ns, if wo had the wit to do so, 


Uu* d« SaUifcM k*. A-n hltnct Lr leilfrt-, 
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lu make our towns m pieLLiresiipie, and fshr more beautiful than they 
were s when Mod with the rude and increment dwellings of our 
furefutlieiw. 

The beet period of this peculiar ntyie of Domestic Architecture was 

the hitter pan of the reign 
of Louis Philippa or thefir&t 
two or three years of the 
Second Empire. Since that 
time, taste in these matters 
has declined with wonderful 
rapidity in Palis, It may 
be i\mt the demand for de- 
that 


prosperity, 
und + consetjuently, nu all- 
pervading /virm/wi™, has 
lowers! the standard uf taste 
generally. From whatever 
anise it may arise, the feet 
is certain that the profiles of 
many of the new buildings 
aire kid and weak* that the 
details are confined und ill 
drawn, and that, pilasters are 
frequently employed to rover 
It certain KUrfac.-e with orna¬ 
mentation without the ne¬ 
cessity of thought, All this 
is very and ? for if a people 
ns. Hw, »■« NiTtiu, A. Loiot. iityiwx so e&suiit Sally artistic m the 

French are, and always have 
been* ^ f o astray, the prospect of architectural improvement hi modem 
Europe is poor indeed. 


TllOPHtBE AND TOXBS, 

\\ hutovnr opinion we may be inclined to form regarding the 
EocledasUcal or Domestic Architecture of the French, it u certain 
tliat they have exceeded all other nations of Europe in tlrni pre-tinL 
nently Celtic farm uf An which expressed iudf in she erection of 
Trophies to mmmcmoniur the glories of the nation and of Monuments 
lu rmhLi.nl the memories of their dead. 

It is of coono in vain to expect, during a Renaissance period, when 
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everything must be based on precedent, that the French architects 
should do anything very original ill this line. All tlieir Trophies 
must be eitluir 1‘oliuinia or Arches, net because tlase were either the 
lust form* originally, or because they are the meat appropriate now, 
but Ijuaiiiee they ware Hio 
only ones used by the llo- 
i) tin is. It is in vain to sag* 
gest that a Hall or a Tower 
might be neule quite os mumi- 
menta! and far more «rav&- 
nieut for the purpose : but 
there is no authority for this 
—mad there the Argument 
stops. 

It must, however, he 
admitted that the French 
architects have occasionally 
made great efforts to rid 
themselves from this thral¬ 
dom, and, except during the 
First Empire, with very toler¬ 
able success. 

Tire Colotme dela finnide 
Anode nt Boulogne la merely 
a BrulHliiiffiiHgiftH Doric 
Column L'*™* astruy, and 
settled on a |'la in with which 
it has no apparent eon notion, 
its counterpart in the Place 
Vcndorae at Paris is better, 
and tells its tale most nn- 
oiistjikiibly, isit, in doing so, 
fulls into an emir which 
borders on Llie ludicrous. |us 
airu is to be an exact copy 

of Trajan’s Column at Rome, , • * _ - _ X _ X -5T 

and, with great good sense, J(ft , 5 *^ a* wiw. «th* enofiiHiiUiuri*, 
the architect has avoided i fie 

alwirdity of putting tlic , , . 

French army into the COstttme of tliat of Trajan. He has nplactsl 
1 he nMtiiimental helmets, shields, and breustiJatcs of the Homan 
siildiers with tlie cwK rad»d hats, and i»ois and ft b ° e8 niodetn 
lyrf.Timn ; mid the pictureWjne implements of undent warfare with the 
drums, muskets, and cannon of the present day. All this was wist' 
* Q d well, mid only bocom.s absurd when placed on a K™ morn- 
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meat, and in the exact position in winds the connterpurta. are found 
at Rome, so as everywhere io challenge comparison and provoke a 
smile. 

If* when it was determined that modern cost time should repre¬ 
sented, the architect had Iwd tbo courage to adopt E i polygonal base, a 
circular capital,, and to suppre^ one or two of the more prominent 
Clstedeal details, he might easily have retained the cylinder round 
which the French army climb to invisibility, He might, at the same 
time, have retained a sufficient amount of Classic] detail to have 
suggested Rome, without bringing Into such painful contrast the artistic 
treatment even of cratpmc in ancient times m composed with the 
deviim* of the modem tailor. 

Almost oil these faults have been avoided in the Cofonne de J nil let, 
which stands on the site of the Pastille. Of modern columnar 

monuments this is certainly rhe mocsfc snm^sfuL It is elegant and 
Classical in its details, and reasonably appropriate to its purpose. Its 
defects arc, that, being only I £3 ft. iti height, it is scarcely efficiently 
for the very extensive Fbce, the centre cf which it occupies; 
and tlw abacus of the capital ought certainly to liave h^n circular* 
The angular forms of the Corinthian capital inevitably suggest an 
entablature: and of all things such u suggestion is the last wanted 
here. Notwithstanding these minor defects, it is certainly a great 
step in tin- right direction, and, if jieraevered in, we may yut see a 
irunmmental column worthy of its purpose. 

t>n the whole, the French have been more fortunate with their 
J riurnpha] Arches- than with their Cohns ms, Of course there nrc 
son lij— such as the Arch of the Tnijerics, the Arch at Marseilles, and 
that built hy them at Milan—which, like the Imperial Columns, are 
copies and carmaturcs of tlm Raman examples, rendered ridkalom and 
ineoognioafl* cither by modem personages living put into Classical 
eo-Ltomcs, or modem dresses king associated with ancient forma. As 
far back* however, ns the uga of Lon Is Qimtorze they utEcnifFted to 
*™F f™« tins absurdity, The two great specimen of the age— 
Liu: Porte St, Denis, erected in 1072, hy Htamkl, and the Porte Si-. 
Martin, in 1071, hy Bulking—are i|Liite free from the reproach of being 
eopu-s of Ckttdiid example. A* they originally stood, they mast have 
kren dignified and liming erections t but since that time they have 
Imvji so Humiimded by housed taller than themselves, that they look 
pi iufu 11 y E riHigiuficii u L 

T!ic tint-i lamed is by far the best and most original design of the 
two, Ha facade is needy aqimre—75 ft. each way— and tlie footways 
are kijn so entirely sulioreihuite, that the centre arch has all tho 
dignity mini red, and there is no mistake us to its pnjpoae, Archi¬ 
tecturally, its worst dtfiwt is Eta want of depth, which givm it a 
weakness of npjjLtinuJOC highly detrimental to Ra monnineutal character ; 
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Lktid the sculpture borders &o nearly on the Rococo of the age sift to 
detract t'oii&idemhlj from its effect. Still, it is a very original mid 
a vary gmnd design* and worthy of lieing imitated* as it was in 
the Arc de TEtrife* 

r Bo far from I wing considered a defect, it is ft merit in M, ChalgriMo 
whom the design for the An] de 1'Etoilc was intrusted* that he know how 
to profit by what had been done by his predecessor, and* by improving 
on bits design, to produce the noblest example of a Triumphal Archway 
in modem Etirujxj, The dimensions of this arch are nnsnrpafisod by 
imy niutminuiit of its da^ in ancient or modern times* bring 5-^> ft. 
wide* 7o ft, deep, nnd Iftfc in height to the top of the sH_TOEeri:i. It is 



pierced with oikly one great arch in the centre* ^7 ft. high by half 
tluit width, nnd one transverse arch at right angles with the principal 
one. The very simplicity of its design* however, rolls ii of its appimmt 
diuicrmiutia to an extent not easily etmcolvod, As mentioned in n 
previous volume, its size is n* nearly as may ba the same » tluit of 
tlw front of Kotte Damn tit Paris, oseluflivo of the Lowers ; it doc* 
not look half so targe* and there is no doubt but that if piling had 
been employed they would have added very (^iisiderably to its apparent 
dimensions* bttt to wlmt extent they would liaw detracted from its 
monnmenUl character is not m easily pmlicatttL It is probable* 
however* by pondling nnd projections properly applied. without 
interfering with the structural nrruiigenieuts, nil the sijte the Romjins- 
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knew how to give to their small utd>« wight have bean attaint'd 
without the tuwdrtness that ovcr-onnHDentution imjurted to them. 
The eolossul chanurter of the pruudjul grotti* of sculpture detnwta 
nlfti auisldflmbly from the size of the monument, and prevent* the eye 
oliiiiitiiiig uriy eede l>v which to measure it* Another defect is tluif, 
w]i[le ilEI the greater grwij^ are Classical in their costume, or nithu 
want of it, the smaller grtmi* on the fnaea are in modem dn*ss. 
mtrl the effect of the mixture i* most disagreeable But, uotwith* 
situ tiding these defect*, both for conception, and fur purity mid 
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gnuidear af design. It stands ulorac among lire Trfrimpkil Aube* of 
modern Europe; and, befog u\m roust fortunate in its *i twit ion* it is 
one of the finest inufrOiOfttitft imd greatest omtioiema (if the efty of 
Paris, 1 

There is Another* though only a ijum-trinmphat arch, erected in 
front of the Ecolu tNdyteHbtiirjtiv, which, tbongh infimtalj snudler hi 
s«iIl— being only about lu ft. iti height to the top of the iKToterinm 


< The owS of tUi ffiiviiqiBerit, which is Mill ir.cnmplcl* r hn« Wa 
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1a <lesigT*cd on tb& same principle, utid so elegantly, that it well deserves 
notice, It tTtsold not, of course, Im; imriuuul in size without si multi* 
plic-.ii um of iiH- present deurils ; Un It is jw& one of tlicw cmmpt^ in 
which the French archirocis arc so pn-nlmrlY swaxsiful in combining 
elegance with ap[m>|>rkiteiiertf T and* stepping out of tlie ltuftton {Mill 
of the Orders, they *ecm wx-usieiudly on the point of inventing u now 
style, or perfecting that they have; but tiding i.lie 11 Orders b saves so 
mndi trouble that they abnort invariably laj^ kick to their mum 
eotiiiiionptiicc de^ngns. 

h b impossible to go into any of the cjeiuetci ins* even of the rcinotr 
disitriow of Fraooe, without being struck with the superiority of tnsfcv 



displayed in niflnumenfcai EjculptnnJ imd nrrangeinctfct uh oomjparcd with 
whui is found in other less Celtic eonnteies. In Italy there dot» not 
exist ;l rtw|j£ttab]o ftnliitwturul nwmimertt from north to south. 1 N bat 
examples they do jjossuss of this class are in side their church*, and 
mure piopfcriy belong to the domain, of swnlpturc than to that of Arch i~ 
lecture, and, though some of them are very ktfiutifsil, it is nut to this 
art that they owe their effect. In Germany t uh might W espeotwh 
there is nothing worthy of the name, and us for our English Attempts, 
the less ssiid of them thu kULer. 

In the French worries, on the contrary, the monuments arc 


1 Tliuae of VeTnnn air rm iig.g..iiwil e^-ptuin, Iml fl iu by lifl denr wli». thfl 

mtew wheats ibey ctshh- 
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Jilwii j-k sepulchral, and generally appropriate to E l to circm [flames of 
tbo [iim whoso riK'iJtcjiT they are designed to perpetuate. It u 
tint- tint, till within the last few years, they liavu been frv*|tietitly 
disfigured by an excess of OlassicaUty and by ait uffectiLt ion nf Pagan 
symtaalisni; fn.it these were the defects of Llie feelings of tho age, and 
a Lot peonlmr to Lb is class of objects ; while every duy if loir dutigns 
nre improving. and there is more uppuurmu.'c of progress in them than 
Iil uhuoti any ottar tjasa of subject. Their greatest «fefert* as purely 
iireiiikctural ohjvt^k their want of slxe, few, indent U;ing of such 
divisions lls to bring them out of the draw of rfairf into that of 
real struct tmd Art p mid some of the Ih^l op|H>rtunities have recently butm 
thrown away in a manner imiufa to be re^nvitedL The little Hoapdie 
Expiate! re T creek*! where die Dtiq rFOHc&ns wits killed, i* a siitatitit- 
lion of a toy church for whut should have been a dignified monument* 
Mining the remains of the Groat Nnpoleou in the crypt of lIi^ Iiiyij- 
I b Its wll? about as peat a mistake us could be committed—ftretiifec- 
tnmlTj—ultlmuifh eveiyihjng that bus been done there is in good taste, 
and many of the details worthy of all adiiimillon , 1 It Is still only a 
rnj.j. n sijluIL mnk from its potion, an jnsigiijliranl and undnribtH'd 
pu'j of Mi- building in w-ldch it is situated. It b an opportunity 
thrown ehyuy which only the French i*»nhE have availed thcmseKo* 
" I : : 1 in I - lor the sate of ^loinuni-NCai Art in Europe, h Es to U: Imp'd 
they will mum hod some subject worthy of their peculiar talent in 
till* d- piitmunt of Art. 


CONCLOSXO?:. 

After whnfc lias been said ulsm, there is no grent difficulty in insti- 
tLitiu.LT u ronipnrignii tatwuen the Ruiafosiiieu styles of Italy and of 
France. To the former euunliy Mongfi nil the merit of tin.- inven¬ 
tion. omytliiug there hiving preceded u corresponding development 
in France by ut least liulf a century. To tlie Indians takings exottt- 
3 siVfly the merit of inventing thin class of domical diurotafl of which 
F:. IVkrVnt Rome- k the typical example. At the preaenL day a jury 
nf an kiucts might decide that there is small merit in tlie invention, 
hut they ought to recollect that it has stood tire test of more than 
three ctriitariiA. For all that time nil the countries or Europe agreed 
that it whs live most tamitifnl imd the most appropriate form for 
ttailr parpWtf, anil we must not fed too stire that our present Gothic 
mania, which has hardly stood the tost of thirty yeans h not a mere 
passEijif fashion, and that another ihjrty yean* tuny not ctnss" it to ta 
regarded in lIlc sanie ridicidons liglil ns irtuny other fashionable things 


1 I Pm* <i'Mtkli Kiirl to liftve rwt nlfi'ivrty SSOjOOfl 1 /, , U turn illicituf to Ilryp 
m adble nmunilrtiBi. 
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which have been ns cntlausiaHtinilly admired in tbcir d«y. The 
probability is that something which Is neither a domical Italian elmrch 
nor a uukhy-uwlud Gothic cathedral* L& Lhe thing suited to ®ur wauls; 
but, in tbo mean wink, it la some credit eo the ltd Lius Umt they 
proposed a form which met with universal acceptance over the whole 
Christian world, and that for Lhrcc hundred yi-aia nothing hotter was 
suggested anywhere. 

The French did little or nothing to improve the form they bor¬ 
rowed from thdr southern neigh Urnra, although using it with various 
Itxad peculiariti*^ until at least iht end of the Last century* At this 
time the intnMhivtioii of better understood Cla»dwl details made ttte. 
Genevieve—iiiiernnlly—a model which* if followed out consistently, 
might hare led to an improved slate of tiling; but externally it h 
inferior to many dmrcbw, not only in Italy hat in Fiance, and on the 
whole it cannot be said that the French have snrpustfod the Italians as 
cdinrch-hnilden-u except in the more comet Appreciation of Classical 
details In some of their more recent productions. 

As regards Civil Architecture the French have invented not!ilog so 
original or so grand as the early palaces of Florence or Rome ; and though 
they have recently adopted a style as rieli ami as ornate os that of 
Yeti ice, h is only after long years of neglect that they have leaniL to 
uppm-iaic the beautie* of that mode of limiting domestic building. 

Elegant and meritorious as the curly Frcsich Renaissance \<, it 
sprang unfortunately not from the grand feudal fortevssos of Lhc noble*, 
hut from tins extreme refinement* which had been iM reduced by 
Invurioiia monks into their convents, or wealthy Umbers into I heir 
civil dwellings. The Roman ami the Florentine buildings, on t3io 
contrary, wens the lineal descendants—the crantei^ii+s + in fact—of 
the feudal reside]ices of the nobles in tliose turbulent cities when 
defence was m necessary in lhc staceta as it was to the French 1 Miron 
on Ills scigtioriid estate. 

When, the French advanced beyond the earliest stage of the Reimis* 
Banco they found tliemselves without any leading principles iu guide 

them. The? had not around them the mass of Classic details wlsjch 

■ 

steadied and guided the Italian architects of the sirteiitiili century; 
and the was, that when they wished for something 

grander or more original than the style of Francis L, they attempted 
to graft the piilurtwjuem.^ of [he Gothic on the purity of the Clouse 
styles^ and piolwxd the Strange ecfflabinatiotis of the age of Henry 1Y. 
From that time, with the iiicrwising knowledge of Classic Art and 
greater experience in using it, the style of the French hm padnnlly 
improved-—with oopusionul Isadbdidinp—to the present day, The 
fare of (to I km Art was different. So mxm as they became satiated 
with the cold purdy of that of the sixteenth ceotury, they fell into* 
the fantastic a Surdities of the Borromini mid Guarint school j and 
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mice then have had neither greatnessa nor aspiration^ sufficiently 
definite to rescue thorn from the depths into which they then sank 

If wo compare the Palais Eojal with tlse Fiiusai of Sl Mark 
(excluding of course the church), we Khali obtain u fair means of judg¬ 
ing of the two style* in the medium age and average degree of merit* 

; l nd probably no one will hesitate to award tlie palm to the Italian 
crumple. 

The library of the Fkzetta is in like manner, a more palatial and 
more beautiful design t\mn anything at Versailles or in any of the 
I duets of Louis XIV., while that Basilica of Vicenza will stand com- 
jxirisj.nL with even the facade of the Luuvre t and theac are among the 
best and mmt typical examples of each of l he styles. Use groit 
difference between the two stills to be. that Italian Architecture rose 
in glory to set early in frivolity and decays the French atjfe, on the 
contrary* rose in Uncertainty* and was for a while obscured by cupriro, 
bat gradually w m teilling to wliat we should have said a few years 
ago promoted to be the harbinger of a new style and a guiding star to 
the other nation* of Europe, Eeceut performance* have done much 
to shake this faith its their future, hut it cannot be denied that, so far 
as Civil or Pomtsitc Architecture is concerned, the French are, even 
at this moment, comddcruhly in advance of the other mu ions of 
Eurojje, 

In Efi'lL^iasticiLl Art thuy arc rapidly preparing to follow in our 
downward path, to forswear all thought or originality of design, anil 
lie content with mere reproductions of the jkusL This, however, can 
baldly hisr long with them, for they have more taste nnd more in unto 
feeling for Architecture than any other nation of Europe at the 
present day. If they fail to enianeipitc the art from the trammels of 
copy bin, the prospect is indued dark, and we must be content to 
cherish more and mere the relics o t the- [itaa. for the future would 
then afford no hope that wu shall ever again see a truthful object of 
Architectural Art on which the mind cun dwell with the same Kutls- 
faction which It feebt in contemptating the ruder works of even the 
most unenk hated i sat ions. 
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OHAPTBB TI. 

RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE* 

[Thf. point at which our author concludes his olrairaEioits on the 
Architecture of tho French unpractically the middle nf the reign of the 
Emperor Nnpokon IIL i and t tiu somewhat unfavourable impression 
which he desires to leave upon the mind of the reader seems to 
accrord with the view which at that time he would naturally take of 
the state of French society, We have to ol*serro, howerar p at any lute* 
that the inaiigiinitiou of the Second Empire, as matter of the history 
of Architecture* coincides with the commencement of that all-important 
movement which is identified with the era of the Great International 
Exhibitions, and the consequent advancement of the Industrial Arts at 
large at the expense of academical exdnfllTeness. No doubt there were 
cortftm branches of Art in winch France, like England, instantly ex- 
peiienred the Itcrteliciul elTuol# of the new departure! hut the uitirtio 
troiidition* of the two countries had no such toir^]Kmdein.v ns would 
tanse lliein to eo hand its hand its architecture ; and each t-nuk hr own 
line, England was far !*ehind France, England entered upon a new 
careers and this has nott led bur to the cultivation for the moment of a 
style of bf-it-ii-hmr ; France* on the other hand t simply carried forward 
Iter established system to 11 further development of its own standard 
grades. In England we luive now taken to Flemish Rococo s France 
contianoa wholly French* The English cities have passed through a 
course of counterfeit Gothic * the Franch cities have never thought of 
anything of the sort. We know not what we shall be next, when iso 
longer Flemish % France knows perfectly well that she will rcmain 
Fa-nvh. Winterer a shrewd analytical enthusiast like our author may 
say of the unreality or imn-vitulity of modern Enroj«ran urchitecUma 
there ts c fiL^ one ett-eption, if only to prove tlic rule : ilw style of Furls 
in our ilsiy, whether the render approves it or not, ls the living jt-rhso 
tion for the tjiot I wing of the Modem Euro|ieiiJi mode. So fur as it 
may l>e detuned by so] tie to W moiiMtomius, enfeebled, mercurial, 
clfriuiiuibe, murvLririmisa or whatever the uppn.il irions epithet may 1 *;+ 
so far it is still the embodiment of the French mend in the modern, 
world, in which Fiance ia still, os she has *0 long bum, tin* iindisputtd 
leader in artistic practice. When she come* to lie superseded—pothn]* 
she is id ready rivalled—it may 3 hj by Enghutd or the English race; but 
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die [Line Li not yet. and tspcfiiilly in respect of lln 1 udiitKt'in; of li»;r 
UrtVllR. 

TImj particular character which French BetuuBsuice has rannobd in 
leoent lima mm to be especially interesting, Tliv Neo-firec k not 
i! reek, but French. If wo apply the term “ revival " in tl» < nslamary 
w»v, it tray perhaps be will that the Italians art mi tk* Unman, and 
tbe Germans the Greek, rathe English did the Gothic s Imt that the 
French, accept i HR both Hoi nan and 4 tank, fftetui the Xeo-Grec. The 
Germans, no donbt, have since borrowed it from the Frewh 5 but they 
(’shikii give it a spirit of their own ; mid the English cannot deal n ith 
it at nil. In fact, it may probably be said with every confidence that 
the French are the only nation iti Europe who in architecture! do not 
revive and do not borrow ; hi their own style of langmge they might 
correctly *iy tltey only derive inspiration. There are iumpunil it ely few 
building* ill France of which it inn be snitl that they are copied lirerully 
from the books, like so tinny of the best buildings in England and else¬ 
where, The French artist is always self-assertive ; even when be is the 
direct representative of his academical Diode, or is expressly imitating 
n foreign manueriam, lie must always finesse with what lie accept* or 
wlmt lie copies or adopts. This seems to lie so dm met eristic of all tlint 
Ls done that, we ore accustomed to say anybody con identify French work 
mivwhere ; whatever may l*t* its stylo by name, it is always Frencli by 
nature: even if the substance be exotic, the surface is native. Hence 
it is that to tin- Art world of Paris there is no Art to speak of out of 
Paris. To the typical Parisian, indeed, the available universe itself 
scarcely extends more than a league or two beyond the walls; the reason 
ia that Paris is for him 90 all-suflldetit tliat tbe rest is wiptaagG. In 
the subject of Architecture ibis is most notably tint onse: the Neo-Gree 
is(dl-snifidenlforme, and anything else is for aamseaient; the Ncu* 
(tree is permanent. and anything else is transitory'; the Nea-Uroc 
improve from day to day, and anything else fulls a nil is forgotten. 

Tin* essence of the Kco-Gxoe is finesse. The same finesse, so far as 
it could go in a primitive world, was the essence of the Hellenic 
antique. The French mould tugs, modellings, deowntivo embellish¬ 
ments, and conventional motives at largo, are all derived from—inspired 
by—the old Greek: for the simple reason that the Roman, and its 
outcome the Italian Renaissance, were deficient in finesse, How the 
old Roman degenerated from the (Ireek refinement, we well know; two 
thousand ymrs have pissed, and thu modem Frank regenerates the 
tame refinement, relialiiIitaring the crude new Roman with the old 
Greek delicacy, revivifying the corpus of the Italian with the animus of 
the Hellene. 

The policy of the Second Empire in respect of wdutectuml under* 
takings seems to have been directed by two motives, Iwth equally 
legitimate when examined. It was desirable, those people tell tis who 
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might to kiiowy to provide rouiitnewtlve liilioEir for the iirtisiin dassa*— 
whicli in u gnait degree pmutii.villy moans mauh the hiihc thing ns 
fu uriHoumgo 1 milling i esihI it Wufi ftlsu good philosophy to promote 
Lhu emMlifiiuuoiit of the pncieipul towns* m* cuntml points of jHipulnr 
enUnru and muiumil pulriutidiu. Tlie Eioporor ulihI his udvL&urft therefor 
ilui'.riiurieil to remodd Piiris ; imd Lltete sure very few indued who tire 
not of opinion that lIlov succeeded in effuthig on isodbnt imminent 
of the capital of the uommitiuiy iil imptm mg tire M^ropflUa lu> ilu.y 
evdittuilly did. The com^j^nrlii^g enterprises whidi they earned out 
in many of the provincial c him wuru equally well done* 

The ful l of the Empire* nod the isLublbduoetit of iU politic I 
ofnatrast, the Republic did nut mitatuntisilly uiWt the eoum of iirobi- 
tectuml history in Fmm*o m it might. luivo done elsewhere. The 
adiniiilstrutinn of governmental affairs by hnrwiux tm* lung Uaiti so 
extremely systematic that a revolution in iSk- bsgifllatm** or in thu streets* 
or even an oceupstioTi of Purk hy a hostile army* eeema to l>c a thing 
ii|iefcrt + The Republican ny/ww hus m> doubt glktcrul lees brightly in 
the sun tlum the Empire was wont to doi hut them Im been no 
material change in the tostes of the public, no introduction of my new 
usmidimn"—for the hftiux ttprtts have always \*m in the jwcendnjrt, 
mill are bo still-— no overthrow of anything more important thim u 
h.indfill of parasites* not even a little change of air in PurLsum society. 
Thu architecture «f the stmts therefore bus jammed the even tenor of 
its Wiiy. und otic year lias differed from nwrtber only us some tad it in 
designer may luivc added a l rifle U) the average of merit, or ]*diupi 
subtracted it. 

The style of design, cuURijaently, which bcluiigB u> French Arohi- 
teetnra of tlie last livoahif-ihirty yeans mates no dairo to lie reganled 
otherwise thini us the continued development of the tSorvpuwi Itu- 
iiiiissiimv ui its beidijOattera. The main features arc the at me that 
Imve been oontumalij employed due the sixteenth oontnry, columnar 
or tioiiHL-oliiiLimir Italian, modified according to tlve ocaUaon or the 
fancy; and the only chan ge in its tamfliiig hits Iwcn an uninterrupted 
mlvaiu-c in the spirit of elegance which is peculiar to the genius of tho 
French |ieofilc. Many critics of the muscular order dislike this elegance 
from the lieginuing of its history i others prefer to think it luus drifted 
into effeminacy only in recent times ; there ait still others who am of 
opinifiti that it Inis in itevlf stifBcient vi-ionr if it had not fallen iiiin 
[lie bands of somuwlut Irusty arid imjmhivr urnninenuilists; bnt there 

it is, anktiowledged on all 1.Is, and, by the majority of refined people 

in all cotmtiite, encouraged and imitated. 

Almost the only pi<-ttin»|ne incident of any moment lluil luis 
happened in the twreer of French .Amhitedure during the periml under 
review is the cnrneat and learned attempt of \ ioliet-le-Doc to awaken in 
the national mind a feeling of sentimental affection for the national 
vou r. x 
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Ft vie of the Middle Ages, Compared with the results of the cojtu- 
Epourfing movement in England, fche soomw of ilihs revival has been so 
small as toi be practically nothing. Two ciiumnstfuiccs contributed to 
thin failure. Jn the first phce the French foriu of modem inteUigeneo 
run orally leans away from " ili-u Ages of Faith* ; and t he pritste of an 
Ultramontane Cbnreb have no such hold ujmjii the goekl affections of 
the moneyed classes as the very different, order uf cleigy belonging to 
the English Church are abk to maintain* lit the second place there id 
a radical difference of motive between the French and English as. 
regards the treatment of historical buildings. The English have always 
krpt in view the pm^rvutbri of the ancient afij»ct of the edifice; the 
French liave always desired to remove the excoriation of imtji|uity and 
expose ft renovated surface with which to start afresh, YinUetr-le-Doc 
hinitielf could not grasp the Engl is I l idea of conservation* hut even lais 
much more modest enthusiasm came to nothing: moat ably presented 
as it was to flic artistic and patriotio world, it I sm not even created a 
school of cnthnsiasta + however small, to jpeip&tnate lug principle** The 
French ore not addicted to the more sentimental forms of ureh®oksgy 
hi miy time; the study of ecaksiologicol mysteries in particular would 
l*j foreign to their nature ; the Stale, for purples of State, is left to 
puiiul:iin rise structure 4 of the State ; e 1 1 < l unrhiteets in charge of them 
arc the servauLs of the Suite : and there the matter ends. 

In so far \iH any practical resuscitation of iliu Siothie style for use iti 
new et-eWost Seal work was included in the programme of ViojleL-h- 
Due, this project also Lias failed. Attempts have been made to build 
churches in an imitation of the Mediaeval mode : but entirely has 
the ancient spirit Ihl-cu almost always mix^d, t Iull K n ltI is I i OotbicLstj^ 
in view of their own signal success, can scarcely be contradicted when 
they »y that French architects are ^uitc lls unable to produce good 
Gothic us French people are to admire it. 

A notable wjiipctukm of di-signs took ]4nce shortly after the epoch 
of 1x31 for a new dihedral ut Lille, In which lhe English architect* 
Burges and Street, then voting inch,, U**k and wire awarded the 

leading positions* In fact, it was ibis victory* surprising alike to the 
French and to unreel ws, tluit tim brought Lhase twu remarkable artists 
into public notice; the profound study of the higher ecdutuistind 
architecture which they had both pursued*and their evident devotion 
to the extreme MerlfevaJ system, being mauibsti'il to a degree which 
wus not only fur in advance of the eodmqlpgy of i he day. but at the 
same time most interesting even to the uninitiated. As usual nothing 
came of the competition blit honour el ml loss; ]m^] jmc riot ism-—mill 
why should we blame it ?■ — was much ton powerful to admit of an 
Englishman being employed to execute stick a work. 

Another celehrutod eomptitiou of designs took place after tile war 
of 1871 for the ehLindi of the friend Heart at Moatimirtre; Lmi 
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Romanesque was the style that wa> favoured from first to Inst* The 
selected design comioL be called a gri^ii work, and its execution hm not 
teen fortunate. 

Theatres have been more popular in France Lluin chinvheA, 

and architecturally may te said to liave b«cu almost universally 
The Pam Opera-bou&e, by G&rmcr, wus legated && being 
in a manner the most cluiiurterutir building of the Second Empjn^ 
highly daljomted in the moat voluptuous degmice of Erxioeo XeodlnLv; 
hut the style of such work boa advanced considerably since that time, 
and the Mon to Carlo Theatre—which wo may call French—is a much 
moia meretricious example. 

The Fuluis de Justice at Pam* by Due, is scarcely equal to its 
metropolitan importance \ but there are mraterooH local Malties, Bourses, 
Leiiw Courts, Hotels-de-Ville, and other public buildings throughout the 
provinces* which maintain the national reputation for elegance and 
taste to the full: and the new Hdtdnie-Yille of Paris is a typical work 
uf the highest class, which will l*. uoticwl presently* In nil alike we 
see elegance increasing, in the proportions of features, the grouping of 
ni..the naxlelliiig of mouldings the applieaUon of carving and 
sculpture, the geiiend grave of cuniptfition and outline, and tike jiiins- 
taking ?itiidy of detalL All this may perhaps U: calltd more or |nu 
elTeiuiuate if one insists npm it z bui if the beauty of French Ardliuv- 
Lure is a e the beauty of woman, at least let m say that the man who 
cannot admire it is to 1 -j: cotnmUemted.—-Eih] 

[ Illust a a t io^h nt Bbtknt Abchttbcttiic rs- France,—T he 
subjects that have been selected to illustrate the more recent progress of 
uiebitectimil design its France are necessarily very Tew - but it is hoped 
they may be regarded us sufficiently characteristic' and it would be quite 
hi spurt! nous to say that a whole volume could bo filled with examples 
equally interesting. 

The new 1 IdLel-de-Vtile of Pam (No. 1 £j&*) is partly a ^product toil 
of the edifice so unhappily desimyed in the madness of “the Communed 
and otherwise a sxtmpletion of the compofiiiicm on perhaps Eess *at»- 
factory lines s but the line taste of the French is thoroughly exemplified, 
and the structure as a whole is of the most imfwung dmracteiv At the 
Baron time we may <*>111 template this facade with inked interest* os 
exhibiting the embarrassment in which the French gunhifl may te said 
always to find itself placed when it brae to deal with the imitation of 
that which derives ite value chiefly from mere traditional authent 
An English architect of the highest class--rail him on andrologist if 
you will—would have handled the new portions of the composition in at 
haist n more archmological manner* Possibly, indeed pfidiftbly* he 
would have made the new work to look more ancient tiuin the old : bit 
the French designer certainly mates it appear a little too proiuinemly 
more modern. 
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la.it NuftmJ Ubnrj r E'jirl^- 

Tbc tltw build in'? belonging to tl^e Fiirift Fi-uuiLty of Med * c * TLt5 
(No. 4i c&mpufcUion of jl morh mon k iutdlijriblo aini ^ 

obumc^iiMflc type* lit re mru linvo the Nuo^Grw «t Its bust, t'k'p 11 * 1 ® 6 
doimiuint in cvctj part. Whether the reader thjpti it conk) be ' m ' 
proved ia not the true critical ijacation ; there in nothing tlaai J,c 

mi&mwL For example, there arc net a few of li* urhe me; think they 
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corusidctablj improve the character of the entire basement* not only with 
very little tremble, but without Niimhii^hin^ tin.- effect uf smpUt%, or 
so Verity, which the architect has had in liis mind. There are several 
matters of detail, also, which might no doubt he unfavourably dimifised 
But be it observed that such bEcLiuiaLies are in reality amongst the 
characteristics of the age In which we live—an academical age straining 
after novelty, and taking the risk of failure where it is so easy to fail. 

The exquisite example of interior work from the National Library in 
Paris ' Xik U9t) is worthy of more than u passing glance, because of the 
interesting combination of imposing richness and equally imposing 
sintplkity which It presents to the critical judgment. That it es 
thoroughly French goes without saying : although some may remark that 
it might almost us well be German—not always bearing in mind, perhaps, 
how much of the 1 h*£ German work receives its inspiration palpably 
from France. One feck almost ashamed to ;uk whether there is 
effeminacy here; hut there sire not wanting critics of the more 
muscular order in England who will answer the question promptly hi 
the affirmative. So Ijc it; hut one need fed no stuimc in suggesting. an 
urjother question,, whether n little of t|ml ainiiie effeminacy, or indeed u 
good dt'Jil of it, might not be attempted in mum of our own public 
buildings with unquestionable adjutage ? Oh, for a gEciun of it, for 
instance, in oEir dismal Litlgation-Palaoe in the Stroud ■ 

The School of Art mid Public Library at MafsciOcs iXo, 158#} ii a 
highly characteristic specimen of the more ordinary work which French 
architects arc able to produce all over the country for comparatively 
unambitious purpose. It would be too sarcastic fcc invite u oomptmfion 
between this building and Koine of lIic very respectable ediluvs with 
which English practitioners have rentered to adorn our provincial 
rit la, whether in the Secular Gothic ntyle, the Free-Itnliau, ur the T'.-d 
** Queen Anna” But it is to Iw hoped at M that not even the most 
anient admirer of muscular English work will full to see that it must lie 
a happy rotate of things artistic when urehiketure of this kind is actually 
common cvervwhcrer That one might pick holes in ns detail need not 
for n moment be denied ; but the refund delicacy of it nil, the aiinplirity, 
the grace, and indeed the imprrtentloiiBU^ of it, and Its ineS|Kmsivc- 
u«ft wit IjhI, and yet complete expressiveness — well may we say that the 
French are the modern Hellenes t 

As one mure example of current work, the l'hutch oF ?>te- 11 it: lire 
near Rouen (No, 153*) seems to be well worthy of ranridcration, 
L-hnrebai in France are in many rcsjHjCtfi peculiarly cireU mS t uit c^l us 
compared with thtiirbi 1 * in England : and it may at urtcc l>e raid that 
oburrh-hti Siding ha practised in England could never be the/or/* of the 
French CdDsequaitly there are not many spadmeus of ecnlesjastiosi 
building, of wluit we regard here iifl the ordinary or every-dsiy kind* 
which could bu selected for fair oomparmiu with our own. This L-hutch 
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Ste. Hilaire bt, bowvver, one of them. It is noodles to say that the 
flgstgn would not k likely to prove gurwraful in an Eng&h compelitioin 
Xemt belts® the render will pmhubly admit that it p tmmm very 
considerable merit. 
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If five bmidml examples iuid been given instead of these live v 
conclusion to be drawn would have been the ™ Koo gttoj i the 
r,n„KT modem ntvte of Pmuoo, and it is vpibk of being tn^alort 
?aiu aiffident variety. Its biiccc* dej*.«ta crpon 

not courage, but finesse. It i* never a sl, M wliiali stile, but t 
lRH!i>me fastidious and finikin. It wav l*e meretricious mul 
S!Ll hut It 5a never frwsjKfc It may be too ladylike far son' 

us, but 13 it not bountifully dressed ? . , 

Uao the question ever been fully d^ussed how far ancient ' 
colonisation on the soil of primitive France may have prodded bjlu. 
hmSSbr inter alia, the Hellenic motive m modern french art. it 
cirar that the* « «• Hdk* <-* <»r«r^ 

Prance fram Iudy » «» «■"* ° f *■ *S *j5J Z 

ta cuuuRt recognised ttot dcring tin pravraw psnod Q» <■[ 

Prance, » corapnrad with II. M» *Jfc ^"i^.***.* "»« 1 *"“> 
Of its own of the same type a* the sul^uent 'S&yO rec <— a»-J 
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